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FOREIGN  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 


THE  POOR  LAWS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

From  the  North  Rritiih  Review,  of  February. 

*  This  article  is,  doubtless,  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Chalmers,  and  will  be  read  with  interest. 
It  is  not  so  local  as  to  be  unworthy  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  all  philanthropists. — Ed. 

Report  from  her  Majesty's  Commissioners 
for  inquiring  into  the  Administration  and 
Practical  Operation  of  the  Poor  Laws 
in  Scotland.  1844. 

Remarks  on  the  Report  of  her  Majesty's 
Commissioners  on  the  Poor  Laws  of  Scot¬ 
land^  presented  to  Parliament  in  1844, 
and  on  the  Dissent  of  Mr.  Twislrton 
from  that  Report.  liy  TV.  Pulteney 
Alison^  M.  D.,  F.  R,  S.  E.y  etc.  1844. 

Whatever  estimate  we  may  form  of  Dr. 
Alison’s  views  on  the  subject  of  pauperism, 
it  is  impossible  to  withhold  our  homage  from 
his  thorough  devotedness,  and  untiring  per¬ 
severance  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  If  not 
always  in  effect,  at  least  always  in  purpose, 
and  with  the  full  and  honest  sympathies  of 
his  whole  heart,  he  is  the  friend  of  the  poor. 
He  may,  and  we  think  often  does, err  in  his 
conceptions  of  what  is  best  for  them  in  the 
aggregate,  or  of  what  the  most  expedient 
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and  fittest  measures  are  when  dealing  with 
indigence  as  a  general  question,  or  as  affect¬ 
ing  the  habits  and  condition  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  at  large.  But  though  his  notions  are 
often,  his  sensibilities  never  are  at  fault. 
Whether  or  not  he  at  all  times  judges  aright, 
he  is  sure  at  all  times  to  feel  aright.  On 
the  ground  of  opinion  he  may  not  have  ac¬ 
quired  the  honors  of  a  victory  over  his  an¬ 
tagonists  in  the  field  of  controversy ;  but 
on  the  far  higher  ground  of  benevolence 
and  worth,  he  has  earned  a  reputation 
which  is  above  all  Greek  and  all  Roman 
fame.  His  is 

“  An  eye  for  pity,  and  a  hand  open  as  day  for  melt¬ 
ing  charity.” 

To  a  mind  which  entertained  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  pauperism  for  the  first  time,  we  can 
figure  nothing  more  fitted  to  overset  and  to 
bewilder,  than  to  be  at  once  thrown  abroad 
on  the  vast  and  varied  miscellany  of  evi¬ 
dence  collected  with  such  immense  labor 
by  the  Commissioners,  and  now  presented 
to  the  public  in  no  less  than  2540  folio  pa¬ 
ges  of  small  print ;  and,  beside  the  engross¬ 
ment  of  manifold  notes  and  lists  of  cases 
and  written  communications  of  various 
sorts,  setting  before  us,  in  the  first  of  these 
three  volumes  alone,  more  than  14,000  sep- 
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arale  answers  to  as  many  separate  questions,  ed  ;  and  means  or  opportunities  were  de- 
whilc  in  all  the  three  volumes  we  have  the  vised  for  bringing  the  whole  question  to  the 
accumulated  produce  of  an  oral  examina-  test  of  experience.  It  were  well  if  in  this 
tion  held  upon  between  one  and  two  thous-  department  of  political  science,  if  it  maybe 
and  witnesses,  summoned  to  attend  and  to  so  termed,  such  an  cipcrinicntum  crucis 
give  their  testimony  from  all  parts  of  Scot-  could  be  thought  of,  as  is  often  resorted  to 
land.  We  are  quite  sure  that  any  man  in  physical  science — when  in  the  midst  of 
even  of  high  intelligence,  if  hitherto  quite  ambiguous  phenomena,  our  philosophers 
unpractised  in  the  subject,  would,  if  left  to  have  to  vary  their  combinations  either  by 
find  his  own  way  to  some  clear  and  definite  detaching  old  elements  or  by  supplying  new 
conclusion,  through  the  labyrinth  into  which  ones,  so  as  to  eliminate  some  principle  w  hich 
he  had  been  cast,  be  visited  by  an  utter  they  are  in  quest  of,  or  to  verify  some  result 
sense  of  discomfiture  and  despair.  He  would  which  they  wish  to  determine  and  realize, 
not  know  what  to  make  of  the  cross  and  We  hold  that  such  an  experiment  was  at 
conflicting  appearances  among  which  he  one  time  attenipted,  and  not  only  so,  but 
was  involved;  or  how  aught  like  light  and  carried  to  a  successful  termination,  and  so 
order  could  by  any  possiblility  be  educed  as  to  throw  a  flood  of  light  over  the  inner 
from  the  perplexities  of  such  a  chaos.  We  springs  of  that  mechanism,  by  the  bad  work- 
are  not  sure,  therefore,  that  the  evidence  ing  of  which  it  is  that  pauperism  is  indefi- 
here  collected,  valuable  as  it  is,  and  as  all  nitely  multiplied,  and  by  the  right  working 
facts  must  be  to  those  who  can  appreciate  of  w  hich  it  is  our  confident  opinion  that 
them — w  e  are  not  sure  if  it  w  ill  contribute  pauperism  might  be  wholly  averted  and  done 
much,  if  at  all,  to  the  spread  of  right  prin-  away.  But  we  do  not  ask  the  confidence 
ciples  and  view  s  on  this  sorely  agitated  of  the  public  on  the  ground  of  any  past  ex 
question ;  and  we  greatly  fear  that  it  w  ill  periment,  and  more  especially  that  it  stands 
have  no  eft’ect  to  bring  the  leading  contro-  alone,  although  not  without  the  confirma- 
vertists  more  at  one  than  before.  The  truth  tion  of  several  other  attempts  which  fell 
is,  that  there  is  not  a  single  champion  in  short  of  a  final  and  complete  success,  not 
this  w  arfare,  whatever  the  side  may  be  because  they  failed,  but  simply  because  they 
which  he  has  espoused,  w  ho  will  not  feel  w'ere  desisted  from.  All  that  we  should  re- 
himself  richer  in  materials  than  ever,  amid  quire  of  any  new  Poor-Law',  whether  for 
the  testimonies  which  do  favor  him,  and  England  or  {Scotland,  is  that  it  shall  leave 
the  facts  which  at  least  seem  to  favor  him.  scope  and  opportunity  for  the  repetition  of 
It  is  just  bccausej^there  are  so  many  con-  such  experiments  on  certain  specified  con¬ 
flicting  opinions  here  brought  together,  that  ditions,  and  by  certain  competent  and  an 
the  conflict,  we  apprehend,  w  ill  henceforth  thorized  persons  who  may  be  willing  to  un¬ 
become  all  the  more  strenuous — for  in  the  dertake  them.  It  is  not  a  verdict  on  the 
voluminous  repository  before  us,  we  not  question  of  pauperism  that  we  at  present 
only  have  all  sorts  of  sentiment,  but  cases  seek,  but  truly  a  different  thing;  it  is  liberty 
innumerable  w  hich  admit  all  sorts  of  plausi-  for  a  trial,  or  for  a  sufficient  number  of 
ble  construction.  It  is  thus  that  every  chief-  trials — no  doubt  in  the  confidence  that  on 
tain  who  may  have  heretofore  signalized  the  result  of  these  trials  we  shall  at  length 
himself  in  this  argument,  may  here  recruit  obtain  a  favorable  verdict,  and  a  confidence 
his  exhausted  forces,  and  enter  anew  upon  too,  that  we  must  admit  to  be  strong,  else 
the  contest  with  a  larger  and  more  formida-  the  proposal  never  could  be  hazarded,  for 
ble  army  of  supporters.  The  partisanship,  if  the  experiments  should  fail,  the  discredit 
instead  of  being  allayed,  will  become  all  the  will  be  ours;  whereas,  if  they  succeed,  a 
keener  in  virtue  of  these  publications,  be-  moral  and  economical  benefit  of  the  highest 
cause  each  of  the  parties  will  be  animated  order  will  be  achieved  for  the  community  at 
by  a  greater  consciousness  of  strength  in  large.  With  all  the  assurance  that  we  feel, 
the  numerous  depositions  which  can  be  and  have  now'  felt  for  many  years,  in  the 
assumed,  and  with  most  perfect  ease  be  as-  efficacy  of  a  particular  system  for  the  man- 
similated  into  a  consistency  with  their  re-  agement  of  the  poor,  we  never  argued  for 
spective  views.  the  enforcement  of  it  over  the  whole  coun- 

In  these  circumstances,  we  should  hold  try,  by  means  of  an  absolute  and  universally 
it  most  desirable  if  the  gladiatorship  of  ar-  imperative  law'.  Any  object  of  ours  would 
gument,  which  we  might  now  clearly  see,  have  been  completely  satisfied,  could  we 
if  still  persevered  in,  will  be  quite  inter-  only  have  obtained  in  its  favor  the  benefit 
minable,  were  for  a  time  at  least  suspend-  of  a  permissive  law — by  which  it  might  be 
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made  competent  for  parishes  or  localities 
now  under  assessment  for  their  poor,  on 
certain  conditions,  and  in  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  to  enter  on  a  retracing  process, 
which  will  afterwards  be  described  more 
particularly — and  by  which,  should  it  suc¬ 
ceed,  they  would  get  quit  in  time  of  their 
compulsory,  and  be  landed  in  a  voluntary 
provision  lor  their  poor — such  a  provision, 
in  fact,  as  still  obtains  throughout  the  great 
majority  of  our  parishes  in  Scotland.  We 
can  imagine  nothing  better  adapted  to  the 
measure  which  we  venture  to  recommend, 
than  such  a  Board  of  Supervision  as  is  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Commissioners  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  Edinburgh, — a  board  not  of  con¬ 
trol,  but  sifnply  of  surveillance,  and  whose 
duty,  therefore,  it  were  to  keep  a  watchful 
and  observant  eye  over  the  whole  country. 
We  feel  sure,  on  the  one  hand,  that  if  their 
regards  were  to  be  fastened  more  attentive¬ 
ly  on  one  quarter  than  another,  it  would  be 
upon  our  trial  parishes ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  conductors  of  these  trials, 
under  the  wholesome  consciousness  of  a 
vigilance  both  above  and  around  them, 
would  study  to  make  full  accjuittal  of  their 
own  undertaking.  We  should  look  for  the 
most  instructive  of  all  matter  in  the  reports 
from  these  parishes  to  the  supervising  board 
in  Edinburgh.  They  would  present  us  with 
lessons  on  pauperism  at  first  hand  ;  and  by 
directing  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
study  of  such  lessons,  we,  in  fact,  send  them 
to  the  right  school  for  learning  the  princi¬ 
ples  and  philosophy,  nay,  and  best  practical 
treatment  of  this  whole  question.  They 
are  the  actual  households  and  habits  of  the 
people  themselves,  which  form  the  right 
place  or  proper  field  of  observation  on  which 
to  become  wise  in  this  matter  ;  and  what 
can  enlighten  us  so  well  on  a  topic  which 
looks  to  the  general  eye  so  puzzling  and 
mysterious,  as  just  a  plain  history  of  the 
intromissions  and  doings  of  our  little  district 
managers  with  the  families  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  charges  ?  The  pauperism  which  seems 
so  hopeless  and  appalling,  when  contemplat¬ 
ed  in  connexion  with  the  state  of  a  whole 
empire,  or  even  a  whole  city,  will,  if  broken 
up  into  separate  and  small  enough  localities, 
and  dealt  with  by  the  separate  efforts  of  dis¬ 
tinct  and  independent  bodies  of  manage¬ 
ment,  be  seen  to  turn  out  a  very  simple  and 
practicable  affair. 

Could  we  only  prevail  so  far  as  to  obtain 
that  some  such  clause  or  codicil  as  we  now 
seek,  might  be  applied  to  the  forthcoming 
Poor-law  for  Scotland,  we  should  not  feel 


greatly  solicitous  about  the  general  previ¬ 
sions  of  the  law  itself,  or  contend  very  ear¬ 
nestly  for  one  law  rather  than  another — 
whether  framed  out  and  out  in  the  terms  of 
the  Commissioners’  Report,  or  modified  by 
the  corrections  of  Dr.  Alison  and  Mr.  Twis- 
leton.  We  are  so  thoroughly  persuaded  of 
the  inherent  and  incurable  mischief  which 
lies  in  the  very  principle  of  a  compulsory 
provision  for  the  poor,  that  if  we  must  give 
way  to  it,  which  we  fear  we  must  for  many 
years  to  come,*  it  signifies  little,  we  think, 
in  what  form  it  shall  be  imposed  upon  us. 
W^e,  at  the  same  time,  are  equally  satisfied 
that  neither  the  public  nor  the  Parliament 
are  prepared  for  any  absolute  legislation  in 
favor  of  the  voluntary  system  of  public  or 
parochial  charity  ;  and,  therefore,  all  our 
demand  is  for  permissive  legislation,  which 
might  be  so  guarded,  as  to  secure  that  the 
trial  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  be  made 
only  in  those  cases  where  the  success  would 
be  most  decisive  of  the  principle  at  issue, 
and  wquld  afford  the  surest  experimental 
guarantee  for  the  safety  of  future  imitations. 
What  we  are  most  anxious  for,  is  not  a  law 
by  which  the  voluntary  system  of  charily 
shall  be  established,  but  a  law  so  construct¬ 
ed  as  not  to  present  any  legal  barrier  in  the 
way  of  the  voluntary  system  being  tried. 
All  we  want  is,  that  the  lights  of  all  possible 
experience  on  this  subject  shall  not  hence¬ 
forth  and  for  ever  be  foreclosed ;  and  that 
the  chance  of  some  further  enlightenment 
from  this  quarter,  we  mean  from  the  ex¬ 
amples  and  the  verifications  of  actual  ex¬ 
perience,  shall  still  be  left  open  to  us. 

Or,  on  the  other  hand,  are  (he  notions 
and  views  both  of  our  rulers,  and  of  such  as 
undertake  to  advise  them,  now  so  settled, 
and  on  grounds  so  clear  and  conclusive, 
that  the  minds  of  all  are  thoroughly  made 
up  on  this  said  question  of  pauperism,  and 
they  have  nothing  more  to  learn?  Will 
any  of  our  statesmen  and  legislators  tell  us, 
whether  all  the  experience  of  the  last  half 
century  has  made  them  sensibly  wiser  upon 
the  subject  than  before  ?  Many  an  act,  we 
know  well,  and  act  to  amend  an  act,  has 
passed  during  this  period  through  their 
hands ;  and  will  they  tell  us  how  much 
nearer  they  have  got  in  consequence,  either 
to  a  confident  and  satisfactory  determina¬ 
tion  in  their  own  minds  upon  the  matter, 

*  Not  because  of  any  natural  necessity  for  such  a 
law  on  the  part  of  our  people,  but  because  of  the 
strong  persuasion  that  there  is  such  a  necessity  in  the 
minds  of  our  legislators. 
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or  to  aught  like  an  agreement  among  them¬ 
selves  ?  Manifold  and  various  have  been 
their  successive  attempts  to  rectify,  and  re¬ 
model,  and  reform,  from  the  days  of  Gil¬ 
bert’s  Act  to  those  of  Sturge  Bourne’s  Act, 
and  from  the  days  of  Sturge  Bourne,  to  the 
last  and  greatest  change  in  the  system  of 
English  pauperism,  and  from  that  again  to 
their  present  Poor  Law  Amendment  Bill ; 
and  will  they  now  let  us  know  whether 
they  have  been  doing  any  better  than  just 
floundering  in  the  dark  from  one  fruitless 
expedient  to  another ;  or  can  any  of  them 
say  that  he  has  yet  got  hold  of  the  clew 
which  is  to  guide  them  through  the  laby¬ 
rinth  of  their  ever  thickening  and  accumu- 
lating  difficulties?  Hitherto  they  have 
been  dealing  with  the  question  only  in  the 
aggregate,  and  on  the  compulsory  principle 
—  nor  have  they  yet  condescended  to  look 
at  any  dealing  with  it  in  little  manageable 
sections,  and  on  the  voluntary  principle ; 
and  the  consequence  is,  we  believe,  that 
they  occupy  a  false  position  for  studying 
the  question  aright,  or  for  making  the  right 
and  relevant  observations,  and  founding  the 
right  conclusions  thereupon.  And,  accord¬ 
ingly,  to  pass  from  their  devisings  to  their 
doings,  we  ask  if  there  be  aught  like  confi¬ 
dence  or  agreement  among  them  in  regard 
to  the  very  last  change  and  reform  which 
they  have  achieved  on  the  pauperism  of 
England  ?  Or  are  they  at  all  satisfied  with 
the  legislation  which  they  have  achieved 
for  the  pauperism  of  Ireland  ?  Or  even 
from  our  own  Commissioners  we  should  like 
t(^now  if  they  are  quite  hopeful,  and  have 
no  misgivings  as  to  the  legislation  which 
they  now  recommend  for  tlie  pauperism  of 
Scotland?  For  ourselves,  we  have  no 
more  doubt  than  of  any  futurity  which  can 
be  named,  that  after  the  adoption  of  all 
their  suggestions,  and  even  with  the  modi¬ 
fications,  if  they  will,  of  Mr.  Tw  isleton  and 
Dr.  Alison  to  the  bargain,  we  shall  be  mor¬ 
tified  by  the  experience  of  no  sensible  im¬ 
provement  whatever  in  the  economic  state 
and  well-being  of  our  common  people.  Let 
their  system  have  as  full  a  trial,  and  be  left 
to  operate  for  as  many  years  as  they  like, 
we  have  not  the  shade  of  an  uncertainty 
upon  our  mind,  that  for  aught  which  it  can 
accomplish,  we  shall  just  behold  as  distem¬ 
pered  a  commonalty  as  ever. — So  that  w  hen 
looking,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  country, 
we  shall  there  see  as  great  and  probably  a 
greater  number  of  wretched  and  misthriven 
families ;  or  when  looking,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  Parliament,  we  shall  there  see 
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that,  on  this  sorely  agitated  question  of 
pauperism,  the  men  at  the  helm  of  our  af¬ 
fairs,  and  in  whose  hands  is  the  guiding 
and  governing  power  of  the  Slate,  are  as 
much  at  sea  as  they  have  been  for  the  last 
half  century,  during  which  period  they  have 
been  “  reeling  to  and  fro,  and  have  stag¬ 
gered  and  shifted  from  one  thing  to  ano- 
ther,  and  are  now  at  their  wit’s  end.” 
Meanwhile  we  have  the  very  strongest  con¬ 
viction,  that  there  is  a  more  excellent  way 
— not  a  way’ upon  which  parishes  should  be 
compelled  by  legal  enforcement  to  enter 
against  their  wills,  but  a  way  which  every 
parish  or  locality  of  a  certain  description 
should  be  at  liberty  to  take,  and  this  not 
for  their  own  good  alone,  but  for  the  les¬ 
sons  which  they  might  possibly  give  forth 
to  the  country  at  large  by  the  exhibition  of 
their  own  methods,  and  the  demonstration 
made  by  them  of  their  perfect  ease  and 
safely,  and  withal  benefit,  both  moral  and 
economical,  to  the  families  within  their 
[  sphere.  And  we  again  ask,  if  either  the 
country,  or  they  who  govern  the  country, 
are  independent  of  such  lessons?  Are 
they  indeed  so  very  proficient  in  this  de¬ 
partment  of  human  affairs,  as  to  stand  in 
need  of  no  further  schooling  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  ?  One  might  well  have  expected  that 
it  would  have  been  otherwise ;  and  that  in 
the  present  universal  sense  of  entire  help¬ 
lessness,  or  at  least  of  great  difficulty,  there 
w'ould  have  been  the  utmost  welcome  €*uid 
even  encouragement  for  all  such  attempts 
as  had  any  likelihood  of  success,  or  as  even 
by  their  very  failure  might  have  cast  some 
light  on  the  principles  of  the  question.  In¬ 
stead  of  which  they  would  so  engross  and 
monopolize  the  whole  country,  or  at  least 
every  large  tow  n  by  their  proposed  Unions, 
on  the  scheme  of  a  compulsory  provision, 
as  most  effectually  to  obstruct,  or  at  least 
to  shackle,  every  attempt  by  which  to  real¬ 
ize  and  so  to  demonstrate  within  the  limits 
of  any  assumed  district  or  territory,  the 
benefits  and  the  facilities  of  a  voluntary 
provision.  There  is  no  freedom  left  for 
the  advocates  of  such  a  provision  to  assume 
their  district  there,  to  set  up  their  own 
management,  and  to  show  what  can  be  ef¬ 
fected  by  a  system  based  not  on  the  laws 
of  the  State,  but  on  the  law-s  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  and  w  hich  looks  for  all  its  success  to 
the  actings  and  readings  of  these  in  the 
mechanism  of  human  society. 

But  we  hope  to  be  more  intelligible  when 
we  come  to  close  quarters  with  the  publica¬ 
tions  before  us.  It  is  our  distinct  endeavor 
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to  show  that  such  are  the  likelihoods  of 
success  in  local  and  voluntary  manage¬ 
ments  of  the  poor,  when  brought  to  bear 
upon  small  enough  districts  ;  and  such  the 
strong  probabilities,  in  our  apjirehension 
the  certainties,  of  disappointment  and  de¬ 
feat,  attendant  on  such  wholesale  and 
withal  compulsory  methods  as  are  here 
recommended  by  the  Commissioners,  and 
contended  for  in  a  still  more  aggravated 
form  by  Mr.  Twisleton  and  Dr.  Alison,  as 
to  make  it  in  the  highest  degree  advisable, 
that,  whatever  system  shall  be  adopted  and 
passed  into  law,  there  will  at  least  be  em¬ 
bodied  in  it  a  permissive  clause,  by  which 
it  shall  be  made  competent,  in  certain  de¬ 
fined  circumstances,  for  such  and  such 
localities  to  enter  upon  and  make  full  trial 
of  the  voluntary  system  of  charity. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  institute  our 
proposed  comparison  between  the  compul¬ 
sory  and  the  voluntary  systems,  there  is  one 
most  important  concession  to  the  former, 
in  which  we  are  sure  that  every  honest  and 
withal  enlightened  philanthropist  would 
most  heartily  concur.  Whatever  contro¬ 
versies  may  have  arisen,  and  may  yet  re¬ 
main  unsettled,  on  the  best  method  of  pre¬ 
scribing  for  general  indigence,  there  ought 
to  be  no  controversy  on  the  question  of  a 
certain  and  complete  provision,  and  at  the 
public  expense,  too,  for  all  sorts  of  institu¬ 
tional  disease.  We  confess  an  unconquer¬ 
able  repugnance  to  any  assessment,  how¬ 
ever  small,  for  the  relief  of  poverty,  but 
along  with  this,  the  utmost  demand  and 
desirousness  for  an  assessment,  however 
large,  so  long  as  the  produce  of  it  is  rightly 
expended  on  the  object  of  public  health — 
and  this,  whether  in  the  form  of  medical 
institutes,  as  infirmaries,  and  fever-hospi¬ 
tals,  and  asylums  for  the  incurable,  and  the 
blind,  and  the  dumb,  and  the  lunatic  ;  or 
in  the  form  of  a  medical  police  for  veutila-' 
tion,  and  cleanliness,  and  drainage,  and 
enforcement  of  sanatory  regulations,  even 
though  for  the  removal  of  nuisances,  old 
streets  and  alleys,  and  deleterious  manu¬ 
factories  had  to  be  bought  up  and  cleared 
away.  The  distinction,  indeed,  is  so  very 
obvious  between  the  two  cases  of  indigence 
and  disease,  that, we  shall  not  repeat  here 
what  elsewhere  we  have  so  often  enlarged 
upon  ;  nor  shall  we  even  be  tempted  to  en¬ 
croach  on  the  space  already  too  narrow  for 
our  remaining  argument,  by  any  further 
observation  on  Dr.  Alison’s  passing  remark, 
(p.  246,)  as  if  the  system  of  assessment  for 
the  one  species  of  human  suffering,  and  of 


non-assessment  for  the  other,  involved  in  it 
a  logical  inconsistency.  It  may  perhaps 
gratify  Dr.  Alison  to  be  assured  that,  if  we 
may  judge  from  our  own  feelings,  the  read¬ 
ers  of  his  work  cannot  fail  to  rise  from  the 
perusal  of  it  with  a  more  intense  desire 
than  ever  for  the  extending  and  the  perfect¬ 
ing  of  all  medical  charities.  We  can  figure 
nothing  more  appalling  or  more  fitted  to 
outrage  the  humanity  of  the  public,  than 
the  evidence  which  he  quotes,  and  much 
more  that  he  has  not  quoted,  on  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  insane — whether  of  those  luna¬ 
tics  whose  recovery  is  possible,  or  of  those 
who  are  sunk  in  hopeless  idiocy.  These 
ought  never  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  in¬ 
mates  of  a  general  or  common  poor-house  ; 
and  there  ought  to  be  sanative  and  keeping 
asylums  for  both,  or  houses  for  the  cure  of 
the  one,  and  houses  for  the  perpetual  cus¬ 
tody  of  the  other.  The  compassion  of  the 
public  might  be  indulged  to  any  extent  in 
behalf  of  these  heaven-stricken  patients  ; 
and  it  were  pleasure  without  alloy,  the  full 
luxury  of  benevolence,  with  nought  to  mar 
the  delicious  sensation,  could  we  behold 
them  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  generous 
and  separate  provision,  so  that  in  respect 
of  room,  and  air,  and  cleanliness,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  all  the  other  items  of  human  comfort, 
they  should  forthwith  be  placed  on  a  higher 
level  than  the  maxim  of  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  pauper  and  the  independent  la¬ 
borer  will  permit  to  the  poor  at  large.  We 
have  long  remarked  it  as  a  most  grievous 
inexpediency,  besides  that  it  implied  a  most 
grievous  want  of  intelligence  in  the  sound 
principles  of  the  subject,  when  we  saw  what 
is  too  often  realized  in  our  city  poor-houses, 
the  fatuous  insane  littered  in  straw,  and 
sharing  in  all  the  stinted  allowances  of  a 
mere  parish  or  public  receptacle  for  cases 
of  ordinary  destitution.  We  have  read  few 
things  more  revolting  to  humanity  than  the 
account  in  the  Evidence  before  us  of  the 
treatment,  the  shameful  neglect,  we  fear 
the  horrid  and  untold  cruelty,  to  which  the 
insane  poor  are  subjected  in  various  parts  of 
Scotland — a  most  urgent  reason  truly  for  the 
instant  extension  of  lunatic  asylums,  till  a 
door  wide  enough  shall  be  opened,  and 
space  ample  enough  be  provided  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  all,  but  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  converted,  as  Dr.  Alison  has 

done,  into  a  make-weight  on  the  side  of  a 
•  ®  _ 

wholly  different  cause.  The  controversy 
respecting  general  pauperism  might  con¬ 
tinue  a  questio  vexata  for  half  a  century  to 
come  ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  the  spe- 
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cial  cases  of  lunacy,  and  indeed  of  all  insti¬ 
tutional  disease,  should  not,  from  this  mo¬ 
ment,  be  ungrudgingly,  nay,  most  cheerfully 
met,  and  that  on  a  scale  commensurate  to 
the  whole  extent  of  the  necessity.  And 
here  we  are  reminded  of  a  conversation 
which  the  writer  of  this  article  held  with 
one  who  is  now  a  dignitary  in  the  Irish 
Church,  and  who  was  then  a  most  strenuous 
advocate  through  the  press  and  otherwise 
for  the  introduction  of  a  Poor-Law  into 
Ireland.  By  this  time  the  measure  was  in 
full  progress,  and  well  nigh  completed  ;  and 
we  doubt  not  that  the  able  and  impressive 
representations  of  this  most  respected  cler¬ 
gyman  contributed  greatly  to  the  result. 
Yet  when  told  by  us  how  much  and  no 
more  we  should  have  liked  to  be  done  for 
Ireland  ;  that  is,  have  planted  it  to  the  ut¬ 
termost  with  the  right  asylums  for  all  sorts 
of  institutional  disease,  but  had  none  for 
general  indigence,  he  immediately  admit¬ 
ted,  that  had  provision,  to  the  extent  we 
specified,  been  made  for  it,  his  country 
would  have  required  no  more.  In  other 
words,  because  we  will  not  discriminate  in 
this  matter  between  the  questionable  and 
the  unquestionable,  must  a  nation  be  sad¬ 
dled  with  a  wholesale  and  precipitate  mea¬ 
sure,  with  all  its  doubtful,  and  speaking  in 
the  terms  of  our  own  opinion,  with  all  its 
mischievous  results  on  the  habits  and  char¬ 
acter  and  real  comfort  of  the  people.  And, 
accordingly,  while  the  medical  institutes 
that  we  ventured  to  recommend  would  each 
have  proved  a  clear  accession  to  the  good 
of  humanity,  because  each  pro  tanto,  ren¬ 
dering  its  own  distinct  and  definite  amount 
of  relief  for  its  sufferings — the  Poor-Law  of 
Ireland,  in  the  gross,  has  turned  out,  what 
we  predicted  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  in  Glasgow,  a  magnifi- 
cent  failure,  an  addition  to  the  burdens  of 
that  sorely  unsettled  land,  without  any  sen¬ 
sible  alleviation  either  of  its  miseries  or  its 
discontents.  Now  what  we,  of  all  things, 
deprecate,  is  a  similar  legislation  for  Scot¬ 
land  ;  and  lest  we  should  be  hurried  into  a 
general  assessment,  because  of  the  impres¬ 
sion  made,  and  most  justly  made,  upon  our 
feelings,  by  those  special  and  select  cases, 
which,  by  a  partial  assessment,  or  an  assess¬ 
ment  ad  hunc  effectum  can  be  so  fully  and 
satisfactorily  provided  for.  For  while  we 
feel  aright,  let  us  also  judge  aright ;  and 
making  distinction  between  the  things 
which  differ,  let  us  do  the  unexceptionable 
thing  first,  by  a  right  measure  for  disease, 
and  pause  ere  we  commit  ourselves  to  such 
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a  measure  for  the  relief  of  poverty,  as  con¬ 
tains  within  itself  the  principles  of  a  most 
hurtful  acceleration — aggravating  that  dis¬ 
temper  in  the  body  politic  which  had  far 
better  be  left  to  the  vis  medicatriz  of  a 
sounder  and  better  regimen.  We  therefore 
exceedingly  regret  that  things  so  totally  di¬ 
verse,  and  where,  in  our  estimation,  it  is  so 
clearly  advisable  that  each  should  have  a 
separate  treatment  of  its  own,  should  be  so 
mixed  together,  both  in  the  Evidence  here 
given,  and  in  the  Report  that  is  founded  on 
it.  We  regret, on  the  one  hand,  that  poor- 
houses  should  be  sanctified,  if  we  may  thus 
express  it,  by  the  proposed  admission  of  the 
fatuous  and  the  incurable  within  their 
threshold,  or  by  the  attachment  to  them  of 
a  dispensary,  as  part  and  parcel  of  their  es¬ 
tablishment  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
medical  charities  which  might,  under  pro¬ 
per  regulations,  be  multiplied  with  all  safe¬ 
ty,  and  with  so  much  advantage  to  the 
population  at  large,  that  these  should  be 
desecrated  by  association  with  a  poor-house, 
and  thus  be  made  to  serve  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  general  pauperism.  We  had  much 
rather,  that,  instead  of  the  cold,  and  uncer¬ 
tain,  and  qualified  recommendation  which 
the  Commissioners  have  ventured,  and  but 
hardly  ventured,  to  bestow  on  their  own 
general  measure,  and  this  we  have  no  doubt 
because  of  a  felt  ambiguity  in  their  own 
minds  as  to  the  rightness  of  a  compulsory 
provision  for  indigence, — we  had  much  ra¬ 
ther  than  this,  that  they  had  come  boldly, 
and  confidently,  and  cordially  forward  in 
recommendation  of  a  measure  on  which  no 
ambiguity  or  apprehension  whatever  should 
be  suffered  to  rest,  and  that  is  the  erection 
of  a  full  apparatus  in  the  shape  of  all  need¬ 
ful  asylums,  and  institutes,  and  sanatives 
for  the  preservation  and  recovery  of  health ; 
and  where,  recovery,  whether  from  disease 
or  lunacy  was  impossible,  both  for  the  keep¬ 
ing  and  the  utmost  possible  comfort  of  in¬ 
curables.  In  this  way  they  would  have 
cleared  the  outer  field  of  legislation  of  all 
human  sufferings  but  one,  and  so  disencum¬ 
bered  the  argument  from  the  perplexity  of 
having  to  do  with  subjects  which  are  hete¬ 
rogeneous  to  each  other,  and  which  ought 
to  be  dealt  with  severally  on  the  distinct 
and  independent  merits  of  their  own.  The 
question  as  to  the  best  and  most  expedient 
method  of  devising  for  the  relief  of  poverty 
would  thus  have  remained  as  the  alone 
question  for  determination  ;  and  which, 
like  every  other  question,  would  be  far 
more  favorably  circumstanced  for  a  right 
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solution  and  settlement,  when  thus  relieved 
of  all  mystifying  and  misleading  complica¬ 
tion. 

But  ere  we  address  ourselves  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  this  single  and  separate  form,  such 
is  our  anxiety  for  a  full  complement  of  right 
medical  institutions  in  Scotland  ;  that,  as 
the  most  impressive  argument  for  these,  we 
present  the  following  extracts  from  the  Evi¬ 
dence. 

From  II.  McFarlane,  Esq.,  surgeon  to  the 
Infirmary,  Perth  : — 

“Have  you  found  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
incurable  cases  from  want  of  an  institution  in 
which  incurable  poor  people  might  be  received  ? 
— We  have  found  great  difficulty  owing  to  the 
want  of  such  an  institution.  When  we  have 
taken  them  in  with  the  view  of  relieving  them, 
we  have  found  a  good  deal  of  delicacy  in  send¬ 
ing  them  back  to  their  own  wretched  places. 

‘‘  Where  they  could  not  be  properly  provided 
for?— Certainly  not.  We  have  kept  them  in 
the  house  sometimes,  in  order  that  they  might 
just  die  in  comfort  there,  rather  than  send  them 
nome  to  their  own  places.  | 

“  Do  you  approve  of  a  poor-house  for  the 
reception  of  such? — For  the  reception  of  incu¬ 
rable  cases  it  would  be  a  great  advantage. 
There  are  a  great  many  of  those  incurable  ca- 1 
ses  among  the  poor;  and  although  we  cannot 
hope  to  get  rid  of  disease  entirely,  yet  you 
may  lengthen  their  days  materially,  and  ren¬ 
der  them  much  more  comfortable  than  they  can 
be  living  in  their  own  wretched  houses.” 

Instead  of  a  poor-house  for  the  incurable 
along  with  the  indigent  of  Perth,  we  should 
greatly  prefer  a  hospital  for  the  incurables 
of  the  whole  county,  and  so  as  to  cancel  at 
least  one  argument  for  having  a  poor-house 
at  all. 

Again,  in  the  Barony  parish  of  Glasgow,  i 
it  is  the  practice  to  have  boarding-houses 
for  the  accommodation  of  their  in-door  pau¬ 
pers  ;  and  the  following  is  part  of  the  exam¬ 
ination  of  Mr.  Campbell,  surgeon,  respect¬ 
ing  one  of  these  establishments  ; — 

I 

“  Were  you  called  of  late  to  visit  a  person 
named  Leech,  when  fever  was  in  the  house  in 
Silver  Grove  ? — I  was  not  called  ;  but  Mr. 
Black,  the  district  surgeon,  was  passing  my 
door,  and  asked  me  to  go  down  with  him  as  a 
friend. 

“  What  did  you  find  when  you  went  there  ? — 
Twenty-two  children  affected  with febricula  or 
common  lever. 

“  About  how  long  ago  ? — About  the  lith  of 
April. 

“To  whom  did  the  children  belong? — To 
the  parish  of  Barony. 

“  And  how  many  rooms  were  ap*proprIated 
for  their  use  ? — One. 


“  All  were  in  one  room  ? — All  in  one  room. 

[  “  What  was  its  size  ? — About  fourteen  feet 

1  square,  judging  according  to  appearance.” 

And  why  should  not  fever  hospitals  be 
raised  ample  enough  to  accommodate  all 
j  the  cases,  so  as  to  remove  infection  not  from 
I  such  receptacles  as  these  only,  but  from  the 
bosom  of  families  1  and  then  another  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  erection  of  poor-houses  would 
be  effectually  disposed  of. 

We  again  read  of  such  miscellaneous 
cases  as  are  of  daily  occurrence  in  medical 
practice,  and  where  the  burden  not  only  of 
unpaid  attendance,  but  even  of  providing 
with  the  necessary  medicines  were  most 
shamefully  left  by  the  parochial  authorities 
to  the  practitioners  themselves.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  a  few  specimens  taken  from  the 
evidence  which  bears  upon  this  point,  and 
which  cannot  be  perused  at  large  without  a 
most  respectful  impression  both  of  the  hu¬ 
manity  and  the  intelligence  of  our  medical 
men. 

By  Andrew  Robertson,  Esq.,  surgeon  in 
Girvan ; — 

“  Has  practised  in  Girvan  seven  years, — his 
father  has  practised  there  fifty  years,  and  he 
has  a  brother,  also  a  surgeon  ;  and  most  of  the 
sick  poor  apply  to  them.  Except  in  one  or 
two  cases,  neither  he  nor  his  Jather  ever  re¬ 
ceived  any  remuneration  from  the  session,  or 
from  any  other  quarter,  for  attending  the  poor. 
By  reference  to  his  books  he  has  seen,  that 
sometimes,  in  a  single  case,  they  expend  15s. 
for  medicines,  besides  giving  their  attendance 
gratuitously  ;  and,  taking  into  account  attend¬ 
ance  and  medicines,  he  thinks  his  father,  bro¬ 
ther,  and  himself,  expend  JGIOO  a-year  on  the 
poor.” 

William  Gibson,  Esq.,  surgeon.  Dairy : — 

“No  provi.^ion  is  made  for  supplying  medi¬ 
cines,  either  from  a  dispensary  or  otherwise. 
I  just  pay  for  the  medicines  myselJP 

Thomas  M‘Millan,  Esq.,  surgeon  in  Wig¬ 
town  : — 

“  He  has  attended  the  poor  in  seven  parish- 
e.s,  and  never  got  a  farthing  from  the  kirk-ses¬ 
sions  of  any  of  them.  He  never  got  any  thing 
for  medicines  in  any  of  the  parishes,  except 
one  year  in  iVigtoicn.  They  had  a  dispensary, 
for  which  he  furnished  the  medicines  ;  and  he 
was  paid  the  first  year  by  subscription.  The 
second  year  he  furnished  medicines  ;  but  the 
subscriptions  fell  off,  and  he  received  no  pay- 
menty 

John  Gibson,  Esq.,  Provost  of  Lanark  : — 

“  Witness  attended  almost  all  the  poor^tren- 
ty  years,  and  never  received  any  recompense. 
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It  is  only  in  extreme  cases  now,  if  at  all,  that 
any  thing  is  paid  for  medical  advice.  Witness, 
some  years  ago,  attended  a  blind  woman,  a 
stranger  in  this  parish,  who  fell  and  broke  lier 
arm,  and  paid  for  her  lodging  and  aliment  du¬ 
ring  her  confinement;  and  being  refused  any 
recompense,  brought  an  action  before  the 
Sheriff  for  a  guinea  and  a  half  as  his  fees, 
who  decided  in  his  favor  ;  but  the  heritors 
having  suspended  the  decreet  witness  declined 
to  proceed  with  the  case  in  the  Court  of  Ses¬ 
sion,  and  was  obliged  to  pay  £5  for  a  portion 
of  the  expenses.” 

L.  M.  Matheson,  Esq.,  surgeon  in  Por¬ 
tree,  Skye  : — 

“  Sees  paupers  in  this  part  of  the  country  al¬ 
most  every  day,  to  his  serious  loss.  Is  obliged 
to  give  them  medicines  as  well  as  attendance; 
has  no  other  way  of  getting  medicines  for  them. 
Some  are  vaccinated,  but  those  medical  men 
vaccinate  gratuitously.” 

But  to  us  the  most  interesting  testimony 
of  this  class  is  that  of  John  Clarke,  Esq., 
M.  D.,  surgeon  at  Scone : — 

“  I  attended  Elizabeth  Innes  in  a  very  bad 
fever.  She  became  very  delirious,  and  was  in 
a  very  dirty  state.  I  applied  to  the  clergy¬ 
man.  stating  that  I  had  had  charge  of  this  poor 
parishioner  for  some  weeks,  but  that  the  case 
was  now  too  heavy  for  my  single  manage¬ 
ment;  and  requesting  to  be  provided  with  a 
nurse  and  cordials :  they  were  refused.  The 
minister  and  elders  visited,  but  did  nothing. 
There  was  a  report  of  this  poor  woman  having 
money  in  the  Savings  Bank,  which  she  abso¬ 
lutely  denied.  The  little  assistance  I  asked — 
a  nurse  and  some  food — was  pointedly  and 
positively  refused.  One  of  the  neighbors  said, 
if  I  would  give  my  attendance,  she  would  act 
as  nurse.  I  could  not  decline  the  offer,  which 
was  a  generous  one.  The  patient  recovered. 
The  woman  acting  as  nurse — the  mother  of  a 
large  family — fell  a  sacrifice  to  her  generosity: 
she  died  oi  the  same  fever.  I  have  even  been 
reprimanded  in  addresses,  delivered  publicly, 
for  recommending  paupers  to  attention.  A 
great  deal  was  said  about  breaking  down  the 
spirit  of  Scottish  independence,”  «fec.  j 

And  why  not  the  very  moderate  assess¬ 
ment  in  each  parish  that  would  fully  remu¬ 
nerate  the  necessary  attendance  and  pur¬ 
chase  the  necessary  medicines  for  all  such 
cases  ?  Why  subject,  at  all  times,  to  one  and 
the  same  treatment  the  two  distinct  objects  of 
disease  and  indigence?  In  the  examples 
here  given,  the  medical  gentlemen  them¬ 
selves  are  not  all  of  them  exempt  from  the 
error  of  confounding  the  things  which  differ. 
But  the  most  egregious  instance  of  it  were 
the  utterly  misplaced  reprimand  given  to  Dr. 
Clark,  provided,  however,  that  his  recom¬ 


mendation  at  the  time  was  not  of  paupers  for 
general  relief,  but  of  patients  for  medical  as¬ 
sistance.  Let  all  necessary  medical  aid  be 
made  as  free  to  the  common  people  as  their 
access  now  is  to  the  common  elements  of 
nature — a  provision  this  which  at  a  limited 
expense  could  be  easily  made  good  for  them  ; 
and  it  were  no  more  a  breaking  down  of 
their  independence,  than  the  liberty  they 
have  to  open  their  eyes  on  the  light,  or  to 
breathe  the  air  of  heaven. 

But  the  lesson  is  brought  far  more  im¬ 
pressively  home  by  the  testimonies  here 
given  on  the  subject  of  lunatics.  There  is 
something  absolutely  hideous  in  the  picture 
of  these  wretched  creatures  huddled  to¬ 
gether  in  the  same  narrow  and  confined 
apartment  with  ordinary  paupers,  and  shar¬ 
ing  in  all  the  discomforts  of  that  niggardly 
regimen,  which  is  inseparable  from  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  a  public  charity  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  indigence. 

The  following  is  a  brief  specimen  of  tho 
state  of  the  boarding-houses  in  Barony, 
where,  though  even  on  tlie  whole  favorably 
reported  of,  the  very  mixture  of  sane  with 
insane  is  indescribably  revolting  : — 

“  Arthur  Gilmour,  Sherra’s  Back  Land, West 
Street,  Calton.  Fourteen  women  ainl  children 
(nine  women  and  five  children)  in  the  house. 
Most  of  the  women  fatuous,  others  very  old. 
House  consisted  of  four  rooms.  First,  a  kitch¬ 
en  and  room  off  it.  In  the  inner  one  were  two 
children  ;  it  was  nicely  furnished,  bed,  table, 
with  cloth.  In  kitchen,  three  women  and  a 
child.  On  the  other  side,  two  rooms  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  size,  filled  with  beds.  One  old  woman  in 
bed  in  the  inner  room,  the  others  up  and  sitting 
in  the  outer  room.  Although  evidently  much 
crowded,  the  house  appeared  comfortable,  and 
the  inmates  well  attended  to. 

“  Mrs.  Murray,  56,  Kirk  Street,  Calton.  Sev¬ 
eral  inmates,  male  and  female.  Four  rooms, 
two  down  stairs  and  two  in  the  garret.  Mani¬ 
ac  naked  by  the  fire.  Old  man  ill  in  bed.  No 
medical  man.  Directed  Dr.  Campbell  to  visit 
and  report  on  the  state  of  the  inmates.  Two 
down  stairs  rooms.  Kitchen  and  room  occu¬ 
pied  by  Mrs.  Murray  and  husband. 

“David  Hunter,  by  Gallocrate  Toll,  Camla- 
chie.  Twelve  inmates,  adults,  and  two  chil¬ 
dren.  Cow  keeper.  House  being  whitewash¬ 
ed.  Two  rooms  appropriated  to  boarders,  one 
for  females.  Several  idiots.  One  room  for 
males,  with  two  female  idiots  in  it.  Very 
much  crowded ;  the  house  ill  adapted  for  the 
purpose.  Appearance  generally  tolerably  com¬ 
fortable.  Two  children,  well  cared  for.  One 
boy,  a  foundling,  for  whom  the  parish  has 
ceased  to  pay,  was  continued  to  be  kept  at  their 
own  expense.” 

But  nothing  can  outpeer  in  horror  the 
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report  given  by  Dr.  Hutcheson,  Glasgow, 
on  lunatics  confined  in  Arran: — 

“  Respecting  Murchie’s  treatment  of  the  pa¬ 
tients,  the  most  distressing  reports  were  preva¬ 
lent  as  to  his  striking,  kicking,  and  starving 
them.  Some  instances  of  ill  usage  were  men¬ 
tioned  to  me  as  having  been  witnessed  by  re¬ 
spectable  individuals.  It  is  also  reported  that 
he  acts  as  agent  in  farming  out  patients,  and 
receives  gratuities  from  those  for  whom  he 
procures  hoarders  from  the  parishes. 

‘‘John  Ctimpbell,  about  seventeen  years  of 
age,  is  paralytic;  has  been  here  about  eigh¬ 
teen  nmnths.  He  was  transferred  by  Archi¬ 
bald  Murchie  to  M‘Kinnon.  He  has  been 
subjected  to  the  most  cruel  usage — beaten  with 
ropes  and  slicks,  both  by  M‘Kinnon  and  by  his 
wife  ;  and  when  we  went  in  he  was  in  tears, 
having  just  been  subjected  to  the  same  disci¬ 
pline.  Mrs.  M*Kinnon  attempted  to  den)'^  this ; 
but  on  being  confronted  by  a  neighbor  who 
had  frequently  witnessed  the  ill  usage,  she 
could  not  deny  it.  When  we  were  out  of 
hearing,  she  said  she  did  not  care  a  damn  for 
what  we  had  said  ;  we  would  soon  be  away, 
and  then  she  would  work  him.  The  instru¬ 
ment  with  which  he  was  flogged  we  did  not 
see;  but  we  learned  it  was  a-cat-o’-nine-lails, 
made  of  rope,  and  that  he  had  been  flogged  till 
the  blood  ran  down  his  legs. 

“Mary  Galbraith  is  idiotic,  and  raves  inco¬ 
herently.  She  is  filthy  in  her  habits.  She 
sleeps  in  a  hole  five  feet  nine  inches  long,  and 
two  feet  four  inches  wide.  She  has  nothing 
but  straw,  and  a  cover.  The  place  is  dark, 
and  not  ventilated. 

“Donald  M'Donald,  a  paralytic  imbecile, 
has  been  here  twelve  months.  He  sleeps  in  a 
closet  si.x  feet  long,  five  feet  ten  inches  wide, 
and  six  feet  seven  inches  high.  His  bed  is 
five  feet  eight  inches  long,  and  three  feet  three 
inches  wide.  He  has  no  bed-clothes,  and  no 
beddingr.  but  filthy  straw.  The  floor  was  wet 
the  walls  damp;  and  there  was  neither  light 
nor  ventilation. 

“  In  an  appendi.x,  I  have  given  r.  list  of  per¬ 
sons  of  unsound  mind,  resident  in  Arran, 
amounting  to  118,  of  whom  I  received  intelli¬ 
gence  during  my  investigation,  as  well  as  of 
five  more,  since  admitted  by  the  parish  author¬ 
ities  to  have  been  placed  there,  making  in  all 
123.  I  am  convinced,  howev.er,  that  the  num¬ 
ber  is  much  greater. 

“  Of  the  123  patients  named.  I  consider  42 
to  he  (lam^erous  to  the  liegest^  and  consequently 
unsafe  to  be  at  large.  A  letter  from  Mr. 
M‘Kinnon,  a  respectable  inhabitant  of  the 
island,  gives  some  .account  of  the  annoyances 
to  which  people  are  exposed.  From  all  this, 
it  appears  that  there  has  been  a  deliberate  and 
systematic  violation  ofthehiw,  perpetrated  both 
by  parishes  and  individuals,  perpetuating  the 
evils  it  was  intended  to  guard  against;  and 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  safety 
of  the  community,  and  the  cure,  comfort  and 
protection  of  the  insane,  that  some  comprehen¬ 


sive  and  stringent  measures  be  adoptea  to  put 
an  end  to  a  system  contrary  to  sound  policy, 
and  repugnant  to  every  feeling  of  humanity. 
The  attention  of  the  authorities  has  been  di¬ 
rected  to  the  evil ;  the  offending  parishes  have 
been  compelled  to  agree  to  the  removal  of 
their  pauper  lunatics,  now  in  Arran,  to  the 
Glasgow  asylum ,  but  it  teas  only  the  heavy 
penalties  to  which  they  had  subjected  them¬ 
selves  that  made  them  yield ;  and  some  have 
declared  their  intention  of  finding  means  to 
evade  the  law,  asserting  that  they  vdll  not  con¬ 
sent  to  the  increase  of  the  rates  for  the  support 
of  the  insane  poor.  Many  pauper  lunatics  are 
confined  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  are, 
I  am  informed,  as  ill  treated  as  those  in  Arran.” 

These  last  extracts  are  copied  from  Dr. 
Alison’s  pamphlet. 

We  can  only  afford  room  for  one  ex¬ 
tract  more,  and  that  from  the  highly  inter¬ 
esting  testimony  of  Dr.  Browne,  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Crichton  Institution,  Dumfries. 
[The  following  facts  were  collected  by  him 
in  1840,  in  a  single  county  town ;  and  we 
most  cordially  agree  with  him  in  thinking 
that  they  illustrate  many  of  the  evils  that 
result  from  the  absence  of  a  proper  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  insane  poor  : — 

“  1.  Two  respectable  tradesmen,  whose  only 
crime  is  insanity,  are  confined  in  the  jail  among 
felons. 

“  2.  A  woman,  still  young,  has  become  com¬ 
pletely  paralytic  from  having  been  heavily 
ironed  by  her  parents  for  at  least  ten  years. 

“3.  A  young  man,  of  great  muscular 
strength,  is  allowed  to  run  about  the  streets  to 
the  danger  of  the  inhabitfints ;  and  another 
powerful  young  man.  although  partially  disa¬ 
bled  by  the  loss  of  a  limb,  is  allowed  to  so  at 
large  and,  often  assaults  women  and  children. 

“  4.  A  woman,  the  mother  of  a  family,  is 
allowed  to  run  about  the  country  in  a  state  of 
utter  destitution,  and  often  appears  in  the 
streets  in  a  state  of  nudity. 

“  5.  A  man,  seventy  years  old,  has  been 
chained  to  his  bed  for  a  large  portion  of  that 
time,  and  his  daughter,  who  has  been  insane 
three  years,  goes  at  large  quite  unprotected. 

“6.  A  woman  has  been  confined  in  a  room 
above  fifteen  years  ;  and  during  all  this  time 
her  cries,  said  to  be  dependent  on  hunger,  have 
been  such  as  to  prove  painful  and  offensive  to 
persons  in  the  street.” 

We  understand  that  the  fearful  atroci¬ 
ties  in  the  isle  of  Arran  have  been  mean¬ 
while  put  a  stop  to.  But  where  is  our  se¬ 
curity  against  their  revival  there,  or  their 
continuance  in  other  places  yet  undiscover¬ 
ed  and  unknown,  away  from  public  notice 
and  public  indignation  ?  We  cannot  doubt, 
therefore,  that  the  humanity  of  the  general 
voice,  outraged  as  it  must  be  by  these  af- 
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flicting  disclosures,  will  powerfully  second  the  emotions  of  pity,  or  even  of  horror, 
the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners  awakened  by  the  sufferings  of  these  unques- 
for  the  extension  of  lunatic  asylums,  and  tionable  objects,  hurry  us  as  if  by  the  force 
we  should  add,  for  the  multiplication  of  of  a  blind  and  headlong  impulse  to  the  ad- 
them  where  necessary,  till  room  enough  vancing  of  institutions  for  other  objects  not 
was  provided  for  harboring,  and  in  all  pos-  so  unquestionable  as  these.  In  a  cause  so 
sible  comfort,  these  poor  unfortunates  all  sacred  as  the  relief  of  human  suffering,  we 
over  the  land.  This  is  clearly  a  case  to  should  be  ashamed  to  allege  the  argument 
which  the  maxim  quoted  by  Dr.  Alison,  in  of  economy  for  any  other  purpose,  than  to 
p.  136,  does  not  in  the  least  degree  apply,  enlist  as  many  as  possible  in  support  of  that 
even,  that  “  the  more  you  do  for  the  poor  system  which  we  hold  to  behest — and  best, 
the  more  you  will  contribute  to  their  in-  not  for  the  interests  of  the  privileged  few, 
crease.”  If  this  maxim  have  ever  so  work-  but  for  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  great- 
ed  on  the  minds  either  of  officials  or  of  the  est  number,  or  for  the  general  and  abid- 
higher  administrators  of  the  law,  as  to  have  ing  interest  of  society  at  large.  It  is  on 
led  to  this  shameful  neglect  of  the  insane,  this  account,  and  on  this  alone,  that  we  ad- 
let  there  be  instant  measures  taken  for  such  vert  at  all  to  the  consideration  of  expense, 
a  flagrant  abuse  being  conclusively  and  for  or  venture  to  make  the  statement,  which, 
ever  put  an  end  to.  But  let  care  at  the  nevertheless,  we  do  with  the  utmost  confi- 
same  time  be  taken  that  neither  Dr.  Alison  dence,  that  the  whole  cost  and  keeping  of 
nor  others  shall  so  avail  themselves  of  the  a  complete  apparatus  of  medical  charities — 
just  and  generous  indignancy  which  the  in  which  category  we  include  asylums  for 
evidence  now  adduced  is  so  well  fitted  to  the  dumb  and  the  blind,  along  with  those 
awaken,  as  that  they  shall  be  borne  along  that  have  been  already  specified — that  an 
on  the  tide  of  popular  feeling  to  their  own  adequate  apparatus  of  medical  charities  for 
ulterior  measure  of  a  general  and  indiscri-  all  the  medical  wants  of  Scotland  might  be 
minate  pauperism.  Though  an  incontro-  erected  and  upheld  by  a  mere  fraction  of 
vertible  argument  has  here  been  furnished  the  expenditure  in  which  Scotland  will  in¬ 
fer  the  enlargement  and  multiplication  of  fallibly  be  landed,  should  the  English  sys- 
lunatic  asylums,  it  were  a  most  illegitimate  tern  of  pauperism  once  be  fairly  and  fully 
extension  of  the  argument — it  were  making  introduced  amongst  us.  We  utterly  dis- 
the  conclusion  of  the  syllogism  broader  than  claim  all  anxiety  or  tenderness  for  the 
its  premises,  to  convert  it,  as  Dr.  Alison  wealth  of  the  upper  classes,  and  would  most 
fain  would,  into  an  argument  for  the  en-  cheerfully  consent  to  a  tenfold  encroach- 
largement  and  multiplication  of  poor-hou-  ment  upon  their  means,  could  it  be  clearly 
ses.  And  here  we  regret  to  observe  that  made  out  that  there  would  accrue  from  it 
the  Commissioners,  too,  in  their  Report,  any  sensible  augmentation  to  the  enjoyments 
p.  XXV.,  allege  as  a  reason  for  the  establish-  and  virtues  of  the  species.  It  is  not  to  save 
ment  of  a  poor-house  in  every  large  parish,  the  pockets  of  the  affluent,  but  to  save  the 
that,  among  other  things,  it  would  serve  for  principles  and  the  habits  and  the  solid  hap- 
the  reception  of  incurables.  We  humbly  piness  of  our  commonalty,  that  we  resist 
apprehend  that  if  the  right  consecutive  pro-  the  imposition  of  a  tax,  not  for  the  relief  of 
position  to  the  fact  of  many  unprovided  lu-  disease,  but  for  the  relief  of  indigence.  Let 
iiatics  be  the  establishment  of  lunatic  asy-  the  one  cause  then  be  fairly  detached  and 
lums,  the  right  consecutive  proposition  to  disengaged  from  the  other,  that  the  field 
the  fact  of  many  incurables,  whether  dis-  might  be  cleared  for  a  separate  treatment  of 
missed  from  infirmaries  or  hopelessly  Ian-  the  separate  and  now  only  remaining  topic 
guishing  in  the  households  of  the  poor,  were  of  a  compulsory  provision  for  the  relief  of 
the  establishment  of  hospitals  for  the  incu-  poverty.  We  have  long  held,  and  still  hold, 
rable, — a  great  desideratum  that  would  be  that  there  is  a  more  excellent  way,  not  be- 
prized  by  all  medical  men,  and  by  none  cause  it  is  cheaper,  although  it  can  undoubt- 
more,  we  are  sure,  than  by  Dr.  Alison  him-  edly  lay  claim  to  this  grosser  recommenda- 
self.  If  it  be  a  non  scquitur  that  there  be  tion  also — but  because  greatly  more  fruitful 
many  lunatics,  and  therefore  we  must  have  of  all  that  is  good  and  desirable  both  to  the 
poor-houses,  it  is  in  every  way  as  egregious  poor  themselves  and  to  the  ponulation  at 
a  non  senuitur  that  there  be  many  incura-  large. 

bles,  and  therefore  we  must  have  poor-hou-  We  would  now,  then,  confine  our  atten- 
ses.  Let  there  be  asylums  of  complete  and  tion  to  the  case  of  destitution  alone  ;  and 
ample  accommodation  for  both  ;  but  let  not  the  first  point  to  which  we  shall  advert,  is 
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the  deliverance  given  by  the  Commission¬ 
ers  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  relief  at 
present  granted.  Their  opinion  is,  “  that 
the  funds  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
and  the  provision  made  for  them  out  of  the 
funds  raised  for  their  relief,  is,  in  many  pa¬ 
rishes  throughout  Scotland,  insufficient.” 
They  at  the  same  time  admit  that  the  al¬ 
lowance  made  by  the  administrators  of  the 
poor’s  funds  gives,  in  most  cases,  but  a  very 
imperfect  idea  of  a  pauper’s  resources  and 
actual  means  of  livelihood.  Of  these  resour¬ 
ces  and  means,  they  specify  nothing  more 
than  what  little  they  can  earn  towards  their 
own  subsistence,  which  would  seem  to  im¬ 
ply  that  if  absolutely  able  to  earn  nothing, 
then  the  whole  of  this  subsistence  must 
come  upon  the  poor’s  funds.  And  indeed 
with  these  data,  and  no  other  than  what  they 
found  upon,  we  conceive  this  to  be  the  only 
alternative.  It  is  precisely  what  Dr.  Alison 
would  urge ;  and  we  do  think  that,  in  all 
consistency,  they,  on  their  own  premises, 
are  fairly  shut  up  unto  it, — nor  do  we  see 
how,  on  these  premises  alone,  it  is  possible 
to  escape  from  the  conclusion,  that  when 
any  applicant  for  parish  relief  can  do  no¬ 
thing  for  himself,  it  is  incumbent  on  the 
administrators  of  the  parish  fund  to  do  all 
for  him. 

And  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
Commissioners  are  in  no  want  of  a  basis, 
and  a  very  extended  one  too,  of  most  re¬ 
spectable  and  impressive  testimonies  on 
which  to  found  their  decision.  They  have 
the  judgment  of  many  very  distinguished 
individuals,  both  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  and 
among  the  latter  some  of  the  most  eminent 
clergymen  in  Scotland,  to  keep  them  fully 
in  countenance.  What  we  want  is,  that 
there  shall  be  no  halting  between  two  opin¬ 
ions  upon  this  question  ;  and  more  particu¬ 
larly,  that  a  law  shall  not  be  given  forth  that 
might  warrant  a  larger  expectation  on  the 
part  of  the  poor,  than  both  the  framers  and 
administrators  of  that  law  are  honajidc  pre¬ 
pared  to  realize.  Let  there  be  no  such  jug¬ 
glery  practised  on  the  working  classes  and 
the  commonalty  of  Scotland,  as  a  smiling 
aspect  of  mercy  and  munificence  towards 
them  in  the  statute-book,  while  all  is  made 
to  frown  so  repulsively  upon  them  in  our 
courts  of  administration.  Whatever  the 
law  is  to  be,  let  it  not  be  such  a  law  as  shall 
promise  one  thing  and  perform  another.  If 
the  poor  man  who  can  earn  nothing  for  him¬ 
self,  have  really  as  good  a  right  to  his  com¬ 
fortable  subsistence,  as  a  creditor  has  to  the 
payment  of  his  debts, — and  the  law  by  de¬ 


claring,  as  it  has  done,  in  his  favor,  actual¬ 
ly  does  constitute  him  the  possessor  of  such 
a  right — then,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
just  and  honorable,  let  the  pauper  have 
the  same  facilities  for  the  prosecution  of 
his  right  which  the  creditor  has  for  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  his.  It  is  not  fair-dealing  with 
the  humbler  classes  of  society, — first  to  pro¬ 
claim  by  act  of  Parliament  that  such  and 
such  are  their  dues,  and  then  to  plant 
scare-crows  in  the  way  of  their  attainment 
— such  scare-crows  as  have  been  devised 
both  by  the  Poor-law  of  Ireland,  and  the 
reformed  Poor-law  of  England  ;  and  in  vir¬ 
tue  of  which  the  population  of  both  coun¬ 
tries  have  been  thrown,  and  most  naturally, 
into  the  festerment  of  an  universal  discon¬ 
tent.  And  such  infallibly  will  be  the  up¬ 
shot  in  Scotland,  if,  after  the  proclamation 
of  a  larger  and  more  liberal  system  of  relief 
than  heretofore,  the  expectations  which  it 
is  fitted  to  awaken,  are  not  followed  up : 
and  such  a  mockery  be  practised,  as  that  of 
throwing  more  widely  open  the  door  of  pub¬ 
lic  charily,  and  then,  by  the  rigors  of  a 
stinted  or  severe  administration,  turning 
the  expectant  crowds  away  from  it.  We 
had  much  rather  that  Dr.  Alison’s  views 
should  be  adopted  in  their  full  extent,  prori- 
ded  also  that  they  were  acted  upon  to  their full 
extent,  than  that  by  an  ambiguous  and  mid¬ 
way  system,  which  made  the  word  of  prom¬ 
ise  to  the  ear  and  brake  it  to  the  hope, 
there  should  be  aught  like  playing  fast  and 
loose  with  the  population.  No  doubt,  we 
honestly  believe,  that  if  Dr.  Alison’s  system 
were  acted  out,  its  manifold  evils,  nay,  its 
total  untenableness,  would,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  months,  become  palpable  to  the  whole 
community.  But  far  better  that  the  exper¬ 
imental  demonsrtation  should  be  given,  and 
we  should  become  so  much  wiser  in  conse¬ 
quence,  than  that  the  public  understanding 
should  be  mystified  by  a  wretched  compo¬ 
sition  between  the  syste.ms  of  a  voluntary 
and  compulsory  provision — whereby  the 
double  mischief  is  indicted  of  slackening 
the  energies  of  the  one  system  and  disguis¬ 
ing  the  evils  of  the  other.  Infinitely  better 
than  this  were  a  fair  and  full  competition 
between  the  two  systems,  and  under  the 
close  observation,  too,  of  intelligent  lookers- 
on, — nor  can  we  imagine  a  wiser  expedient 
for  this  than  what,  in  our  estimation,  is  so 
well  recommended  by  the  Commissioners, 
we  mean  a  Board  of  Supervision,  who 
might  receive  reports  from  every  separate 
locality  whence  they  require  one, — and  we 
would  add,  as  in  so  momentous  a  question 
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as  this  all  should  be  above  board,  who  might  the  ecclesiastical  question  ;  whereas,  in  the 
lie  open  to  complaints  from  all  parts  of  treatment  of  our  own,  or  the  economical 
Scotland,  so  as  that  they  might  have  the  question  of  pauperism,  we  shall  designate 
most  ample  materials  before  them  on  which  the  two  systems  of  charity  which  stand  op¬ 
to  judge  of  the  operation  and  merits  and  re-  posed  to  each  other,  by  the  respective  epithets 
suits  of  the  respective  systems  in  all  different  of  the  legal  and  the  gratuitous  systems, 
parishes.  We  are  thoroughly  aware  that  the  In  what  way,  then,  shall  the  comparative 
administrators  of  a  fund  raised  by  assess-  merits  of  these  two  systems  be  fully  and 
ment,  doubtless  under  the  shrewd  apprehen-  decisively  tried  ?  The  tendency  is  to  make 
sion  of  a  pressure  from  without  that  would  the  question  between  them  hinge,  but  with 
speedily  overbear  them,  are  often  glad  to  very  imperfect  data,  on  the  determination 
interpose  every  difficulty  in  the  way  of  ap-  of  particular  cases.  For  example,  an  ap¬ 
plication  for  relief,  nay,  that  they  some-  plicant  comes  to  the  parochial  or  city  board 
times  resort  to  the  unfeeling  trickery  of  such  of  administration,  and  makes  statement 
delays  and  shameful  evasions  as  Dr.  Alison  there  of  his  necessities — in  total  destitu- 
has  done  well  to  expose.  Now  we  would  tion,  let  us  imagine,  and  able  to  earn  no- 
have  all  this  conclusively  done  away.  Let  thing.  The  conception  is,  that  the  advo- 
the  compulsory  system,  as  far  as  recom-  cates  of  a  compulsory  provision  would  as- 
mended  by  the  Commissioners,  and  either  sign  for  him  a  larger  allowance,  to  be  de- 
with  or  without  his  modifications,  be  hon-  frayed  out  of  a  fund  raised  by  assessment, 
estly  followed  out — else  its  merits  or  de-  and  which  might  be  increased  indefinitely ; 
merits  will  not  have  been  fairly  exhibited,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  advocates 
If  we  are  to  have  a  legal  system  of  charity  for  a  gratuitous  provision  would  labor  to 
in  Scotland,  lei  it  be  fully  acted  out — both  put  him  off  with  a  smaller  allowance,  as  be- 
that  we  may  clearly  see  (which  we  should  ing  aware  that  the  public  fund  at  their 
do  in  a  very  short  time,)  what  it  tends  to;  disposal,  made  up  of  spontaneous  contri- 
and  that  meanwhile  there  might  be  no  heart-  buiions  from  the  charitable,  was  of  precari- 
burning  among  the  people  because  of  its  ous  yet  very  limited  extent,  and  therefore 
harsh  administration,  or  because  of  our  unable  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  it, 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  expectations  unless  upon  the  system  of  a  very  rigid  and 
which  ourselves  have  awakened.  parsimonious  administration.  And  thus  it 

flow,  then,  shall  we  proceed  to  test  the  is,  that,  on  looking  singly  at  such  a  irans- 
respective  merits  of  the  two  systems?  But  action  as  this,  the  seeming  kindness  is  all 
let  us  first,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  on  the  side  of  the  compulsory,  while  the 
affix  its  own  proper  denomination  to  each  seeming  harshness  and  severity  are  all  on 
of  them.  We  have  hitherto  been  in  the  habit  the  side  of  the  gratuitous  system.  And 
of  distinguishing  the  one  by  the  epithet  of  when,  after  having  arrived  at  this  conclu- 
the  compulsory  or  legal,  and  the  other  we  sion  on  the  spirit  of  the  respective  adminis- 
have  sometimes  termed  the  voluntary  method  trations,  we  further  look  to  their  substantial 
of  charity.  But  our  objection  to  the  latter  ap-  effects  on  the  comfort  of  the  poor,  the  judg- 
pellative  is,  that  it  has  already  become  the  ment  is  a  most  natural  one — that  just  as 
of  another  question — that  which  palpably  as  that  half-a-crown  in  the  week 
relates  to  National  Establishments  of  Reli-  can  purchase  a  greater  amount  of  main- 
gion ;  and  so  might  operate  with  a  darkening  tenance  than  a  shilling  in  the  week,  so 
and  transforming  influence  on  our  present  must  there  be  less  of  want  and  more  of  suffi- 
subject,  by  awakening  the  prejudices  and  as-  ciency  among  the  humbler  classes  of  so- 
sociations  which  belong  to  another  subject  ciety  under  the  one  economy  than  under 
altogether  different  from  the  one  that  now  the  other. 

engages  us.  It  is  well,  in  the  management  It  has  been  said  so  often  by  the  advo- 
of  one  controversy,  to  avoid  the  use  of  any  cates  of  the  gratuitous  system,  that  we  al- 
names  that  may  have  acquired  the  proper-  most  grudge,  both  for  ourselves,  and  for 
ties  of  a  symbol  or  shibboleth  in  another  the  sake  of  our  readers,  to  say  it  over 
controversy.  But  for  this,  the  epithet  “  vol-  again — that  this  humbler  ostensible  allow- 
untary”  seems  a  very  good  one,  and  per-  ance,  this  shilling  a-week,  does  not  repre- 
haps  the  best,  for  the  designation  of  that  sent  the  whole  amount  of  the  benefit  which 
system  of  public  charity  which  we  advo-  under  their  system  accrues  to  the  poor.  In 
cate.  On  the  consideration  now  given,  the  first  place,  they  contend,  that  when 
however,  we  shall  make  it  over  for  the  ex-  people  are  not  seduced  by  the  promises  of  a 
elusive  use  of  those  who  have  to  do  with  legal  charity  from  the  wholesome  and  re- 
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spectable  habit  of  a  reliance  upon  them- 1  is  advocated  by  us,  than  under  the  system 
selves,  then,  on  the  strength  of  their  own  which  is  opposed  to  it.  Nay,  to  us  it  would 
diligence  and  their  own  economy  together,  jnot  be  a  matter  of  surprise  but  expectation, 
far  fewer  instances  will  occur  of  such  as  if,  under  a  well-regulated  economy  such  as 
are  brought  to  the  melancholy  plight  of  a  vve  should  have  it,  we  were  enabled  to  ex¬ 
total  destitution  at  the  lime  of  life  when  all  hibit  as  the  triumphant  result  of  a  most  easy 
strength  has  forsaken  them,  and  they  are  and  practicable  nianagemeni,  or  as  the  tro- 
able  to  do  nothing  for  themselves;  or,  phy  of  its  success — that  should  there  ever 
in  other  words,  of  such  as  are  overtaken  occur  a  real  case  of  utter  and  extreme  re- 
by  the  twofold  calamity  that  they  neither  sourcelessness,  where  there  were  no  rela- 
have  any  thing,  nor  can  earn  any  thing,  lives  to  assist,  and  no  acquaintances  to  pity 
But  this,  though  a  most  important  con-  or  lend  a  helping  hand,  we  should  be  enabled, 
sideration  truly,  does  not  just  meet  our  as  the  fruit  of  our  cheaper  though  far  kind- 
supposition  of  one  who  had  actually  come  Tier  administration,  whenever  such  an  ex- 
to  the  bar  of  public  charity  ;  and  with  the  ample  of  unquestionable  and  well-authenti- 
double  calamity,  too,  upon  him  both  of  cated  want  or  wretchedness  came  before 
total  want  and  total  helplessness;  and  in  us,  to  deal  with  it  far  more  generously  than 
which  case — a  case  sometimes,  at  least,  would  be  safe  or  possible  in  other  circum- 
of  real  occurrence  under  every  system,  stances,  and  so  as  greatly  to  outpeer  the 
whether  it  be  of  greater  frequency  under  stinted  allowances  of  a  Poor-house, 
one  system  than  another  or  not — how  can  VVe  are  quite  aware  that  all  this  is  denied 
we  vindicate  our  own  paltry  allowance  of  by  our  antagonists.  They  tell  us  of  cases, 
one  shilling  a  week,  as  contrasted  with  the  undoubted  cases,  where  an  assessment  ex- 
inore  generous  allowance  under  the  other  isls,  and  yet  where,  within  its  region,  peo- 
syslem  of  half-a-crown  ?  Our  reply  at  this  pie  are  to  be  found  w  ho  are  both  industrious 
next  stage  of  the  argument  is,  that  our  ad-  and  frugal — as  if  we  ever  imagined  that  a 
versaries  do  not  take  all  the  resources  of  compulsory  provision  for  the  poor  would 
an  applicant  into  account,  when  they  admit  annihilate  these  principles;  or  as  if  it  were 
no  other  element  into  their  computation  not  enough  for  our  argument  that,  as  far  as 
than  his  own  earnings.  He  may  have  re-  the  induence  of  the  system  was  concerned, 
lativcs,  who,  if  they  did  not  feel  released  it  tended  more  or  less  to  reduce  and  to  en- 
from  their  duties  by  the  promise.s  of  a  legal  feeble  them.  And  they  allege  the  same 
charity,  would  have  done  so  much  for  him.  thing  of  the  relative  affections — as  if  it  had 
He  may  have  neighbors,  who,  if  not  divert-  at  any  lime  been  said  that  a  poor-rate  would 
ed  by  the  same  cause  from  the  sympathy  eradicate  these  strong  instincts  of  nature, 
and  the  aid  they  otherwise  had  rendered,  though  surely  it  were  mo.st  natural  to  ex- 
would  have  done  so  much  more.  There  pect  that  it  should  reduce  the  operation  of 
might  be  w'ealihy  and  well-disposed  indi-  them.  And  they  can  also  quote  examples, 
viduals,  whose  regards,  under  a  proper  local  too,  of  countries  were  the  legal  system  of 
and  parochial  arrangement,  could  be  di-  charity  is  established,  and  yet  where  neigh 
reeled  to  all  the  more  clamant  and  extra-  bors  still  continue  to  assist  each  other — as 
ordinary  cases;  but  such  private  charity  if  the  deadliest  mischief  might  not  ensue, 
ah  extra,  as  being  more  precarious  and  although  the  habit,  at  one  lime  vigorous 
really,  in  comparison  with  the  others,  far  and  entire,  were  not  extinguished,  but  had 
more  scanty  in  the  amount,  is  what  we  less  only  been  relaxed  and  become  le.«s  pre.' 
count  upon  and  less  care  for.  Our  reply  valent  or  powerful  than  before.  Lastly,^ 
therefore  in  the  general  is  this — Let  the  they  can  produce  the  instances  of  many 
principles  of  prudence  for  oneself,  and  of  rich,  who,  over  and  above  the  levy  that  is 
affection,  both  relative  and  social,  for  others  made  upon  them  by  the  pauperism  of  their 
— principles  inserted,  by  the  strong  hand  locality,  indulge  in  acts  of  private  gene- 
of  Nature,  in  the  human  constitution,  and  rosity  besides — as  if  it  were  necessary,  for 
which  Christianity  would  invigorate  still  the  confirmation  of  our  views,  that  wher- 
more — let  these  be  kept  in  free  and  undis-  ever  the  relief  of  indigence  was  enforced 
turbed  play  throughout  any  aggregate  of  by  law,  not  only  must  benevolence  be 
human  beings,  and  not  be  enfeebled  or  diminished,  but  benevolence  must  wholly 
paralyzed  by  the  devices  of  an  artificial  disappear.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  that  the 
charity  :  and  our  assertion  is,  that  we  shall  tendency  of  things  is  in  that  direction, 
both  have  fewer  poor,  and  these  few  more  though  we  cannot  help  our  antagonists 
amply  provided  for,  under  the  system  which  denying  even  this  ;  and  it  were  certainly 
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most  (lifTicult  to  gather  the  materials  for  a 
precise  arithmetical  refutation  of  them, 
from  tlie  inner  recesses  whether  of  a  house¬ 
hold  or  of  a  nei2hb<)rhood.  It  is  thus  that, 
notwithstanding  all  which  might  be  con¬ 
cluded  from  the  known  laws  and  likeli¬ 
hoods  of  human  nature,  they  may  yet  stand 
their  ground;  and  on  the  strength  of  their 
alleged  instances,  who  can  hinder  them 
from  stoutly  affirming,  that  their  artificial 
provision  for  the  destitute  has  no  effect  in 
doing  away  the  anterior  natural  provision, 
and  not  even  in  lessening  the  amount  of 
it — that  it  does  not  supplant,  but  only  sup¬ 
plements  what  they  get  otherwise :  and 
that  therefore  any  aliment  which  is  or¬ 
dained  for  them  by  law  must  prove  a  clear 
addition  to  the  comforts  of  the  poor. 

We  therefore  repeat,  that  it  were  well  if 
the  argument  on  both  sides  were  now  ter¬ 
minated.  Surely  by  this  time  the  contro- 
vertists  have  well  nigh  said  their  all ;  and  it 
were  henceforth  most  desirable  that  the 
war  of  words  should  give  place  to  a  contest 
of  experiences.  We  in  truth  care  very  little 
whether  it  shall  be  the  legislation  of  the 
Commissioners  or  that  of  Dr.  Alison  w'hich 
is  now  to  be  adopted — provided  only  that  it 
be  such  a  legislation  as  will  leave  room  for 
the  lessons  and  the  verifications  which 
might  yet  be  given  forth,  as  the  actual  re¬ 
sults  of  trials  actually  made  and  fully  perse¬ 
vered  in  till  they  were  historically  and  ex¬ 
ecutively  brought  to  a  conclusion — so  that 
the  question  at  issue  might  at  length  be  de¬ 
cided,  not  on  the  fancies  of  speculation,  but 
on  the  findings  in  act  and  in  effect  of  a  real 
and  practical  operation.  Since  the  reason- 
ers  cannot  settle  the  difference  betw^een 
them,  let  the  appeal  be  carried  from  the 
reasoners  to  the  doers  ;  and  all  we  want  is, 
that  there  shall  not  be  such  a  legislation  as 
to  interpose  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  this 
appeal,  'fhe  Commissioners  are  probably 
not  aware  of  the  serious  difficulties  which 
their  proposed  Unions  of  parishes  would 
throw  in  the  way  of  making  any  attempt  in 
large  towns  to  proceed  on  the  gratuitous 
system,  and  so  as  to  demonstrate  at  all 
events  the  entire  safety,  and,  as  we  believe 
too,  the  triumphant  success  of  its  methods, 
even  in  the  worst  or  unlikeliest  places  that 
might  be  fixed  upon.  The  writer  of  this 
article  did  make  such  an  attempt  in  Glas¬ 
gow  in  the  poorest  quarter  of  the  city, 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  in  a  population 
of  about  twelve  thousand ;  and  his  great 
difficulty,  his  only  one  in  fact,  lay,  not  in 
the  making  of  the  trial,  but  in  the  obtain- 
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ing  of  liberty  to  make  the  trial.  It  was  to 
surmount  the  obstruction  which  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  Glasgow  being  civilly  held  as  one 
parish,  threw  in  the  way  of  a  separate  and 
independent  treatment  for  the  single  parish 
of  St.  John’s.  The  opposition  which  he 
had  to  encounter  at  the  first,  and  which  he 
used  to  term  the  legal  or  political  difficul¬ 
ties  of  the  problem — these  he  admits  were  of 
a  truly  formidable  character,  and,  save  in  a 
conjunction  of  peculiar  circumstances,  could 
never  have  been  overcome.  The  natural  or 
inherent  difficulties  of  the  problem,  again, 
those  which  had  to  be  encountered  in  the 
actual  management  of  parish  cases,  and  con¬ 
verse  on  the  question  of  their  necessities 
with  parish  families,  these  were  got  through, 
as  all  the  surviving  agents  can  attest,  with 
a  lightness  and  facility  which  surpassed  all 
expectation,  and  proved  quite  marvellous 
even  to  ourselves.  In  other  words,  the 
difficulty,  the  whole  difficulty,  lay,  not  in 
carrying  cn  the  enterprise,  but  in  getting 
leave  to  begin  it.  Now,  the  proposed  law 
of  the  Commissioners  for  the  union  of  par¬ 
ishes,  unless  it  be  qualified  and  guarded  in 
a  certain  way,  may  put  an  extinguisher  on 
any  such  leave  in  all  time  coming.  We  do 
not  enter  upon  the  merits  of.  the  law,  nor 
shall  we  quarrel  indeed  with  any  general 
law  that  might  be  proposed — provided  that 
we  can  obtain  such  a  permissive  clause  as 
might  be  appended  to  any  law ;  and  the 
effect  of  which  should  be  to  empower  a  trial 
of  the  gratuitous  system  in  given  localities, 
and  on  certain  specified  conditions.  It  is 
needless  to  state  in  full  detail  what  these 
conditions  ought  to  be,  till  we  know  that 
the  idea  of  such  a  permissive  and  excep¬ 
tional  clause  as  we  have  ventured  to  recom¬ 
mend,  will  be  at  all  entertained.  Let  a  very 
general  outline,  then,  of  the  requisite  pro¬ 
vision  for  this  object  suffice  for  the  present. 
First,  w'hen  a  given  number  of  persons  con¬ 
nected  by  property  or  residence  with  a  poor 
locality,  and  approved  of  as  competent  to 
their  offered  task,  whether  by  the  magis¬ 
trates  and  council  in  towns,  or  by  the  pro¬ 
per  local  authorities  in  the  country,  shall 
undertake  to  meet  all  new  cases  of  poor  per¬ 
sons,  which  shall  occur  within  the  limits  of 
their  assumed  district,  from  means  of  their 
own  raising — they  shall  be  left  for  a  time  to 
the  uncontrolled  management  of  all  such 
cases,  subject,  however,  at  all  times  to  the 
inspection  of  their  proceedings  by  the  au¬ 
thorities  of  the  place,  and  to  the  duty  of 
sending  reports  of  these  proceedings,  when¬ 
ever  required  to  do  so  by  the  Board  of  Su- 
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pervision  for  Scotland.  Secondly,  when 
cases  of  lunacy  or  fever,  or  generally  of  in¬ 
stitutional  disease  and  impctency,  occur 
within  the  said  locality,  these,  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  families  to  which  they  belong, 
shall  be  sent  each  to  its  own  proper  hospital 
asylum  ;  and  if  not  admitted  gratuitously 
there,  shall  be  paid  for  by  an  assessment 
raised  in  the  usual  manner.  Third,  that 
the  district  thus  assumed  shall  have  the 
benefit  of  the  law  of  residence  for  their 
protection  against  the  influx  of  poor  from 
other  parishes,  and  that  these  parishes  shall 
have  the  same  protection  from  the  influx  of 
its  poor.  Fourth,  that  when  the  managers 
of  such  districts  shall  recommend  the  limi¬ 
tation  of  public,  or  the  suppression  of  immo-  | 
ral  houses,  to  the  proper  authorities,  their 
recommendations,  save  when  good  cause  is 
shown  to  the  contrary,  shall  be  uniformly 
acted  upon.  Lastly,  and  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  poorer  localities  in  towns,  those 
whose  expense  to  the  fund  raised  by  assess¬ 
ment,  for  the  seven  years  previous  to  their 
adoption  of  an  independent  management 
for  themselves,  has  exceeded  their  contri¬ 
bution  by  the  levy  to  this  fund  during  the 
same  period,  shall  be  wholly  exonerated 
from  the  assessment,  so  soon  as  either  their 
old  paupers  have  all  died  away,  or  they 
have  otlierwise  relieved  the  general  assess¬ 
ment  of  all  further  charge  on  account  of 
them.  It  were  premature  to  enter  on  any 
discussion  for  the  object  cither  of  qualifying 
any  of  these  provisions,  or  of  giving  them 
forth  in  more  explicit  detail.  Perhaps  it 
were  enough  if  a  general  power  were  vested 
in  city  and  provincial  authorities,  by  which 
they  might  grant  leave  to  panics,  who  will 
undertake  to  establish  the  gratuitous  sys¬ 
tem  in  particular  districts,  on  such  terms  as 
might  be  agreed  upon. 

It  gave  the  writer  of  this  Article  great 
pleasure,  many  years  ago,  to  receive  a  letter 
from  an  English  clergyman  of  talent  and 
energy,  and  who  had  paid  great  attention 
to  the  management  of  the  poor,  in  which 
this  very  idea  of  a  permissive  law,  (or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  a  permissive  clause 
in  the  bosom  of  an  imperative  law,)  is 
briefly  but  distinctly  brought  forward. 

“  If  power,”  he  writes,  “  by  a  general  bill,  j 
was  given  to  vestries  to  make  experiments  and 
adopt  measures  suitable  to  themselves,  some 
materials  might  be  furnished  for  a  universal 
principle.  1  know  a  case  or  two,  w'here  the 
whole  property  of  a  parish  is  in  the  hands  of 
one  person,  and  that  a  person  who  sa\vand  de¬ 
termined  to  meet  the  growing  evil ;  and  the 


poor-rate  has  been  reduced  to  a  mere  nothing, 
and  that  instantly.  There  is  a  case  you  may 
see  of  Mr.  Estcourt.  in  the  Report  for  better¬ 
ing  the  condition  of  the  poor.” 

Now,  however  clear  and  confident  are 
our  own  apprehensions  as  to  what  this  true 
and  universal  principle  is,  we  are  not  for 
dogmatizing  eitiier  the  public  or  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  into  an  immediate  verdict  in  our  fa¬ 
vor.  It  is  not  a  verdict  that  we  seek,  it  is 
a  trial.  We  would,  with  all  respect,  yet 
with  all  earnestness,  adjure  them  to  leave 
the  matter  open  for  such  experiments,  as 
might  at  least  add  to  our  materials  for  a 
principle  which  most  assuredly  they  have 
not  yet  found,  and  ought  still  to  be  in  quest 
j  of.  We  confess  ourselves  to  have  been 
fairly  wearied  out  by  those  lengthened 
ratiocinations,  which  it  is  now  quite  obvi¬ 
ous  are  to  have  no  practical  issue;  and 
therefore  do  we  long  all  the  more  for  the 
multiplication  of  proofs,  not  as  argued  out, 
but  as  worked  out  into  actual  results.  Our 
demand  now,  in  short,  is  not  for  dogmata 
on  either  side  of  this  question,  but  for  do 
ings — and  these,  too,  on  both  sides  of  the 
question.  And  will  any  body  of  Com¬ 
missioners,  whether  in  England  or  Scotland, 
tell  us  that  pauperism  is  a  topic  on  which 
their  minds  are  conclusively  made  up,  and 
that  they  are  quite  independent  of  all  fur¬ 
ther  lessons  upon  the  subject — even  though 
experience  be  the  schoolmaster  that  offers 
them  ?  Do  they  stand  in  no  need  of  niJi- 
terials  for  a  discovery,  because,  in  truth, 
they  have  already  discovered,  and  are  now 
in  possession  of,  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
guidance  of  their  future  legislation  ?  We 
have  no  wish  to  force  any  ipse  dixit  of  ours 
on  the  acceptance  of  others ;  and  we  trust 
that  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  sufficiently 
modest  request,  when  the  whole  amount  of 
it  is,  that  all  room  and  opportunity  shall  not 
be  cut  off  for  the  trial  of  a  process  which 
might  lead  in  its  issues  to  the  extirpation, 
not  of  pauperism,  but  of  a  tax  for  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  it.  This  is  a  proposal  which  we 
make  all  the  more  readily,  and  w  hich  every 
one  must  see  might  be  acceded  to  all  the 
more  safely,  if  there  be  a  vigilant  Board  of 
Supervision  to  witness  and  watch  over  all 
the  proceedings ;  and  so  as  to  satisfy  the 
public  that,  under  such  an  economy  as  we 
have  ventured  to  recommend,  the  poor,  in 
general,  are  as  comfortable  and  as  well  cared 
for,  and  the  deserving  pcor  a  great  deal  more 
so,  than  in  most  other  parishes. 

But  while  we  thus  desiderate  a  larger  ex- 
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perience  under  the  cover  of  a  permissive 
law,  it  is  not  that  we  stand  in  need  of  it  for 
our  own  satisfaction,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
public  understanding,  which  is  yet  very  far 
from  being  satisfied.  In  justice  to  our  own 
views  we  must  aver,  that,  not  our  partiali¬ 
ties  alone,  but  our  most  decided  convic¬ 
tions,  have  long  been  on  the  side  of  the  grji- 
luitous  system — insomuch  that  without  one 
remainder  of  fear  or  inisgivinff,  we  feel  no 
doubt  whatever  that  such  a  tentative  pro¬ 
cess  as  we  now  recommend,  would  verv 
.soon  make  the  superior  comfort  and  efficacy 
of  this  system  quite  palpable  to  the  under¬ 
standings  of  all.  The  writer  of  this  article 
did  make  the  trial  twenty-five  years  ago, 
and  with  a  success  which  went  far  beyond 
the  expectations  both  of  himself  and  of  all 
his  coadjutors — and  that  too  in  the  midst  of 
such  difficulties,  as  both  to  have  rendered 
his  own  undertaking  an  experiment um  crueis, 
and  to  supply  him  an  argumentvm  a  fortiori 
in  favor  of  ail  other  cases  when  once  these 
difficulties  are  cleared  away.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  the  locality  on  which  he  operat¬ 
ed,  the  poorest  in  Glasgow,  had  a  popula¬ 
tion  within  its  borders  of  twelve  thousand 
souls — but  let  this  in  every  future  enter¬ 
prise  be  reduced  to  two  thousand,  the  prop¬ 
er  maximum  for  a  parish,  and  what  an  in¬ 
conceivable  lightening  of  the  task!  In  the 
second  place,  we  had  to  support  all  our] 
cases  of  institutional  disease,  which,  in  all 
the  new  attempts,  ought  to  be  otherwise 
provided  for.  In  the  third  place,  our  voice 
was  of  no  influence  for  the  restraint  or  the 
regulation  of  public  houses — a  mighty  re¬ 
form,  and  by  which  we  might  dry  up  the 
most  deleterious  and  far  the  most  abundant 
source  of  pauperism.  In  the  fourth  place, 
we  had  no  protection  against  the  influx  of 
the  poor  from  other  parishes,  which  greatly 
exceeded  the  efflux  of  our  own,  and  this 
proved  a  heavy  addition  to  the  expense  of 
our  operations.  And  lastly,  though  we  al¬ 
together  relieved  the  assessment  in  Glas¬ 
gow  from  our  own  poor,  yet  was  not  our 
parish  relieved  in  consequence  from  its 
share  of  the  assessment  for  the  general  poor 
of  the  city — an  injustice  this,  which  we 
have  no  doubt  hastened  the  termination  of 
our  system  in  St.  John’s,  but  not  till  after 
a  long  and  prosperous  administration  of 
eighteen  years ;  or,  in  other  words,  not  till 
after  it  had  given  most  unequivocal  proof  of 
its  own  efficacy,  and  that  but  for  the  dis¬ 
couragements  which  were  laid  upon  it,  it 
might  have  remained  a  lasting  monument, 
as  well  as  a  decisive  historical  lesson  for 
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the  truth  of  that  principle,  which  all  the 
oppositions  that  have  been  heaped  upon  it, 
have  only  served  the  more  to  confirm  and 
the  more  to  endear  to  us.  In  our  own 
minds  there  remains  not  the  shadow  of  an 
apprehension  for  the  success  of  any  similar 
attempt,  made  with  all  the  advantages  that 
w'e  now  bargain  for,  on  so  limited  a  terri¬ 
tory  as  we  have  now  specified — and  this  in 
the  very  worst  and  most  wretched  quarter, 
whether  of  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  which 
can  possibly  be  fixed  upon.  Let  it  be  ob¬ 
served  that  the  existing  pauperism  is  left  to 
the  existing  means  for  the  support  of  it — 
gradually  therefore  to  disappear  with  the 
dying  out  of  the  old  cases;  and  that  the 
management  which  we  have  ventured  to 
propose  commences  only  with  the  new  ap 
plications.  We  confidently  predict  both 
the  final  success  and  perfect  facility  of  this 
operation  ;  and  that  each  member  of  the 
agency  in  his  own  little  district  will  be  as¬ 
tonished  at  the  liahtness  of  the  task  which 
he  has  taken  in  hand.  His  business,  of 
course,  will  be  to  make  a  thorough  investi¬ 
gation  of  each  new  case  ;  and  then  first  to 
see  what  the  applicant  can  do  for  himself, 
and  then  what  his  relatives,  and  then  what 
his  neighbors  will  do  for  him.  He  may 
even  (though  this  will  be  seldom  necessary) 

I  on  the  failure  of  these  three  resources,  an- 
( ticipate  the  necessity  of  bringing  him  on  the 
local  and  voluntary  fund,  by  representing 
his  case  to  some  benevolent  acquaintance  of 
his  own.  He  will  soon  be  gratified  by  the 
discovery  of  a  ready  acquiescence  cn  the 
part  of  his  families  in  a  system  of  proced¬ 
ure  which  has  so  much  of  conscience  and 
of  the  feelings  of  nature  upon  its  side;  and 
that  by  the  time  the  old  pauperism  has  dis¬ 
appeared,  the  new  pauperism,  if  indeed  any 
at  all  has  been  formed,  can  be  amply  sus¬ 
tained  on  the  basis  of  the  gratuitous  system. 
So  much  for  one  locality,  the  success  in  the 
management  of  which  will  induce  imita¬ 
tions,  progressing  from  one  parish  or  neigh¬ 
borhood  to  another — so  as  that  not  by  a 
simultaneous,  but  by  a  successive  and 
piecemeal  operation,  a  compulsory  provision 
for  the  relief  of  indigence  may  at  length  be 
wholly  cleared  away.* 

*  We  are  sensible  that  our  brief  and  rapid 
description  of  this  retracing  process  must  give 
a  most  imperfect  idea  of  it.  But  how  can  it  be 
otherwise  within  the  narrow  limits  of  such  an 
article  as  ours ;  and  therefore,  although  we  in¬ 
cur  the  awkwardness  of  a  reviewer  referring  to 
a  work  of  his  own,  we  will  venture  to  slate  that 
a  more  explicit  and  lull  description  is  to  be 
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But  the  question  requires  not  only  a  cer¬ 
tain  parochial  treatment,  that  it  might  be 
rightly  conducted  in  individual  localities — 
it  also  requires  a  certain  parliamentary 
treatment,  that  it  might  be  rightly  set  ago¬ 
ing  over  the  country  at  large.  And  it  were 
well  for  this  latter  purpose  that  legislators 
at  all  times  understood  the  difference,  both 
in  point  of  import  and  effect,  between  an 
imperative  and  a  permissive  law  ;  and  wbat 
the  occasions  were  on  which  the  latter,  and 
not  the  former,  was  the  advisable  kind  of 
legislation.  Gilbert's  Act  is  one  of  the 
earlier  attempts  at  the  reformation  of  En¬ 
glish  pauperism  ;  and,  whatever  the  merits 
might  be  of  the  parochial  process  laid 
down,  it  went  right  to  work  parliamentarily 
— for  it  was  made  not  an  imperative,  but  a 
permissive  law  ;  or,  in  other  words,  parish¬ 
es  were  not  required  whether  they  would  or 
not,  but  only  empowered  if  they  would,  to 
adopt  its  provisions.  And  accordingly  a 
good  many  parishes  did  adopt  them  ;  but 
his  method  was  not  found  to  answer,  or,  at 
least,  did  not  so  take  as  to  induce  a  very 
great  number  of  institutions  ;  and  thus,  af¬ 
ter  making  way  through  a  small  part  ofj 
England,  it  ceased  to  be  in  request,  and  is 
no  longer  regarded  as  a  specific  against  the 
disorders  of  pauperism.  And  the  same  of 
Sturge  Bourne’s  Act,  a  more  recent  attempt 
at  reformation — a  permissive  law,  too,  or 
one  which  but  empowered,  and  did  not  re¬ 
quire  parishes  to  adopt  its  provisions.  It 
was  more  full  of  promise,  and  more  popular 
than  the  former,  and  therefore  more  exten¬ 
sively  acted  on  ;  but  it,  too,  has  only  had  a  ! 
limited  progress,  and,  after  having  run  its 
course,  is  no  longer  confided  in  as  an  infal¬ 
lible  cure  for  the  evils  of  pauperism.  Nei¬ 
ther  of  these  Acts  did  harm.  The  parishes 
which  did  not  adopt  them,  could  not  suffer 
by  them ;  and  the  parishes  which  did, 
though  not  so  successful  as  to  hold  out  a 
light  and  an  example  for  the  rest  of  Eng¬ 
land,  enjoyed,  during  at  least  the  first  years 
of  their  more  careful  administration,  while 
the  regimen  was  still  new  and  under  trial, 
a  temporary  interregnum,  to  say  no  more, 
of  economy  and  good  order.  But,  again, 
when  Mr.  Kennedy  attempted  to  reform  the 
pauperism  of  Scotland  some  twenty  years 
ago,  while  we  hold  him  right  on  the  paro¬ 
chial  treatment  of  this  matter,  we  think  him 
to  have  been  very  far  wrong  in  its  Parlia- 

met  witli  in  a  small  volume  entitled  “  On  the 
Sufficiency  of  the  Parochial  System  without  a 
Poor  Rate,  for  the  right  management  of  the 
Poor.” 
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mentary  treatment — the  Bill  which  he  in 
iroduced  being  for  an  imperative,  and  no 
for  a  permissive  law.  And  so  it  called 
forth  a  very  general  resistance  in  Scotland 
— the  assessed  parishes  there  not  being 
prepared  for  having  the  gratuitous  system 
forced  upon  them,  though  they  could  not 
have  objected  to  such  parishes  as  would, 
availing  themselves  of  a  permissive  law,  and 
making  the  trial  of  it.  And  further,  it  had 
j  been  well,  could  our  present  Home  Secre¬ 
tary  have  adverted  to  this  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  imperative  and  the  permissive, 
at  the  time  when  the  proposal  w  as  made  to 
him  for  the  introduction  of  a  permissive 
clause  in  favor  of  the  gratuitous  system  into 
his  last  Poor-Law  Amendment  Bill ;  and 
then  possibly  he  might  not  have  rejected  it, 
on  the  plea  that  such  a  system  was  altoge¬ 
ther  foreign  to  the  habits  and  the  inclina¬ 
tions  of  Englishmen — for  though,  of  the 
ten  thousand  parishes  in  England,  only  a 
dozen,  in  the  Jirst  instance,  had  acted  on 
the  permission,  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
clause  would  have  been  served  by  it.  It  is 
good  to  multiply  and  to  vary  experiments 
which  can  do  no  harm,  and  by  which  at 
length  a  light  might  be  evoked  upon  this 
question,  which  all  men  might  see  is  pre¬ 
eminently  needed  both  by  statesmen  and  by 
the  public  at  large.  We  do  hope,  there¬ 
fore,  that  one  or  other  of  our  Scotch  mem¬ 
bers  will  secure  the  insertion  of  some  such 
clause  as  we  have  ventured  to  suggest,  in 
any  measure  grounded  on  this  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  which  might  come  be¬ 
fore  Parliament.  It  might  prove  of  the 
greatest  eventual  importance.  It  might 
afford  an  opening  for  such  experimental 
demonstrations  as  will  at  length  open  the 
eyes  of  the  country,  and  save  us  from  a  very 
great  calamity. 

But  ere  we  have  brought  these  observa¬ 
tions  to  a  close,  let  us  brieffy  consider  the 
reasonings  of  Dr.  Alison,  in  his  present 
work,  that  we  may  see  whether  they  are  in¬ 
deed  so  very  strong  as  to  forbid  not  the 
establishment  only,  but  even  so  much  as 
the  entertainment  and  the  trial,  though  in 
places  that  are  disposed  for  it,  of  any  sys¬ 
tem  which  is  opposite  to  his  own. 

First,  then,  he  often  exemplifies  the  not 
unusual  practice  among  pleaders,  of  so 
magnifying  the  topic  of  controversy,  as  to 
invest  it  with  supreme  inffuerice,  and  ex¬ 
clude  the  consideration  of  all  other  influen¬ 
ces  which  can  affect  the  state  of  society. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  for  instance,  that 
the  peasantry  of  our  Lowlands  are  in  a 
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higher  slate  of  comfort  and  sufficiency  than 
those  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  Bui 
there  can  be  as  little  doubt,  that  this  is  a 
difference  which  obtains  between  them  irre¬ 
spectively  of  a  poor-rate — just  as  by  the 
operation  of  causes  altogether  distinct  from 
the  influence  of  a  poor-rate,  tlie  hinds  of 
Norw'ay  are  in  a  better  economic  condition 
than  the  savages  either  of  Karnschatka  or 
Labrador.  But  this  consideration  has  no 
effect  on  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Alison.  So 
long  as  he  is  discussing  a  poor-rate,  it  for 
the  time  being  is  all  in  all  with  him.  The 
whole  of  his  mind’s  eye  is  taken  up  with  it ; 
and  so  he  lays  hold  of  the  single  county  of 
Berwick,  where  an  assessment  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  for  one  or  two  generations,  and 
plays  it  off  against  other  districts  in  Scot¬ 
land  which  remain  unassessed.  It  would 
have  made  a  far  sounder  argument,  if,  in¬ 
stead  of  bringing  its  parishes  into  juxtapo¬ 
sition  with  those  of  the  far  Highlands,  he 
had  attempted  an  immediate  comparison 
with  the  parishes  exclusively  agricultural 
in  the  neighboring  county  of  East  Lothian. 
He  reminds  us  of  those  reasoners  a  few 
years  back,  who  suspended  the  whole  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two  populations  of 
England  and  Ireland,  on  the  presence,  in 
the  one  country,  and  the  want,  in  the  other, 
of  their  own  favorite  specific  of  a  poor-rate 
— which  specific  has  now  been  spread,  like 
a  healing  plaster,  over  the  whole  of  Ire¬ 
land  ;  and  wc  should  like  to  know  what  its 
healing  influence  has  been,  or  if  Ireland  is 
a  whit  the  better  of  it.  The  truth  is,  that 
Father  Mathew,  and  that  too  out  of  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  people  themselves,  or  by  di- 
vertins  their  own  means  from  a  worse  to  a 
better  channel  of  expenditure,  has  done 
them  infinitely  more  good  than  ever  need 
be  expected  from  this  device,  at  the  best  of 
very  doubtful,  or  as  we  think,  of  most  mis¬ 
chievous  operation.  It  would  have  been 
greatly  more  logical  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Ali¬ 
son,  and  his  comparisons  besides  would 
have  been  far  more  instructive,  had  they 
been  instituted  between  different  parts  of  a 
country,  either  both  with,  or  both  without 
the  regimen  of  a  Poor-Law.  He  might 
thus  have  found,  for  example,  at  least  a  few 
years  ago,  that  the  peasantry  of  Northum¬ 
berland  were  in  a  far  better  state  than  those 
of  Sussex,  with  this  only  noticeable  differ¬ 
ence  between  them,  that,  in  the  latter  coun¬ 
ty,  they  had  proceeded  much  farther  in  his 
own  favorite  direction,  of  larger  allowances 
and  a  heavier  poor-rate.  Or  if  he  had 
passed  over  to  Ireland  at  the  time  when 
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they  had  no  poor-rate,  and  compared  its 
province  of  Ulster  with  the  three  other  pro¬ 
vinces,  he  would  have  found  the  difference 
between  a  prosperous  and  a  wretched  com¬ 
monalty — with  no  other  difference  to  ac¬ 
count  for  it,  than  that  the  one  region  was 
the  seat  of  a  dark  and  degrading  supersti¬ 
tion,  while  in  the  other  he  beheld  the  effects 
of  an  active  and  enlightened  Protestantism. 

O 

Or,  in  other  words,  he  might  thus  have 
learned  how  much  could  be  achieved  by 
the  simple  operation  of  moral  causes.  The 
Commissioners  have  not  fallen  into  this  er¬ 
ror  of  Dr.  Alison’s.  They  advert,  and  with 
sound  judgment,  to  the  difference  which 
obtains  between  the  standard  of  enjoyment 
in  different  places,  when  they  tell  us  : — “  It 
is  proper  to  observe,  however,  that  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  poor  should  always  be  judged 
of  with  reference  to  that  of  the  working 
classes.  If  this  be  not  attended  to,  the 
Notes,  particularly  those  of  them  relating 
to  cases  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  will 
convey  an  exaggerated  impression  of  the 
discomforts  of  the  poor.” 

But  what  most  of  all  puts  us  irreconcile- 
ably  at  variance  with  Dr.  Alison,  is  his  total 
misapprehension,  as  wc  think,  of  the  real 
state  and  capabilities  of  the  common  people. 
Because  it  so  happens  that  the  poor  of  a 
certain  parish  are  kept  in  great  comfort  by 
the  liberality  of  certain  benevolent  individu¬ 
als,  he  infers  (and  the  inference  is  altogether 
his  own,  not  that  of  the  witness  on  whose 
testimony  he  is  reasoning)  that  they  are  ab¬ 
solutely  dependent  on  these  liberalities; 
and  that  were  it  not  for  this  “  accident  heu- 
reux,”  as  he  terms  it,  there  would  be  no 
security  against  the  evils  of  their  destitu¬ 
tion.  Now-,  in  opposition  to  this,  wc  most 
confidently  affirm,  that  throughout  any  ag¬ 
gregate  of  two  thousand  human  beings 
placed  anywhere  in  our  own  land — if  not  at 
the  lime  in  extraordinary  circumstances, 
and  not  perverted  from  their  natural  and  or¬ 
dinary  habits  by  the  artificial  and  injudi¬ 
cious  treatment  of  them — all  that  is  given 
from  without  for  the  relief  of  their  indigence 
is  but  the  merest  bagatelle,  w  hen  put  by  the 
side  of  what  is  given  and  received  by  the 
operation  of  an  internal  charity  among 
themselves.  We  say  not  this  to  exonerate 
the  rich  ;  nor  should  we  scruple  to  exact  a 
ten-fold  greater  liberality  at  their  hands, 
than  they  have  ever  yet  been  asked  to  be¬ 
stow,  for  the  support  of  those  higher  chari¬ 
ties,  which  have  respect  to  the  health,  and 
the  morals,  and  the  Christian  instruction  of 
the  people  at  large.  But  we  say  it,  because 
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we  rejoice  to  believe,  that,  throughout  the 
mass  of  the  community  every  where,  there 
(loe.xist  the  means  and  the  materials  of  sub¬ 
sistence,  nay  even  of  comfort,  in  far  ampler 
and  more  equal  diffusion  than  is  at  all  patent 
to  the  glance  of  cursory  observers — and  this 
not  from  any  “  accident  heureux,”  but  from 
such  arrangements  of  a  bounteous  Provi¬ 
dence  as  are  permanent  and  well-nigh  uni¬ 
versal — not  an  accident,  but  an  essential  in 
the  constitution  of  human  society,  and  the 
actual  ordering  of  human  affairs.  We  are 
abundantly  sensible  that  these  gifts  of  a  gra¬ 
cious  heaven  are  often  miserably  abused ; 
but  what  we  contend  for  is,  that  from  the 
abuse,  and  not  the  absence  of  them,  pro¬ 
ceeds  far  the  greatest  amount  of  that  want 
and  wretchedness  which  prevail  amongst  us. 
From  the  very  magnitude  of  the  abuse,  in¬ 
deed,  we  can  infer  the  magnitude  of  the 
provision  which  exists  within  the  limits  of 
every  locality.  The  slowness  of  perception 
in  this  matter,  both  on  the  part  of  sentinten- 
talists  and  reasoners,  is  quite  marvellous — 
and  that,  too,  in  the  face  of  the  most  authen¬ 
tic  and  thoroughly  ascertained  statements 
in  regard  to  the  consumption  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  We  are  told  by  Sheriff  Alison 
that  the  sum  of  twelve  hundred  thousand 
pounds  is  spent  every  year  upon  these  in  the 
city  of  Glasgow'  alone,  and  this  chiefly  he 
says  by  the  lower  orders,  a  sum  equivalent 
to  c£4  a  head,  not  for  each  family  but  for 
each  individual  of  the  population,  tanta¬ 
mount  to  c£8000  a  year  for  every  plebeian 
section  of  two  thousand  inhabitants :  and 
yet,  in  the  face  of  this  announcement,  are 
we  told  in  effect  by  Dr.  Alison,  that  but  for , 
the  “  accident  heureux”  of  a  few  resident 
wealthy  among  them,  there  can  no  security 
be  found  against  their  extreme  destitution, 
but  in  his  favorite  scheme  of  a  poor-rate  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  unseen  thousands 
which  might  be  better  spent  go  for  nothing 
in  his  estimation,  while  the  palpable  hun¬ 
dreds,  whether  from  the  donatives  of  the 
wealthy,  or  from  the  allowances  of  a  public 
charity,  are  all  in  all  with  him.  Verily  the 
data  and  the  conclusions  of  these  two  most 
strenuous  advocates  for  a  Scottish  poor-law, 
hang  most  loosely  together  ;  while,  for  our¬ 
selves,  we  can  at  least  say  that  our  own 
doctrine  and  our  ^own  experience  are  in 
most  perfect  keeping  the  one  with  the  other. 
The  writer  of  this  article  had  the  fortune 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  economical  man¬ 
agement  of  the  poorest  locality  in  Glasgow, 
and  that  not  of  two  thousand  but  of  twelve 
thousand  inhabitants,  which  was  cleared  of 


the  compulsory  provision  for  its  poor  in  not 
many  months — and  this  most  assuredly  with¬ 
out  the  “  accident  heureux”  of  large  and 
liberal  dispensations  from  the  wealthy, 
which  formed  but  an  insignificant  fraction 
of  what  the  next  door  neighbors  were  natu¬ 
rally  inclined  to  bestow,  and  actually  did 
bestow  on  each  other.*  Our  experience 
there  has  left  behind  it  the  indelible  lesson 
of  love  and  respect  for  the  common  people, 
who  if  but  frankly  and  rationally  managed, 
could  be  easily  rendered  the  most  effective 
instruments  of  their  own  amelioration. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  enlisting  their  co¬ 
operation  and  good-will  in  behalf  of  that 
which  is  based  on  wbat  is  right,  and  which 
their  own  consciences  must  readily  go  along 
with.  When  we  and  our  coadjutors  found 
it  so  very  practicable  thus  to  deal,  and  thus 
to  succeed  with  12,000  people,  we  cannot 
but  look  on  the  success  as  certain  with  lo¬ 
calities  of  two  thousand  people,  and  that  by 
very  moderate  means,  and  with  very  mode¬ 
rate  trouble  in  the  hands  of  a  much  smaller 
agency  than  we  had  occasion  to  employ. 
We  feel  no  anxiety  respecting  the  general 
provisions  of  the  forthcoming  Bill,  if,  by  a 
permissive  clause,  it  will  but  leave  room 
and  liberty  for  the  spread  of  such  undertak¬ 
ings — when  it  could  be  made  clear  as  day, 
that  with  a  system  of  charity  acting  in  its 
own  proper  character,  and  freed  from  the 
enforcements  of  law,  the  charity  of  the 
statute-book,  at  least  for  tbe  relief  of  indi¬ 
gence,  is  altogether  uncalled  for. 

But  again,  if  we  hold  him  to  be  wrong 
on  the  arithmetic  of  the  question,  or  in  his 
computations  respecting  the  amount  ofwa- 
tcriel  for  charity  which  exists  among  the 
common  people,  we  hold  him  to  be  still  more 
flagrantly  wrong  in  the  ethics  of  the  ques- 
tiofi,  or,  in  his  imagination,  most  injurious, 
we  think,  .and  degrading  to  these  said  com¬ 
mon  people,  as  if  such  were  their  circum¬ 
stances  and  such  their  necessities  that  they 
ought  to  be  released  from  the  morale  of 
charity.  When  we  venture  to  express  our 
satisfaction  and  our  confidence  in  that 
most  beautiful  law’  of  nature  by  which  the 
sympathy  of  neighbors,  even  in  the  most 
plebeian  districts,  is  ever  sure  to  come  forth 
in  timely  adaptation  towards  the  distresses 
of  its  own  immediate  vicinity,  he  tells  us 
that  this  is  not  a  resource  w  hich  ought  to  be 
counted  on — for  it  were  allowing  the  poor 
to  help  the  poor.  Now  this  is  not  only 

*  The  narrative  of  the  whole  process  is  to  be 
found  in  the  work  referred  to  in  our  last  foot-note. 
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what  we  would  allow  but  would  encourage 
to  the  uttermost.  The  kind  and  the  amount 
of  the  expenditure  quoted  in  our  last  para¬ 
graph,  prove  that  there  is  at  least  a  some¬ 
thing  among  them  which  might  be  applied 
otherwise  ;  and  we  should  deem  it  far  worse 
than  morbid  humanity,  we  should  look  up¬ 
on  it  as  an  outrage  on  the  prerogatives  of 
that  moral  nature  which  they  possess  in  com¬ 
mon  with  ourselves,  did  we  offer  to  lay  an 
interdict  on  any  brother  of  our  species,  how¬ 
ever  humble,  from  making  such  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  his  means  as  to  himself  seemeth  good, 
to  the  wants  and  the  sufferings  of  his  fel- 
low-men.  We  are  aware  that,  as  if  to  make 
this  view  of  ours  all  the  more  obnoxious, 
they  would  accuse  us  of  a  something  more 
than  simply  allowing  the  poor  to  help  the 
poor.  They  express  it  otherwise,  and 
call  it  having  the  poor  to  help  the  poor. 
Now  we  are  not  for  leaving  or  for  turn 
ing  our  backs  upon  the  poor  in  any  way — 
or,  to  make  use  of  the  significant  scriptural 
expression,  we  would  not  have  any  man  to 
hide  himself  from  his  own  flesh;  but  rather 
that  the  moral  superintendent  of  every  little 
district  should  hold  the  most  frequent  con¬ 
verse  and  companionship  with  all  its  fami¬ 
lies.  Only  we  hold  that  there  were  far 
more  of  w-isdom  and  correct  principle  in  his 
management,  if,  instead  of  superseding  their 
own  spontaneous  liberalities,  he  offered 
rather  to  countenance  and  to  share  in  them 
— to  head  their  subscription  paper,  and  to 
solicit,  nay,  to  stimulate  their  own  little  of¬ 
ferings  for  any  case  or  visitation  of  distress 
which  may  have  occurred  within  the  sphere 
of  his  superintendence.  Each  individual 
contribution  might  be  small,  but  if  invested 
with  aught  of  the  moral  grandeur  which  our 
Saviour  in  the  gospel  has  conferred  on  the 
widow’s  mite,  every  enlightened  friend  of 
his  species  will  know  how  to  appreciate 
and  to  rejoice  in  it.  But  in  the  aggregate 
he  will  find,  of  these  united  offerings,  to  his 
delight  and  surprise,  that  they  are  not  small; 
and  that  the  difficulty  which  perhaps  at  the 
outset  looked  so  formidable,  is  most  easily 
got  over,  and  in  a  way  far  more  kindly  and 
effective,  than  by  having  it  in  the  usual 
careless  and  cold-blooded  style  to  the  ten¬ 
der  mercies  of  a  poor-house.  This  method 
of  going  to  work  we  hold,  in  the  face  of 
every  invective  to  the  contrary,  to  be 
greatly  the  more  Christian  and  the  more 
compassionate  of  the  two,  besides  that  it 
proceeds  on  a  far  truer  perception  both  of 
human  nature  and  of  what  is  due  to  it. 

Another  and  frequently  reiterated  maxim 
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of  Dr.  Alison’s  is — that  the  whole  burden 
of  this  world’s  charity  should  not  be  made 
to  lie  on  the  truly  benevolent,  but  that  the 
selfish  should  be  forced  by  law  to  share 
in  it.  He  is  far  from  singular  in  this  max- 
im,  for  in  truth  it  has  been  an  engine  of 
mighty  practical  operation  for  speeding  on¬ 
ward  the  pauperism  of  our  land.  It  is  to 
the  influence  of  this  maxim  that  Ireland  is 
mainly  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  her 
poor-law — one  great  object  of  which  was  to 
compel  a  portion  of  their  wealth  from  the 
absentee  proprietors.  And  it  is  to  precise¬ 
ly  the  same  maxim  that  we  can  trace  the 
piecemeal  and  successive  entry  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  into  our  Scottish  parishes, —  a  system 
which  first  broke  out  in  plague-spots  here 
and  there  along  the  border  of  contiguous  and 
contagious  England, but  which  has  since  run 
like  aspreading  leprosy,  over  an  expanse  of 
territory  that  is  every  year  becoming  larger 
than  before.  In  every  instance,  we  believe, 
of  its  having  been  adopted,  the  most  telling 
argument  in  its  favor  was  that  it  brought  in 
the  non-resident  and  often  the  unwilling  her¬ 
itors  as  contributors,  whether  tl.ey  would  or 
not,  to  the  parochial  fund  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor.*  Nevertheless,  and  in  opposition 
to  tins  maxim,  very  generally  adopted  ar.d 
acted  upon  as  it  has  been,  we  must  give  in 
our  dissent  from  it.  We  believe  that  those 
who  have  given  tvay  to  it,  we  mean  the  her¬ 
itors  who  to  lighten  their  own  burden  forced 
on  the  exchange  of  the  old  gratuitous  for 
the  now  compulsory  system  in  our  assessed 
parishes,  have  been  signally  defeated  in 
their  object  ;  and  that  they  will  soon  find, 
if  they  have  not  already  found  it,  how  their 
own  share  of  the  tax  for  charity  will  great¬ 
ly  outrun  the  expense  of  all  their  previous 
free-will  offerings  in  its  cause.  But  this  is 
not  our  argument,  however  fit  for  being  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  selfishness  of  those  w  ho  seek 
to  be  relieved  either  from  the  cost  of  hu¬ 
manity  or  the  labor  of  it.  We  have  no  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  mongrel  benevolence  of  those 
who,  to  ease  themselves  by  getting  ethers 
to  share  it  with  them,  have  become  parties 
to  the  introduction  of  a  system  w  hich  turns 
what  ought  ever  to  have  been  a  matter  of 
love  and  spontaneous  good-will  into  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fierce  and  angry  litigation — and  a  sys¬ 
tem,  too,  under  which  the  poor  of  our  land 
will  become  more  worthless  and  more 

*  The  most  frequent  argument  that  we  heard  in 
Glap'gow  on  the  side  of  assessments  was, — how 
else  can  we  get  at  Mr.  Carrick, — a  gentleman  de¬ 
ceased  many  years  ago  and  understood,  at  that 
time,  to  be  worth  half  a  million. 
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wretched  than  before.  We  can  regard 
them  in  no  other  light  than,  as  in  effect,  the 
enemies  of  their  country,  and  the  cruellest 
enemies  of  the  poor,  though  they  meant  it 
not  so.  We  do  not  seek  from  them  any  aid 
or  co-operation  ;  and  would  gladly  blow  the 
trumpet  of  Gideon,  that  such  faint-hearted 
warriors  might  retire  from  the  field  of  this 
contest  between  the  good  and  the  evil,  and 
leave  us  to  achieve  the  victory,  though  with 
no  other  elements  to  work  upon  than  the  in¬ 
telligence  and  the  capabilities  of  the  people 
themselves. 

The  next  error  that  we  ascribe  to  Dr.  Al¬ 
ison  implies  the  misconception  on  his  part, 
not  as  in  the  two  former  instances  of  an  eth¬ 
ical,  but  of  an  experimental  truth,  fie 
tells,  and  tells  us  truly,  that  a  wretched  pop¬ 
ulation  are  generally  a  w'orthless  population, 
and  that,  with  the  despair  of  extreme  want, 
both  improvidence  and  crime  are  most  fre¬ 
quently  and  most  naturally  associated.  He 
sees,  and  with  just  discernment  too,  the 
contemporaneousness  ofthese  two  elements ; 
but  he  mistakes  altogether,  we  think,  the  or¬ 
der  of  their  succession,  or  their  order  in 
point  of  cause  and  effect.  He  inverts  the  right 
process,  and  hopes  to  elevate  their  charac¬ 
ter  through  the  medium  of  a  higher  physical 
and  economical  comfort,  instead  of  raising 
their  comfort  through  the  medium  of  their 
improved  character  and  habits.  He  would, 
therefore,  address  himself,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  to  that  which,  in  his  estimation, 
claims  the  antecedency,  and  so  would  pro¬ 
pose,  as  his  specific,  a  larger  pecuniary  ad¬ 
ministration,  the  sure  effect  of  which,  in  the 
hands  of  such  a  Union  Committee  as  is  re¬ 
commended  by  the  Commisioners,  holding 
distant,  and  hurried,  and  superficial  con¬ 
verse  with  a  host  of  miscellaneous  cases 
brought  under  their  notice  from  all  parts  of' 
the  city,  would  be,  as  far  as  worthless  re¬ 
cipients  are  concerned,  to  inflame  and  ali¬ 
ment  the  moral  disease,  which,  with  him, 
is  the  accompaniment,  and  with  us  the 
cause,  of  that  great  evil,  in  the  extirpation 
of  which  both  of  us  would  alike  rejoice. 
But  we,  in  accordance  with  our  reverse 
views  of  the  actings  and  reactings  between 
penury  and  profligacy,  would  go  otherwise 
to  work, — willing' not  to  undertake  the  ex¬ 
istent  pauperism,  but  to  provide  against  all 
the  eventual  and  future  pauperism,  and  this 
in  any  district  or  any  number  of  districts, 
however  destitute  or  depraved,  which  the 
adversaries  whom  we  challenge,  would  they 
only  dare  us  to  the  proof,  might  choose  to 
fix  upon.  Each  of  these,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  said,  should  not  exceed  two  thousand 


of  a  population ;  and  what  we  affirm  is, 
that  no  such  want,  and  no  such  wickedness, 
exist  any  where  as  should  scare  us  from 
the  enterprise,  and  without  an  assessment 
of  both  its  moral  and  economical  ameliora¬ 
tion.  The  old  pauperism  would,  in  the 
hands  of  its  present  general  administrators, 
be  getting  lighter  and  easier  every  year ; 
and  nothing,  we  contend,  will  be  found 
lighter  and  easier,  by  the  local  administra¬ 
tors  whom  we  propose,  than  to  restrain  the 
new  pauperism  within  the  most  moderate 
and  manageable  limits,  or  even  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  it  altogether.  And  to  ap¬ 
pease  the  suspicion  of  aught  like  jugglery 
or  injustice  on  our  part,  we  invite  the  ut¬ 
most  vigilance  over  us  of  the  Board  of  Su¬ 
pervision.  We  have  no  doubt  that,  under 
such  a  regimen,  the  beautiful  and  beneficial 
alliance  will  often  be  exemplified  between  a 
right  moral  and  a  right  economical  state,  or 
between  what  may  be  called  the  well-con¬ 
ducted  and  the  well-conditioned  in  the  state 
of  families.  But  Dr.  Alison  utterly  mistakes 
it,  he  fails  to  make  a  most  essential  discrim¬ 
ination  in  this  matter,  when,  because  of  the 
connection  which  subsists  between  these  two 
terms,  he  thinks,  that  by  supplying  either  of 
them  any  how,  the  other  will  be  infallibly 
made  good.  It  is  very  true  that  a  plebeian  fa¬ 
mily  in  respectable  comfort,  will  be  very  gen¬ 
erally  found  a  family  of  decent  and  respect¬ 
able  character.  But  it  makes  all  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  world  whether  the  materials  of 
that  comfort  have  been  earned  and  hus¬ 
banded  by  themselves,  and  so  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  fruit  of  their  own  previous 
industry  and  thrift;  or  whether  the  very 
same  materials  have  been  reared  up  by  those 
now  larger  and  more  liberal  administra¬ 
tions  of  the  poor’s-money,  for  which  our 
antagonists  contend.  And  not  only  do  they 
overlook  this  distinction,  but  what  is  it  they 
propose  ? — not  to  give  such  allowances  as 
might  save  from  the  miseries  of  want  (the 
original  purpose  of  a  legal  charity) ;  but 
such  allowances  as  might,  by  a  consequent 
elevation  in  the  circumstances  of  the  poor, 
induce  that  elevation  in  their  principles  and 
views,  which  the  more  recent  advocates  of 
a  compulsory  system  so  vainly  reckon  upon 
— as  ifthis  moral  superstructure  were  spon¬ 
taneously  to  arise  from  the  foundation  which 
they  would  thus  provide  for  it.  Not  only 
will  they  be  disappointed  in  this,  but  the 
enormous  expenditure  required  to  make  it 
good,  would  of  itselt  make  it  palpable  to  the 
whole  country,  in  a  few  weeks,  that  matters, 
under  such  an  economy,  could  not  possibly 
go  on  ;  or,  if  so  committed  that  we  must 
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persevere,  then,  in  a  few  years,  should  we 
find  that  all  the  barriers  and  safeguards  of 
property  were  levelled  to  the  ground, — the 
sources  of  our  nation’s  prosperity  wholly 
swept  away. 

Yet,  however  much  we  hold  Dr.  Alison 
to  have  failed  in  the  particulars  just  noted, 
there  is  one  reasoning  of  his  which  we  re- 
gard  as  wholly  incontrovertible.  It  is  when 
he  demonstrates,  not  absolutely  and  in  itself, 
but  as  against  the  Commissioners,  the  rights 
of  the  able-bodied  laborer.  It  is  they  in 
fact,  who,  by  their  own  concessions,  have 
placed  him  on  this  vantage-ground.  We 
do  not  see  with  Dr.  Alison,  that  relief 
should  be  granted  to  the  destitute  of  any 
class,  in  the  form  of  a  legal  right;  but  we 
see  precisely  as  he  does,  when  he  pleads, 
and  that  most  ably  and  irresistibly,  the 
at  least  equal  right  of  the  able-bodied  labor¬ 
er,  and,  therefore,  that  they  who  grant  the 
one  are  fully  committed  to  grant  the  other 
also.  Where  is  the  difference — for  in  truth 
we  cannot  perceive  it — on  the  ground  ei¬ 
ther  of  equity  or  of  humane  feeling,  be¬ 
tween  the  applicant  for  charity  who  is  not 
able  to  work,  and  the  applicant  who  is  not] 
able  to  obtain  work  ?  We  conceive  alike 
of  both,  that  they  have  a  full  claim  upon 
our  humanity,  and  that  in  every  small 
enough  and  well-constituted  district,  hu¬ 
manity  could  be  made  to  provide  for  both 
in  the  best  way  possible.  We,  at  the  same 
time,  think  that  law  has  done  a  world 
of  mischief  by  the  way  in  which  she  has  in¬ 
terfered  on  behalf  of  either :  and  that  she 
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overstepped  her  own  proper  boundaries, 
when  in  applying  her  enforcements  to  the 
duties  which  obtain  between  man  and  man, 
she  crossed  the  line  which  separates  be¬ 
tween  the  two  virtues  of  humanity  and  jus¬ 
tice.  But  she  has  passed  the  rubicon ;  and 
the  inconsistencies  and  difficulties  in  which 
she  has  been  consequently  entangled,  prove 
clearly  to  our  apprehension  that  she  has  got 
within  a  domain  through  which  she  cannot 
clearly  see  her  way,  and  just  because  it  is 
not  hers.  She  has  now  got  upon  foreign 
ground ;  and  no  wonder  that  she  flounders 
so  from  one  error  to  another — striving  to 
keep  herself  right  by  what  mathematicians 
call  a  compensation  of  errors.  We  hold 
one  notable  example  of  this  to  be,  that  hav¬ 
ing  traversed  the  limit  which  Nature  has 
drawn  between  equity  on  the  one  hand, 
which  is  clearly  within  her  province,  and  be¬ 
nevolence  on  the  other,  which,  to  our  eyes, 
is  as  clearly  beyond  it — she,  as  if  fearful  of 
going  too  far,  and  half  conscious,  indeed, 
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that  she  has  gone  too  far  already,  should 
draw  an  arbitrary  line  of  her  own,  and,  mak¬ 
ing  a  distinction  where  there  is  no  differ- 

o  ^ 

ence,  select  as  the  only  objects  of  her  care 
those  who  are  not  able  to  work,  and  leave 
out  those  who  are  not  able  to  obtain  work 
to  shift  for  themselves.  Another  example, 
fully  as  egregious,  and  extending  alike  to 
all  the  three  countries,  is,  that  after  en¬ 
grossing  a  law  of  charity  in  her  statute- 
book,  and  so  proclaiming  the  right  of  the 
poor  to  subsistence,  she,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  to  repair  the  consequences  of  her  in¬ 
discretion,  should  devise  every  method  in 
the  shape  of  confinements,  and  restraints, 
and  the  separation  of  families,  for  impeding 
the  prosecution  of  the  so  ordained  right, 
and  making  it  as  unpalatable  as  they  can. 
If  this  be  not  obstructing  the  course  of  jus¬ 
tice,  it  is  at  least  obstructing  what  they 
themselves  call  justice,  and  what  they  are 
fast  teaching  the  general  population  to  call 
justice  also— and  thus  filling  the  lower  or¬ 
ders  with  interminable  heart-burnings.  Let 
us  hope  that  their  multiplied  experience  of 
evils  which  they  cannot  remedy,  and  of  diffi¬ 
culties  which  they  find  to  be  inextricable — 
evils  and  difficulties  in  truth  of  their  own 
j  creating,  and  which,  but  for  their  inter- 
1  ference,  could  all  be  met  and  provided  for 
in  a  more  excellent  way — let  us  earnestly 
hope  that  this  experience  will  at  length 
make  manifest  to  our  rulers  the  great  pri¬ 
mary  and  fundamental  error  into  which 
their  predecessors  have  fallen,  and  lead 
them  to  retire  from  this  field  of  legislation 
altogether. 

But  while  we  thus  admit  that  Dr.  Alison 
has  admirably  made  out  his  case  against 
the  Commissioners,  on  behalf  of  the  able- 
bodied  laborers  who  are  out  of  work,  we 
hold  a  compulsory  provision  for  them  too,  to 
be  in  the  highest  degree  impolitic  and 
mischievous — and  that  both  on  the  general 
grounds,  and  also  on  distinct  and  peculiar 
grounds  of  its  own.  We  feel  quite  sure 
that  a  poor-rate  acts  with  adverse  and  an¬ 
tagonist  force  against  the  wholesome  prac¬ 
tice  of  accumulation.  We  know  what  Dr. 
Alison  would  say  in  rebutting  this  objec¬ 
tion,  just  as  he  has  in  his  treatment  of  all 
the  others — he  would  allege  particular  in¬ 
stances  against  the  undoubted  general  ten- 
dency,  and  could  certainly  make  appeal  to 
the  magnificent  amount  of  deposits  in  Sa¬ 
vings’  Banks,  by  the  people  of  assessed 
England.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  benefi- 
cent  influence  of  these  institutes  has  scarce¬ 
ly  yet  reached  down  to  the  inferior,  and  far 
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the  most  numerous  class  of  their  mechanics 
and  laborers ;  and  their  poor-rate  is  an  in 
superable  barrier  in  the  way  of  its  ever  doing 
so.  And  what  is  the  consequence?  On 
every  adverse  vicissitude — and  this  is  con¬ 
stantly  taking  place  in  some  trade  or  other 
— a  large  number  of  workmen  are  thrown 
out  of  employment;  and, strangers  as  they 
are  to  the  habit  of  saving,  to  be  out  of  em¬ 
ployment  is  tantamount  to  being  out  of  the 
means  of  subsistence,  and  so  on  the  brink 
of  starvation.  In  this  condition,  they,  un¬ 
der  a  system  of  compulsory  provision  fully 
and  consistently  followed  out,  are  admitted 
to  such  aid  or  aliment  as  either  law  shall  en¬ 
join  or  managers  shall  think  fit  to  bestow. 
It  is  on  the  return  of  better  times  that  this 
aliment  is  withdrawn  from  them  ;  or  when 
wages  rise  so  far,  and  perhaps  a  little  farther, 
that  they  might  be  about  as  well  subsisted 
on  them  alone,  as  they  were  under  the  care 
and  keeping  of  their  parishes.  But  who 
does  not  see  that  this  reflux  of  supernumer¬ 
aries,  when  kept  back  for  a  time  by  the  in¬ 
door  relief  of  the  poor-house,  or  this  keep¬ 
ing  of  them  up,  when  held  on  for  a  still 
longer  time  by  a  supplementary  out-door  re¬ 
lief — that  in  either  way  a  most  depressing 
influence  is  made  to  overhang  the  labor- 
market;  and  so,  in  fact,  that  the  scale  of 
remuneration,  at  least  in  all  the  lower  walks 
of  labor,  comes  to  be  very  much  regulat¬ 
ed  by  the  scale  of  parish  allowances?  It 
is  thus  that  under  this  insidious  economy, 
the  state  and  condition  of  the  working  class¬ 
es  come  to  be  virtually  placed  under  the 
control  and  arbitration  of  the  otlier  classes 
in  society.  We  are  far  from  saying  that 
there  is  cruelty  in  the  intention  of  a  poor- 
law;  but  fitted  as  it  is  to  ensure  and  perpetu¬ 
ate  the  degradation  of  the  lower  orders, 
there  is  the  utmost  cruelty  in  effect — and 
all  the  more  provoking,  that  it  is  cruelty  ar¬ 
rayed  in  smiles,  and  under  the  guise  of  kind¬ 
ness  scattering  on  every  side  of  it  the  hopes 
and  the  promises  which  it  can  never  realize. 

There  is  surely  a  more  excellent  way  ; 
and  one  which,  if  adopted  and  persevered 
in,  would  place  the  working  classes  of  our 
land  on  a  far  more  stable  and  elevated  plat¬ 
form  than  they  now  occupy.  We  have  else¬ 
where  pointed  out  the  effect  of  a  capital  in 
the  hands  of  laborers — not  that  they  might 
thereby  become  the  employers  of  labor 
themselves,  but  that  they  might  be  thereby 
enabled  to  negotiate  on  far  better  terms, 
with  the  employers  of  labor.  We  shall  not 
now  repeat  over  again  the  undoubted  oper¬ 
ation  it  would  have  both  in  shortening  the 
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periods  of  every  great  commercial  depres¬ 
sion,  and  also  in  sustaining  at  a  greatly 
higher  level  than  before  the  average  rate  of 
wages  throughout  the  country.  In  an  ar¬ 
ticle  on  Savings’  Banks,  which  appeared 
lately  in  the  Times  newspaper,  a  very  limit¬ 
ed  view  was  taken  of  the  benefit  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  these  institutions — nay,  these 
were  rather  depreciated  and  discouraged, 
because  of  the  difficulty  there  is  in  finding 
a  profitable  investiture  for  the  capital  that  is 
thus  accumulated.  Now  for  ourselves  we 
do  not  seek,  and  do  not  in  the  least  care  for 
such  an  investiture.  And  yet,  with  all 
strenuousness  would  we  recommend  a  habit 
of  accumulation  both  to  artizans  and  opera¬ 
tives  in  our  towns,  and  to  our  peasantry  in 
the  country — yet  this,  not  that  they  might 
become  either  farmers  or  manufacturers 
themselves;  but  that  on  the  question  of 
wages  they  might  stand  on  a  firmer  vantage- 
ground  with  the  employers  of  labor,  and 
secure  a  far  higher  remuneration,  than  if, 
from  hand  to  mouth,  they  lay  prostrate  at 
the  feet  of  their  superiors,  and  dependent 
upon  them,  it  may  be,  for  their  very  next 
meal.  Now  this  is  the  position  to  which, 
by  dint  of  economy  and  right  conduct,  they 
might  make  good  their  ascent — a  station  of 
greater  independence,  and  so  of  command 
over  the  labor-market.  This  is  what  the 
advocates  of  the  gratuitous  system,  who 
love  the  poor,  and  are  intent  on  the  great¬ 
est  happiness  for  the  greatest  number,  are 
honestly  aspiring  after  ;  and  rejoice  in  con¬ 
templating  as  the  brilliant  perspective, 
which,  as  the  fruit  of  their  own  hard-won 
and  well-husbanded  means,  is  still  awaiting 
the  humbler  classes  of  society.  But  the 
indispensable  habit  of  accumulation  is  what 
will  never  be  generally  entered  on,  till  the 
treacherous,  false,  fast-and-loose  system  of 
degrading  and  deceitful  pauperism  betaken 
out  of  the  way.  Then,  but  not  till  then, 
will  the  workman  both  of  England  and  Scot¬ 
land  emerge  into  brighter  days,  when  the 
inscription  on  one  of  their  popular  banners, 
of  High  Wages  and  no  Poor-rate,  shall  at 
length,  and  after  many  successive  delusions 
have  passed  away,  obtain  its  glorious  fulfil¬ 
ment. 

As  in  our  last  article  we  adverted  to  the 
changes  that  had  taken  place  in  the  state 
of  Paisley,  we  beg  leave  to  present  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  what  ourselves  wrote  of  its  people 
about  twenty-four  years  ago. 

“  There  is  another  and  a  far  more  excellent 
way — not  to  be  attained,  certainly,  but  by  a 
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change  of  habit  among  the  workmen  them- 
selv^es — yet  buch  a  change  as  may  be  greatly 
promoted  by  those  whose  condition  or  charac¬ 
ter  gives  them  influence  in  society.  We  liave 
always  been  of  opinion,  that  the  main  use  of  a 
Savings’  Bank  was,  not  to  elevate  laborers 
into  the  class  of  capitalists,  but  to  equalize  and 
improve  their  condition  as  laborers.  We 
should  like  them  to  have  each  a  small  capital, 
not  wherewith  to  become  manufacturers,  but 
wherewith  to  control  manufacturers.  It  is  in 
this  way  (and  we  can  see  no  other)  that  they 
will  be  enabled  to  weather  all  the  fluctuations 
to  which  trade  is  liable.  It  is  the  cruel  neces¬ 
sity  of  overworking  w’hich  feeds  the  mischief 
of  superabundant  stock,  and  which  renders  so 
very  large  a  transference  of  hands  necessary 
ere  the  market  can  be  relieved  of  the  load 
under  which  it  groans  and  languishes.  Now, 
tliis  is  a  necessity  that  can  only  be  felt  by  men 
on  the  brink  of  starvation,  who  live  from  hand 
to  mouth,  and  have  scarcely  more  than  a  day’s 
earnings  for  the  subsistence  of  the  day.  Let 
these  men  only  be  enabled,  on  the  produce  of 
former  accumulations,  to  live  through  a  sea¬ 
son  of  depression  while  they  work  moderately, 
or,  if  any  of  them  should  so  choose  it,  while 
they  do  not  work  at  all, — and  they  would  not 
only  lighten  such  a  period  of  its  wretchedness, 
but  they  would  inconceivably  shorten  its  dura¬ 
tion.  The  overplus  of  manufactured  goods,  | 
which  is  the  cause  of  miserable  wages,  would 
soon  clear  away  under  that  restriction  of  work 
which  would  naturally  follow  on  the  part  of 
men  who  did  not  choose,  because  they  did  not 
need,  to  work  for  miserable  wages.  What  is 
now  a  protracted  season  of  suffering  and  dis¬ 
content  to  the  lower  orders,  would,  in  these 
circumstances,  become  to  them  a  short  but 
brilliant  career  of  holiday  en  joyment.  The  re¬ 
port  of  a  jieavy  downfall  of  wages,  instead  of 
sounding  like  a  knell  of  despair  in  their  ears, 
wouli  be  their  signal  for  rising  up  to  play. 
We  have  heard,  that  there  does  not  exist  in 
our  empire  a  more  intellectual  and  accom¬ 
plished  order  of  workmen  than  the  weavers  of 
Paisley.  It  was  their  habit,  we  understand,  to 
abandon  their  looms  throughout  the  half  or 
nearly  the  whole  of  each  Saturday,  and  to 
spend  this  time  in  gardening,  or  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  a  country  walk.  It  is  true,  that  such 
time  might  sometimes  be  viciously  spent;  but 
still  we  should  rejoice  in  such  a  degree  of  suffi¬ 
ciency  among  our  operatives,  as  that  they 
could  afford  a  lawful  day  of  every  week  for 
their  amusement,  and  still  more  that  they 
could  afford  whole  months  of  relaxed  and  di¬ 
minished  industry,  when  industry  was  under¬ 
paid.  This  is  the  dignified  posture  which  they 
might  attain;  but  only  after  the  return  of  bet¬ 
ter  times,  and  through  the  medium  of  their 
own  sober  and  determined  economy.  Every 
shilling  laid  up  in  store,  and  kept  in  reserve  for 
the  evil  day,  would  strengthen  the  barrier 
against  such  a  visitation  of  distress  and  diffi¬ 
culty  as  that  from  which  we  are  yet  scarcely 
emerging.  The  very  habits,  too,  which  helped 
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them  to  accumulate  in  the  season  of  well-paid 
work,  would  form  our  best  guarantee  against 
the  vicious  or  immoral  abuse  of  this  accumula¬ 
tion,  in  the  season  either  of  entire  or  compara¬ 
tive  inactivity.  We  would  expect  an  increase 
of  reading,  and  the  growth  of  literary  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  the  steady  advancement  of  virtuous 
and  religious  habits, — and,  altogether,  a  great¬ 
er  weight  of  character  and  influence  among  the 
laboring  classes,  as  the  permanent  results  of 
such  a  system.  Instead  of  being  the  victims  of’ 
every  adverse  movement  in  trade,  they  would 
become  its  most  effective  regulators. 

This  is  the  eminence  that  the  laborers  of 
our  nation  are  fully  capable  both  of  reaching 
and  of  maintaining.  But  it  is  neither  the 
Poor-rate  of  England,  nor  the  law  of  Parochial 
aid  in  Scotland,  that  will  help  them  on  to  it. 
These  have  only  deceived  them  away  from  the 
path  which  leads  to  independence  ;  and  amid 
all  the  complaints  which  have  been  rai.sed 
against  the  system  of  a  compulsory  provision 
for  the  poor,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
our  poor,  because  underpaid  operatives,  are 
the  principal  sufferers  by  it.  Every  other  class 
in  society  has  its  compensation.  It  is  paid 
back  again  to  the  manufacturer  in  the  shape  of 
a  reduction  in  the  wages  of  his  workmen,  and 
to  the  landholder  by  a  reduction  in  the  price  of 
all  manufactured  articles.  It  is  only  the  ope¬ 
rative  himself,  who  appears  to  be  pensioned 
by  it,  that  is  really  impoverished.  It  has  dead¬ 
ened  all  those  incitements  to  accumulation 
which  would  have  raised  him  and  his  fellow- 
laborers  to  a  footing  of  permanent  security  in 
the  state. — And,  not  till  their  eyes  have  been 
opened  to  the  whole  mischief  and  cruelty  of 
this  delusion — not  till  they  see  where  it  is  that 
their  most  powerful  and  malignant  enemy  is 
lying  in  ambush — not  till  they  have  learned 
that,  under  the  guise  of  charity,  there  has  been 
an  influence  at  work  for  many  years,  which 
has  arrested  the  march  of  the  lower  orders  to 
the  elevation  that  naturally  and  rightfully  be¬ 
longs  to  them,  and  till  they  come  to  understand 
that  it  is  by  their  own  exertion  and  self-denial 
alone  that  they  can  win  their  way  to  it — not, 
in  short,  till  the  popular  cry  is  for  the  abolition, 
rather  than  the  extension  of  pauperism,  will 
our  laboring  classes  have  attained  their  full 
share  of  comfort  and  importance  in  the  com¬ 
monwealth.” 

We  have  only  one  reckoning  more  with 
Dr.  Alison.  In  pages  4^,  49  of  his  work, 
he  makes  the  following  reference  to  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  one  of  the  witnesses  : — 

“The  defenders  of  the  present  system  in 
Scotland  can  hardly  look  forward  to  any  abate¬ 
ment  of  the  begging,  even  among  the  regular 
paupers:  and,  accordingly.  Dr.  Chalmers  stat¬ 
ed  to  the  Commissioners — •  In  regard  to  beg¬ 
ging,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  the  objection  to 
it  which  some  people  have.  If  you  h.avc  a 
thorough  parochial  system,  then  it  may  be 
regulated.  I  don’t  object  to  parish  badges  or 
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session  bridges,  keeping  the  parties  within  par 
ticular  walks.’  He  says,  however,  that  ‘  he 
thinks  mendicity,  or  begging  from  door  to  door, 
is  more  demoralizing  than  a  parish  allowance ; 
at  the  same  time,  he  would  prefer  mendicity  to 
an  allowance;  because,  under  a  right  paro¬ 
chial  man'igement,  mendicity  would  be  reduced 
to  a  mere  injimtesimal?  ” — Vol.  i.,  p.  373. 

“  I  beg  it  may  be  remarked  here,  that  it  is 
only  if  wa  have  a  thorough  parochial  system, 
that  Dr.  Chalmers  supposes  that  mendicity  can 
be  properly  regulated  ;  and  that  his  preference 
of  this  plan  of  relief,  to  the  parochial  allowance 
under  a  poor-law,  is  contingent  on  there  being 
such  a  ^  right  parochial  management  as  shall 
reduce  mendicity  to  a  mere  infinitesimal  On 
this,  I  have  only  to  observe,  that  ‘your  if  is  a 
mighty  peacemaker.’  It  is  really  not  necessa¬ 
ry  to  speculate  on  what  might  be  the  best 
mode  of  proceeding,  if  such  a  parochial  man¬ 
agement  existed.  Our  concern  is  with  a  coun¬ 
try  in  which,  notwithstanding  the  persevering 
exertions  of  Dr.  Chalmers  and  his  numerous 
disciples,  the  parochial  management  in  most 
districts  is  such,  that  the  great  body  of  the 
poor,  with  whose  maintenance  the  parochial 
authorities  are  intrusted,  are  in  a  miserable 
state  of  destitution,  and  are  left  dependent  for 
their  subsistence,  either  on  certain  voluntary 
charitable  institutions,  or  more  frequently,  on 
^the  charity  of  their  neighbors,  neai'ly  as  poor 
as  themselves,'  or  on  ^common  begging.'" — 
pp.  48,  49. 

Now,  it  is  very  true,  that  the  treatment  of 
which  he  complains  proceeds  more  in  the 
way  of  a  regimen  which  is  progressive  in 
its  operation,  whereas  his  own  treatment  j 
consists  in  the  appliance  of  medicines  which  j 
will  take  instant  effect  in  one  way  or  other,  j 
And  if  we  thought  that  his  medicines  were 
really  medicinal,  or  were  at  all  fitted  to 
better  the  condition  of  the  patient,  we  could 
have  no  objection  but  the  contrary,  to  the 
regimen  of  the  one  treatment,  and  the 
medicines  of  the  other,  being  suffered  to 
act  contemporaneously  and  together,  on  one 
and  the  same  subject.  But  it  being  our 
honest  conviction  that  his  medicines  but 
aggravate  and  inflame  the  disease,  we  can¬ 
not  consent  that  the  regimen  which  we 
think  would  at  length  effect  its  extirpation, 
shall  be  counteracted,  or  rather,  as  we  ap¬ 
prehend,  defeated,  by  such  pernicious  and 
unwholesome  prescriptions  as  would  not 
only  endanger,  but  most  certainly  prove  fatal 
to  the  success  of  our  own  management. 
Such  being  our  views,  it  is  not  to  be  expec¬ 
ted  that  both  our  methods  will  ever  be  admit¬ 
ted  at  the  same  time  into  the  same  territory. 
In  the  nature  of  things  indeed,  such  a  con¬ 
junction  is  impossible ;  and  yet  practically, 
there  ought  to  be  no  difference  betwixt  us 


and  Dr.  Alison.  For  what  is  it  that  we 
propose  ?  That  our  respective  methods 
should  be  attempted,  not  upon  the  same, 
but  upon  different  subjects — The  compul¬ 
sory  system,  for  example,  in  Edinburgh  .at 
large ;  the  gratuitous  in  one  or  more  of 
such  districts  in  Edinburgh,  as  the  philan¬ 
thropists  of  another  school  from  that  of  Dr. 
Alison  shall  receive  permission  to  under¬ 
take.  And,  more  than  this,  the  compulsory 
to  have  the  whole  management  of  the  exis¬ 
tent  pauperism  ;  while  the  gratuitous  would 
have  exclusively  to  do  with  the  fresh  and 
the  new  families  who  are  yet  unsmitten  by 
it.  Dr.  Alison,  we  are  sure,  is  not  the  per¬ 
son  who  would  shrink  from  such  a  trial ; 
and  it  might  perh.aps  make  it  all  the  more 
acceptable  to  him — that,  in  the  course  of 
a  very  few  months,  the  means  in  his  hand 
would  become  all  the  more  available  for 
that  better  and  kindlier  treatm^t  of  the  al¬ 
ready  existent  pauperism,  which  his  heart 
is  set  upon.  lie  is  most  intently  desirous 
that  tlie  paupers  now  upon  the  roll  shall  be 
more  generously  provided  for ;  and  most 
certainly  so  are  we — even  that  they  should 
be  seen  in  full  comfort  to  their  graves,  were 
the  barrier  once  set  up  against  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  new  cases,  henceforth  to  be  other¬ 
wise  met,  and  as  we  confidently  hope,  far 
more  rightly  and  humanely  provided  for. 
The  rapid  dis.appearance  of  the  old  cases 
should  be  followed  up,  we  think,  not  by  a 
proportionally  rapid,  but  by  a  slower  decline 
of  the  assessments — and  so  as  to  leave  room 
for  a  more  bountiful  entertainment  of  the 
ca.ses  which  remain.  It  should  not  be  diffi¬ 
cult  on  a  footing  like  this  to  effect  a  com¬ 
promise  between  the  opposite  parties.  In 
a  larger  and  more  liberal  support  for  the 
actual  generation  of  paupers,  there  might 
be  instant  gr.atification  to  the  benevolent 
feelings  of  the  one — while  the  other  would 
obtain  the  liberty  it  has  long  sought  for, 
but  hitherto  in  vain,  for  at  least  attempting 
if  not  doing  that  to  which  it  stands  com¬ 
mitted,  the  rearing  up  of  a  better  and  hap¬ 
pier  generation. 

But  we  must  now  hurry  over  a  few  re¬ 
maining  topics,  and  leave  others  without  so 
much  as  touching  upon  them.  And  first,  it 
may  be  said,  why  so  anxious  for  a  permis¬ 
sive  clause  for  the  trial  of  the  gratuitous 
system  in  places  now  under  assessment — 
when  the  .adoption  of  the  Commissioners’ 
Report  would  still  leave  for  a  time  at  least, 
a  great  part  of  Scotland  under  the  full  op- 
er.ation  of  th.at  system,  and  in  n  state  of  en¬ 
tire  freedom  for  the  exhibition  of  its  effica- 
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cy  ?  Our  reply  is,  that  nothing  which  is 
done  in  a  country  parish  can  have  the  effect 
of  an  experimentum  crucis^  in  opening  the 
eyes  of  the  public  either  to  tlie  principle 
and  philosophy  of  this  great  question,  or  to 
the  practical  way  of  dealing  with  it  in  the 
cases  of  greatest  imagined  difhculty.  The 
uniform  testimony  of  those  city  clergymen 
who  have  had  charges  in  both  situations, 
is,  that  the  poor  in  our  towns  are  greatly 
worse  off  than  those  in  the  provinces;  and 
therefore,  no  inference  drawn  from  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  gratuitous  system  in  the  latter 
parishes,  will  ever  lead  the  way  for  its  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  former.  And,  besides, 
let  it  be  observed,  how  any  measure  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  country  can  be  explained  away 
— how,  even  already,  Berwickshire  is  play¬ 
ed  off  against  the  rest  of  Scotland,  and  with 
what  readiness  and  plausibility  the  most  par¬ 
tial  instances  and  testimonies  can  even  now 
be  alleged  and  formed  into  the  basis  of  an 
universal  doctrine.  There  isnothing  that  will 
so  effectually  dissipate  the  sophistry  of  these 
explanations,  as  a  few  signal  and  decisive 
examples  of  success  in  places  conceived  be¬ 
forehand  to  be  the  most  unlikely  and  im¬ 
practicable.  But  over  and  above  this,  with¬ 
out  such  a  permissive  law  and  its  accom¬ 
paniments  as  we  have  ventured  to  recom¬ 
mend,  we  have  no  opportunity  for  the  ex¬ 
emplification  of  the  retracing  process.  Our 
object  is  not  merely  that  the  gratuitous  sys¬ 
tem  shall  keep  its  present  ground  in  Scot¬ 
land  ;  but  that  it  shall  enter  on  the  assessed 
territory,  and  by  gradual  and  succe.ssive 
substitutions  of  itself  throughout  the  various 
localities,  shall  at  length  displace  the  com¬ 
pulsory  provision  altogether.  But  without 
the  legal  permission  of  this,  there  is  no 
opening  for  such  an  enterprise — an  enter¬ 
prise,  let  it  be  observed,  moreover,  in  the 
right  conducting  of  which,  the  most  valua¬ 
ble  lessons  have  yet  to  be  given  forth  on  the 
management  of  the  poor.  Not,  most  as¬ 
suredly,  as  it  has  been  grievously  misrep¬ 
resented,  the  lesson  of  leaving  them  to  their 
own  resources,  but  of  guiding  them  to  the 
right  use  and  application  of  these  resour¬ 
ces;  of  reasoning  and  convincing  them, 
what  it  is,  and  how  much  it  is,  they  can 
do  for  themselves;  of  pressing  home  the 
respective  duties  which  belong  to  relatives 
and  neighbors;  and  ever  pointing  the  eye 
of  the  general  population  to  that  high-road 
of  economy  and  temperance,  which,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  will  carry  them  upward  to 
a  stable  independence  and  sufficiency  that 
their  own  hands  shall  have  won,  and  their 
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own  resolute  perseverance  in  the  way  of 
wisdom  and  sobriety  will  continue  to  pre¬ 
serve  for  them.  Now,  all  this  can  be  done 
effectively,  and  kindly,  and  popularly,  by 
each  friendly  visitor  in  his  own  managea¬ 
ble  district;  but  cannot  be  done  by  an 
Union  Committee  casting  its  wide  and  dis- 
tant  and  superficial  survey  over  the  city 
multitude.  The  charm  and  the  efficacy  of 
our  method  are  essentially  bound  up  with 
the  maxim  of  “  Divide  et  impera” — a  max¬ 
im  which  can  only  be  carried  into  effect  by 
the  mighty  aggregate  being  broken  up  into 
separate  and  small  enough  localities — small 
enough  for  each  being  placed  under  the 
>  bland  and  companionable  and  domestic 
management  of  one  who  can  convert  it 
into  his  home-walk,  and  become  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  and  friend  of  all  its  families. 
It  will  ever  be  our  painful  regret,  should 
the  door  be  irrecoverably  closed  against  a 
system  so  beauteous  and  beneficent  as  this, 
and  so  our  population  be  handed  over  to  the 
heartless  and  unwholesome  administrations 
of  a  general  superintendence.  It  will  in¬ 
deed  prove  a  melancholy  satisfaction,  when 
it  turns  out,  as  we  predict  it  infallibly  will 
— if,  as  the  wretched  result  of  an  absolute, 
imperative,  and  unqualified  law,  it  shall  be 
found  of  our  poor,  that,  not  only  are  they 
greatly  more  numerous,  but  greatly  more 
destitute  and  dissatisfied  than  before. 

This  article  is  expanded  far  beyond  our 
anticipations,  else  we  meant  to  have  closed 
it  with  some  observations  on  the  total  differ¬ 
ence,  both  in  principle  and  effect,  between 
the  Jewish  and  the  English  Poor  Laws.  It 
is  a  subject  that  we  have  treated  of  else¬ 
where  ;*  and  all  we  shall  therefore  say  of  it 
at  present  is,  that  we  should  hold  it  a  most 
blissful  commutation,  if  the  modern  were 
exchanged  for  the  ancient  Poor  Law  ;  and 
so  far  from  deprecating  the  introduction  of 
it  into  Scotland,  we  should  regard  it  as  con¬ 
vertible  into  the  best  results  on  the  state 
and  character  of  her  people.  We  may 
simply  state  what  the  law  is — the  application 
of  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  not  for  the  support  of  all  its  poor,  but 
as  a  provision  for  certain  specified  cases — 
the  Levites  and  strangers,  and  widows  and 
fatherless.  We  have  but  room  for  one  re¬ 
mark  more.  The  Levites  were  the  chief 
educationists  in  Judea;  and  their  fittest  re¬ 
presentatives  in  our  present  day  were  an 
adequate  number  of  schoolmasters  for  the 
plebeian  families  of  our  land. 

*  ”  Sufficiency  of  a  Parochial  System,”  &c.— - 
P.  1. 
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ANECDOTES  OF  THE  LATE  KING  OF 
SWEDEN. 

From  Fraicr’a  Magazine. 

The  authority  for  the  following  anec¬ 
dotes,  hitherto  unpublished,  so  far  as  I 
know,  rests  upon  persons  witnesses  to  the 
facts  related.  No  event  in  so  remarkable 
a  life  ought  to  be  allowed  to  be  forgotten. 
We  owe  them  to  history,  to  the  memory  of 
the  illustrious  dead,  out  of  gratitude  to  a 
chief  leader  in  the  mighty  contest  that  re¬ 
stored  the  nations  of  Europe  to  their  inde¬ 
pendence  and  rights.  We  ow’e  their  pre¬ 
servation  to  morals,  which,  teaching  by  ex¬ 
ample,  proves  how,  through  the  midst  of  a 
revolution,  when  all  the  restraints  of  man¬ 
ners,  laws,  and  religion,  had  been  burst 
through — when  treachery,  plunder,  and 
murder,  had  become  the  hahits  of  a  people, 
from  a  private  station  there  arose  a  good, 
just,  and  wise  man  to  the  highest  ranks  of 
his  country,  as  marshal,  minister,  and  gov¬ 
ernor  of  provinces,  then  finally  selected  by 
the  choice  of  a  free  people  to  fill  their  an¬ 
cient  and  illustrious  throne.  In  that  cele¬ 
brated  letter  of  Frederick  the  Great  to 
Stanislaus  Augustus,  in  17C4,  upon  his 
election  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  he  says, — 

‘Your  majesty  is  to  consider  that,  since  you 
have  obtained  your  crown  by  ideclion,  and  not 
by  birth,  the  world  will  be  more  attentive  to 
your  actions  than  to  those  of  any  other  prince 
in  Europe.  And  this  is  but  just,  since  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  only  the  effect  of  consanguinity.  From 
such  a  one  no  more  is  to  be  expected,  though 
much  more  might  be  wished,  than  what  men 
are  usually  endowed  with.  But  from  one  who 
has  been  exalted  above  his  equals,  from  a  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  king — from  one  who  has  been  volun¬ 
tarily  elected  to  reign  over  those  who  chose 
him,  every  thing  is  to  be  expected  which  may 
contribute  to  the  honor  and  ornament  of  a 
crown.  Gratitude  towards  his  people  is  the 
first  virtue  of  such  a  monarch,  for,  next  to 
Providence,  he  is  indebted  to  them  for  his  roy¬ 
alty.  A  king  by  birth,  who  acts  inconsistently 
with  his  character,  is  a  satire  upon  himself 
only;  but  a  king  by  election,  whose  conduct  is 
unworthy  of  his  dignity,  disgraces  his  subjects 
also.” 

Had  Frederick  designed  to  write  a  satire 
on  elective  monarchies,  he  could  not  have 
told  more  hitter  truths ;  for  how  very  sel¬ 
dom  have  elected  princes  rerdized,  as  did 
the  King  of  Sweden,  even  the  reasonable 
expectations  of  their  subjects.  Yet  out  of 
such  reiterated  disappointments  the  convic¬ 
tion  has  arisen,  now  received  for  an  estab¬ 
lished  maxim  of  political  science  that  to  se¬ 


cure  the  safety  and  welfare  of  a  state,  its 
crown  must  be  made  hereditary,  and  the 
succession  governed  by  fixed  rules  of  lavv. 
Much  of  the  wise  government  of  the  King 
of  Sweden  was  undoubtedly  due  to  his  per¬ 
sonal  character,  yet  much  must  be  granted, 
also,  to  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
was  elected,  and  to  the  nature  of  his  peo¬ 
ple  and  their  constitution. 

Marshal  Bernadotte  came  to  reign  with 
advantages  possessed  by  no  other  elective 
prince  of  modern  times;  and,  since  these 
are  imperfectly  known,  the  following  facts 
deserve  our  consideration.  The  expulsion 
of  the  former  dynasty  was  forced  upon  the 
Sw^edes  by  a  painful  but  inevitable  necessi¬ 
ty.  So  general  was  this  conviction  that, 
after  the  king  had  been  deposed  by  parlia¬ 
ment,  he  and  his  family  were  sent  through 
the  midst  of  the  kingdom,  for  several  hun¬ 
dred  miles,  escorted  by  twenty  dragoons, 
relieved  from  station  to  station,  without  a 
voice  or  an  arm  being  raised  in  his  favor. 
The  Duke  of  Sudermaiiia,  uncle  to  the  ex¬ 
iled  king,  and  now  the  next  heir  to  the 
crown,  had  been  elected  to  the  vacant 
throne,  and  being  aged  and  childless,  his 
successor  was  also  appointed.  This  prince’s 
death  imposed  upon  the  parliament  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  choosing  another  crown  prince. 
A  skilful  general  was  needed  to  reorganise 
the  army,  and  arrest  the  encroachments  of 
Russia,  as  well  as  a  just  and  vigorous  gov¬ 
ernment  for  internal  affairs.  The  military 
renown  of  Marshal  Bernadotte  was  known 
to  all  Europe,  but  his  civil  administration 
of  the  north  of  Germany  had  won  the  re¬ 
spect  and  affections  of  that  country,  by  the 
protection  he  had  afforded  them  from  the 
savage  decrees  of  Buonaparte.  Thus  the 
late  of  King  of  Swx'den  had  neither  know- 
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ledge  nor  part  in  the  expulsion  of  the  fami¬ 
ly  whose  throne  he  filled.  He  was  no  rival 
nor  aspirant.  He  never  had  the  pretension 
to  become  a  candidate.  He  pcissessed  nei¬ 
ther  influence  over  the  states  of  Sweden, 
nor  w'ealth  nor  power  to  affect  their  choice. 

No  legislature  in  Europe  was  freer  from 
foreign  control  than  the  Parliament  of  Sw'e- 
den.  In  that  crisis  its  conduct  was  oppos¬ 
ed  to  the  wishes  of  the  four  great  courts  of 
Europe. 

Russia  saw  her  plans  frustrated  by  the 
choice  of  a  general  and  statesman  ;  Austria 
naturally  inclined,  from  relationship,  to  the 
exiled  family ;  Buonaparte  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  that  any  other  general  should  have 
been  chosen,  knowing  that  Bernadotte  was 
not  to  be  made  his  tool ;  and  England  then 
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believed  that  this  event  had  lost  her  her  I 
most  ancient  and  constant  friend,  almost 
the  only  one  now  left  in  Europe.  But  the 
Swedes,  disre^ardincr  all  foreinrn  considera- 
tions,  promptly,  manfully,  and  wisely  con¬ 
sulted  only  their  country’s  welfare.  Their 
parliament,  expressly  summoned  to  choose 
a  successor  to  the  reigning  sovereign,  ex¬ 
ercised  a  power  that  had  been  exerted  on 
former  political  emergencies  from  the  re¬ 
motest  periods  of  the  nation’s  history. 

In  the  administration  of  the  government, 
the  crown-prince  had  singular  advantages. 
He  was  not  immediately  king.  The  throne  ' 
was  filled  by  an  aged,  experienced,  and  sa¬ 
gacious  sovereign,  under  whom  he  cordi¬ 
ally  acted. 

The  constitution  of  Sweden,  unlike  that 
of  France,  of  Belgium,  or  of  the  German 
states — mushrooms  sprung  from  revolutions 
— is,  like  our  own,  the  growth  of  ages,  in¬ 
terwoven  with  the  habits  and  laws  of  the 
state,  and  thoroughly  understood  by  the 
people.  The  legislature,  so  true  to  its  an¬ 
cient  form,  is  assembled,  and  acts  accord¬ 
ing  to  fixed  principles,  and  subject  to  con¬ 
stitutional  restraints.  The  prerogatives  of 
the  Swedish  crown  are  limited,  and  directed 
by  custom,  declared  and  explained  by  stat¬ 
utes.  Its  councils  form  parts  of  the  con¬ 
stitution,  and  their  respective  duties  and 
functions  are  assigned  them. 

Still  many  difficulties  remained  to  be 
overcome.  Norway  had  been  wTested  from 
Denmark,  and  transferred  to  Sweden;  the 
blockade  by  England  left  the  Norw'egians 
no  option  but  to  yield  or  starve ;  insur¬ 
mountable  difficulties  were  found  in  admit¬ 
ting  the  Norwegians  to  the  Swedish  parlia¬ 
ment:  of  their  ancient  and  chivalrous 
nobility  one  sole  family  remained ;  the 
materials  were  wanting  for  a  new  peerage; 
the  commons  of  Sweden  were  unwilling  to 
admit  men  hostile  to  their  country,  and  ut¬ 
terly  unpractised  in  a  free  government. 

The  Norwegians  were  therefore  empow¬ 
ered  to  institute  a  legislature,  or  “  storth¬ 
ing,”  for  themselves.  Its  construction  was 
drawn  up  suddenly,  and  said  to  have  been 
an  evening’s  work ;  yet,  though  rude  and 
imperfect,  it  has  served  its  purpose,  the 
welfare  of  the  country,  better  than  any  oth¬ 
er  of  the  new  legislatures  of  the  Continent, 
owing  to  the  strong  sense  of  the  Norwegians 
themselves,  directed  (and  at  times  their  er¬ 
rors  checked)  by  the  wisdom  and  firmness 
of  the  Swedish  king,  who  was  in  later  years 
respected,  and  styled  their  “common  father.” 

The  union,  independence,  and  strength 


the  great  northern  peninsula  is  the  com¬ 
mon  interest  of  Europe  ;  for,  next  to  Britain, 
it  possesses  the  greatest  extent  of  sea-coast, 
the  most  numerous  harbors,  the  ablest  and 
hardiest  seamen,  ten  thousand  of  whom, 
upon  an  average,  sail  under  the  English 
flag.  Suppose,  through  its  internal  distrac- 
tions(for  united  Scandinavia  is  proof  against 
all  her  enemies),  that  this  country  should 
fall  under  the  control  of  Russia,  the  latter 
would  then  possess  all  the  means  she  re¬ 
quires  for  the  subjugation  of  southern  Eu¬ 
rope,  whose  independence  is  inseparably 
linked  to  the  power  of  Sweden. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  anecdotes  announc¬ 
ed.  In  their  notices  of  the  late  King  of 
Sweden,  the  English  newspapers  have  stat¬ 
ed  him  to  be  the  son  of  a  peasant  of  Bearn. 
This  is  an  error.  He  was  by  birth  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  Pau,  the  capital  of  that  province,  as 
is  proved  by  the  tablet  placed  by  his  fellow- 
townsmen  upon  the  walls  of  the  house  where 
he  was  born.  His  father  was  a  counsellor 
of  the  parliament,  of  respectable  descent. 
At  the  period  of  the  birth  of  his  son,  des¬ 
tined  to  such  high  fortunes,  there  resided  at 
Pau  a  Scottish  gentleman  of  rank,  for  the 
health  of  his  family.  They  were  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  the  Bernadotte  family,  and 
he  stood  godfather  to  the  child. 

Young  Bernadotte,  educated  with  care, 
decided  early  for  the  military  profession, 
which  he  entered  as  a  volunteer.  Shortly 
afterwards,  his  regiment  was  sent  to  the 
East  Indies.  In  an  engagement  with  the 
English,  he  was  severely  wounded,  and  left 
on  the  field  of  battle.  He  was  found  by  an 
officer  in  our  service,  conveyed  to  his  tent, 
his  wounds  dressed,  ani  carefully  nursed. 
The  handsome,  graceful,  and  intelligent 
youth  won  on  the  affections  of  his  preserver, 
who  treated  him  as  a  son,  until  an  exchange 
of  prisoners  enabled  him  to  return  to 
France. 

Many  years  passed  away,  and  Marshal 
Bernadotte  became  commander-in-chief  in 
the  north  of  Germany.  His  early  friend 
was  a  native  of  Hanover.  The  marshal 
made  inquiries  for  his  family,  and  found 
that  the  officer  himself  had  retired  from 
service  to  his  native  land,  to  spend  his  old 
age.  An  aide-de-camp  was  sent  to  invite 
him  to  the  levee.  He  reluctantly  obeyed, 
having  no  idea  that  in  the  governor  of  his 
country  he  w'as  to  meet  his  friend  of  former 
days.  Upon  his  entrance,  the  old  officer 
was  surprised  to  see  the  French  marshal 
spring  forward,  clasp  him  in  his  arms,  and 
burst  into  tears.  “  I  see,”  said  he,  “you 
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have  forgotten  the  poor  youth  you  saved  and  I  and  some  other  elevated  to  its  throne  more 
tended  as  a  child.”  lie  then  related  to  his  faithful  to  France.  The  prince  then  led 
officers  the  particulars  of  the  event.  the  envoy  to  a  window  commanding  an  ex¬ 

it  is  matter  of  history  that,  upon  his  elec-  tensive  view.  “Mark,”  said  he,  “the 
tion  to  the  crown  of  Sweden,  he  had  to  en-  scene  before  you;  that  broad  deep  lake 
counter  many  obstacles  to  leaving  Paris  that  intersects  the  country  for  seventy 
from  the  jealousy  and  repugnance  of  Buona-  miles,  those  forests  extending  on  every 
parte.  But  nowhere  have  I  read,  not  even  hand, — all  Sweden  is  but  a  recurrence  of 
in  the  memoirs  of  Fouche,  that  after  the  that  scene.  In  such  a  country,  with  such 
prince  had  set  off  for  Sweden,  Buonaparte,  a  people  so  indomitably  brave,  so  devoted 
having  repented,  despatched  after  him  two  to  their  native  land,  what  have  they  or  I  to 
agents  of  his  own  secret  police  with  orders  fear?  Were  100,000  troops  of  France  to 
to  arrest  the  prince  at  his  port  of  embarka-  invade  us,  which  I  know  to  be  impractica- 
tion  and  bring  him  back  prisoner  to  Paris,  ble,  without  risking  a  battle,  they  would  all 
On  their  arrival,  they  found  he  had  calready  be  in  their  graves  or  my  prisoners  before 
embarked  in  his  ship  in  the  offing.  From  the  winter  passed.” 

what  slender  chances  hang  sometimes  the  The  envoy  now  burst  out  into  unman- 
most,  momentous  events!  An  order  of  nerly  reproaches.  The  prince  listened  for 
Charles  I.’s  council  compelled  Cromwell  to  a  moment  unmoved,  then  politely  told  him, 
give  up  his  intended  voyage  to  America.  “  You  haw  now  performed  your  duty  and 
The  delay  of  a  few  hours  enabled  the  future  I  must  do  mine,  by  bidding  you  adieu.” 

King  of  Sweden  to  take  possession  of  his  There  was  no  third  person  at  this  confer- 
government,  destined  at  Leipzig  to  drive  ence ;  but  the  prince  had  ordered  a  Swed- 
Napoleon  from  his  conquests  in  Europe.  ish  gentleman  to  be  placed  within  hearing. 

It  is  matter  of  history  what  efforts  were  and  to  take  notes  of  what  was  said.  From 
made  to  win  Sweden  for  the  ally  of  France  him  I  have  these  particulars, 
before  the  invasion  of  Russia.  A  few 

years  before,  Finland  had  been  conquered  The  last  anecdote  is  an  instance  of  the 
by  Russia.  Napoleon  offered  to  restore  it  political  wisdom  of  the  late  King  of  Sweden  ; 
with  the  provinces  unto  the  Neva,  in  former  ihe  present  is  given  of  his  military  foresight, 
ages  subject  to  the  Swedish  crown.  While  In  the  spring  of  the  eventful  year  1812, 
the  French  advanced  through  Poland,  the  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  crown- 
Svvedes  were  to  enter  Finland,  and  march  prince  had  a  conference  at  Abo.  It  is  be- 
upon  St.  Petersburg  through  a  country  lieved  that  the  Russian  plans  for  the  ap- 
ready  to  rise  in  their  support.  This  was  a  proaching  campaign  were  there  discussed, 
tempting  offer  for  the  Swedes.  It  was  a  and  then  the  emperor  arranged  to  commu- 
master  plan  in  the  French  emperor,  by  nicate  every  important  event,  to  benefit  by 
which  he  hoped,  and  hoped  not  without  the  prince’s  opinion,  during  the  conduct  of 
reason,  to  wrest  from  Russia  all  her  recent  the  war.  Upon  the  passage  of  theNiemen, 
conquests  in  western  Europe.  So  far  is  the  frontier  river  of  Russia,  a  courier  was 
known;  but  the  conference  that  ended  in  despatched  to  Stockholm.  The  day  of  his 
the  rejection  of  the  French  alliance  has  arrival  chanced  to  be  a  levee-day  at  court, 
not  (so  far  as  I  know)  yet  transpired.  A  Upon  the  entrance  of  the  English  minister, 
special  minister  was  sent  from  Paris  to  the  prince  said,  lam  happy  to  communi- 
Stockholm,  bearing  the  French  emperor’s  cate  good  news  to  you ;  the  French  army 
last  terms.  He  demanded  a  private  audi-  have  passed  the  Niemen.”  The  minister 
ence  of  the  crown  prince,  who  fixed  it  requested  his  royal  highness  to  explain  in 
at  the  palace  of  Droningholm.  The  en-  what  manner  this  was  to  be  considered  as 
voy  pressed  the  former  offers  of  Finland  good  news.  The  prince  then  shewed  him 
with  the  adjoining  provinces,  and  added  that  this  event  discovered  the  plan  of  the 
the  cession  of  Norway  and  restoration  of  campaign.  Until  now,  it  had  been  thought 
Pomerania,  then  in  the  French  possession,  that  Napoleon’s  design  was  to  occupy  Po- 
The  crown  prince  listened  until  he  had  land,  to  arm  and  discipline  its  people,  to  col- 
made  an  end  of  his  offers,  then  asked,  leci  stores,  perhaps  to  restore  that  kingdom, 
“  Should  Sweden  reject  these  terms,  what  then  to  invade  Russia  in  the  spring  of  the 
then  were  his  orders?”  The  envoy  re-  following  year.  “But  now  we  were  cer- 
joined,  they  were  to  inform  him  that  Swe-  tain  that  all  these  advantages  were  flung 
den  would  be  invaded  by  100,000  men,  re-  behind  him,  that  the  Emperor  of  France 
duced  to  a  dependency,  himself  deposed,  was  rushing  headlong  into  the  interior  of 
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Russia,  and  that  great  disasters  inevitably 
awaited  the  French  army.” 

Let  it  be  remarked  tliat  this  was  said  in 
a  public  audience  at  the  commencement  of 
the  campaign,  while  in  the  eyes  of  Europe 
all  things  seemed  to  favor  the  invaders. 

The  French  historians  of  this  gigantic 
enterprise,  even  Napoleon  himself,  in  his 
conversations  with  Las  Casas,  admit  the 
wisdom  of  the  plan  neglected,  and  the  rash¬ 
ness  of  that  pursued,  which  ended  in  the 
total  destruction  of  400,000  infantry  and 
52,000  cavalry,  the  most  numerous  and  best 
disciplined  army  that  in  ancient  or  modern 
war  has  ever  been  commanded  by  one 
chief. 


The  following  instance  of  magnanimity 
deserves  to  be  preserved.  It  proves  that 
neither  the  presence  nor  example  of  the 
monarchs  of  Europe  could  betray  the  late 
King  of  Sweden  into  what  was  unbecoming 
to  himself  and  due  to  others. 

Let  us  recall  the  great  events  of  1813  : 
how  Napoleon,  deserting  the  wretched  re¬ 
mains  of  his  Russian  army,  hastened  back 
to  France,  and  raised  by  anticipated  con¬ 
scriptions  of  future  years  a  new  army  of 
1 ,040,000  men ;  how  he  again  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  Prussia  and  Saxony,  fought  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  battles  without  any  decisive  re¬ 
sult,  fixed  the  centre  of  his  military  move¬ 
ments  at  Dresden,  and  there  kept  at  bay  the 
united  armies  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prus¬ 
sia.  Recall  that  at  this  crisis  the  Prince 
of  Sweden  with  30,000  men  landed  on  the. 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  and,  strenglhend  by  a 
Russian  and  Prussian  division,  advanced 
upon  the  French  army,  defeated  Marshal 
Ney,  and  made  Napoleon’s  retreat  upon 
Leipzig  unavoidable.  Let  us  remember 
the  main  character  of  this  eventful  battle 
fought  under  its  walls,  continued  through¬ 
out  three  days  w'ithout  the  three  great  allies 
gaining  one  foot  of  ground  ;  until,  on  the 
close  of  the  second  day,  the  Swedes  march¬ 
ed  into  action,  and,  by  attacking  the  flank 
of  the  enemy,  compelled  Napoleon  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  third  day  to  seek  the  safety 
of  himself  and  his  guards  in  flight,  and  ac¬ 
complished  this  only  by  the  sacrifice  of  his 
army,  by  blowing  up  their  only  passage  of 
retreat.  Whether  the  battle  of  Leipzig  be 
considered  by  the  number  of  the  combat¬ 
ants,  certainly  not  less,  probably  more  than 
400,000  men,  or  by  the  duration  of  the  con¬ 
test,  or  by  the  numbers  of  the  killed  and 
wounded,  or  by  the  monarchs  in  the  field, 


or  by  its  results,  this  signal  victory  stands 
unrivalled  in  the  annals  of  war. 

Europe  saw  herself  free  from  the  shame¬ 
ful  and  galling  yoke  of  France,  and  France, 
driven  within  her  own  frontiers,  was  forced 
to  contend  for  her  own  existence. 

Thus  much  belongs  to  history.  But  in 
the  evening  of  this  victory  a  circumstance 
occurred  unnoticed  among  great  events,  but 
strongly  contrasting  the  character  of  the 
Swedish  prince  w'ith  those  of  his  sovereign 
allies. 

Upon  Napoleon’s  retreat  from  Dresden, 
he  carried  with  him  the  King  of  Saxony  in 
a  sort  of  honorable  imprisonment,  and  con¬ 
fined  him  with  his  family  in  the  ground- 
floor  of  the  tow  n-house  of  Leipzig.  In  its 
great  hall  the  sovereigns  assembled  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  battle,  to  learn  the  results, 
and  consult  upon  future  operations. 

The  King  of  Saxony,  informed  of  their 
presence,  sent  a  gentleman  of  his  court  to 
w'ait  upon  them  and  represent  to  theitf  his 
condition  ;  first  he  was  to  address  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Austria  as  his  kinsman,  then  the 
Emperor  of  Russia ;  should  they  refuse  to 
interfere,  next  the  King  of  Prussia  ;  and,  as 
a  last  resource,  the  Prince  of  Sweden. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  mildly  declined 
to  act;  the  czar  told  him,  it  was  no  busi¬ 
ness  of  his;  the  King  of  Prussia  gave  a  rude 
refusal ;  and  his  after  conduct  proved  that 
already  he  had  formed  designs  upon  Saxony, 
from  which  he  finally  wrested  two-fifths  of 
its  territory. 

Meanwhile  the  Prince  of  Sweden  had 
been  intently  occupied  with  a  map,  and  in 
explaining  to  the  generals  around  him  the 
route  that  Napoleon  would  take  in  his  en¬ 
deavors  to  reach  France,  when  he  was  ad¬ 
dressed  in  his  turn.  He  immediately  an¬ 
swered,  “  Bear  my  respects  to  the  King  of 
Saxony,  assure  him  I  should  not  have  been 
a  moment  under  the  same  roof  with  him, 
without  requesting  the  honor  of  presenting 
myself,  had  not  my  military  duties  taken 
the  precedence  of  all  others.”  Then,  turn¬ 
ing  to  an  aid-de-camp,  he  gave  orders  to 
see  the  King  of  Saxony  set  immediately 
free. 
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people  of  the  west  with  the  more  eastern 
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from  Recent  Discoveries  in  Afghanistan. 
By  II.  T.  Prinsep,  Esq.  Pp.  214.  With 
Illustrations.  London,  Allen  and  Co. 

With  much  that  is  new,  derived  from 
the  rich  and  extensive  cabinet  and  the 


with  the  nation  which  boasted  at  the  period 
its  pre-eminence  in  intelligence  and  civil¬ 
ization,  they  are  never  referred  to  except 
as  a  terra  incognita,  that  few  knew,  and 
none  cared  about. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  recent  discoveries  in 


learned  linguistic  researches  of  the  late  Mr.  numismatics  give  us  the  titles  of  whole  dy- 
James  Prinsep,  the  author  has  combined  nasties  whose  very  names  and  acts  are  un- 
the  results  derivable  from  the  discoveries  known  to  history,  and  who  yet  ruled  over 
in  Bactrian  numismatics  made  by  Mr.  Mas-  tracts  which  have  ever  been  the  high  road 
son,  and  published  under  the  patronage  of  of  Asiatic  conquest,  and  the  battle-field  of 
the  Hon.  East  India  Company  ;  as  also  the  every  tribe  and  nation  that  has  risen  to  dc- 
curious  coins  and  relics  obtained  through  minion  in  the  East.  “  The  history  of  this 
the  zealous  researches  of  the  European  tract,”  says  Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep,  “  would  tell 
officers  in  the  service  of  Runjeet  Singh  ;  more  of  the  history  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
and  the  equally  remarkable  archieological  great  revolutions  in  language,  religion,  civ- 
discoveries  effected  by  the  mission  of  the  ilization,  and  government,  w  hich  have  been 
late  Sir  Alexander  Burnes.  brought  about  by  conquest,  and  by  ad- 

'Ole  principal  aim  of  the  editor  has  been  mixture  of  races  resulting  from  conquest, 
to  place  the  means  of  gratifying  curiosity  than  that  of  any  other  country  on  the  face 
upon  such  new  and  interesting  subjects  in  of  the.  earth.” 

a  cheap  and  commodious  form  ;  but  from  Major  Rawlinson’s  researches  upon  the 
the  excellent  illustrations  w  hich  accompany  comparative  geography  of  Afghanistan  have 
the  work,  it  will  possess  equal  value  even  as  yet  been  only  communicated  to  the  pub- 
with  the  most  erudite.  lie  as  deductions,  the  manner  of  arriving 

The  editor  dees  justice  to  the  character  at  which  we  can  only  believe,  from  the 


the  work,  it  will  possess  equal  value  even  as  yet  been  only  communicated  to  the  pub- 
with  the  most  erudite.  lie  as  deductions,  the  manner  of  arriving 

The  editor  dees  justice  to  the  character  at  which  we  can  only  believe,  from  the 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  he  points  w  ell-known  learning  and  ability  of  that  offi- 
out,  that  the  result  of  his  military  opera-  cer,  to  have  been  satisfactory  to  himself, 
tions  in  Anterior  and  Central  Asia  was  not.  If  we  are  to  admit  these  identifications, 


like  Timur,  Ghingiz  Khan,  and  Atlila,  cniy 
to  leave  marks  of  ravage  and  desolation 


which  were  published  as  far  back  as  1842, 
they  would  materially  affect  some  of  the  po- 


in  the  regions  traversed  ;  but  that  the  whole  '  silions  otherwise  admitted  by  Mr.  II.  T. 
of  the  wide  tract  of  country,  from  the  Med-  Prinsep. 


iterranean  to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Jax- 
aries  and  Caspian  to  the  sea,  was  subdued. 


Thus,  for  example,  the  capital  of  Ara- 
chosia,  placed  by  Elphinstone  at  Hirat,  and 


garrisoned,  and  colonized — made,  in  short,  by  Mr.  Prinsep  identified  with  Sakhir,  the 
part  of  the  Grecian  empire,  thus  complete-  capital  of  Ghuris,  appears  from  Major  Raw¬ 
ly  established  in  the  East.  Every  where  linson’s  researches  to  be  at  a  spot  in  the 
(except  in  the  Punjaub)  the  government  and  Ghilziyah  country,  now  named  Khul,  near 
the  armies  were  Greek  ;  Hellenism  was  the  U’lan  Robat.  The  colony,  placed  in  anew 
system  upon  which  the  administration  was  city  to  control  the  Arians,  appears  also 
organized  and  conducted ;  and  society  and  rather  to  be  the  city  of  Alexandria,  which 
religion  yielded  to  the  ascendency  of  this  Major  RawTmson  identifies  with  Pang-wai, 
dominant  principle.  than  Hirat,  with  which  Mr.  Prinsep  identi- 

For  tw'o  hundred  years  after  Alexander’s  fies  it.  Happily  both  Rawlinson  and  the 
brief  epoch  the  kings  of  Bactria  and  of  editor  agree  in  identifying  Btihram  with  Al- 
Ariana  were  Greek  in  name  and  by  exandria  apud  Cauca.sum,  which  Professor 
race  ;  and  the  language  of  their  coins  and  Wilson  sought  for  in  the  Ghurbund  valley, 
official  documents  was  Greek.  The  im-  We  may  also  remark  that,  according  to 
pulse  towards  Hellenism  had,  indeed,  so  KhanikotTs  Bokhara,  the  Shuhur-Subz  of 
lasting  an  action  in  Central  Asia,  that  the  the  editor  is  the  Abi  Shahri  Subz,  “the 
effects  were  still  felt  five  hundred  years  river  of  the  city  of  Subz ;”  and  his  Zuraf- 
after  the  death  of  the  conqueror.  shar  apparently  Zir  Affshan.  There  is  no 

Yet  such  was  the  indifference,  or  such  e,  nor  is  there  any  o,’ in  the  Arabic;  but 
the  difficulty  of  communication,  that  little  there  is  a  long  and  short  i  and  a,  and  Hin- 
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du  orientalists  for  the  most  part  represent 
the  sliort  a  and  i  by  w,  as  Miishud  (p.  24) 
for  Mashid,  and  Bulkh  (p.  25)  for  Balk  ; 
while  for  the  long  i  they  unnecessarily  use 
two  c’s,  as  Seesian  (p.  18)  for  Si'stan,  and 
for  the  long  u  two  o’s,  asKabool  (p.  18)  for 
Kabul,  Tymoor  for  Timur  (but  we  are  not 
certain  if  the  name  of  that  great  conqeror 
was  not  Tciimur),  Tooz  tor  Tuz,  &,c. 
Hence  it  is  also  that  Ghingiz  Khan  is  me¬ 
tamorphosed  into  Chungeez  Khan  (p.  19). 
There  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  great  incon¬ 
sistency  in  this  use  of  vowels,  even  suppos¬ 
ing  it  were  defended  upon  the  old  princi¬ 
ple  of  no  system  being  yet  universally 
adopted.  You  cannot  put  two  o’s  and  two 
e’s,  when  one  such  does  not  exist  in  the 
alphabet. 

Mr.  Prinsep  takes  the  princes  of  the  Ar- 
sacide  dynasty  first  into  consideration,  and 
we  perceive  that  he  omits  Tiridates,  making 
Artabanus  the  second  Arsaces,  as  alsoMith- 
ridates  111.,  who  probably  from  his  brief 
reign  is  not  included  in  the  list.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  this  dynasty  is  premised,  because, 
although  of  Greco-Parthian  origin,  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  government  was  purely  Asiatic,  and 
effected  ultimately  the  transition  back  from 
Hellenism  to  a  purely  Asiatic  sovereignty 
and  condition  of  society. 

The  oldest  Greek  coins  met  with,  and 
which  belong  to  the  earliest  known  kings 
of  Bactria  and  Ariana,  are  of  excellent 
workmanship,  with  fine  heads  on  the  ob¬ 
verse,  and  some  mythological  emblems  on 
the  reverse,  and  with  superscriptions, 
generally  confined  to  the  latter  side,  in  the 
Greek  language  only.  Coins  of  Theodotus, 
who  reigned  b.  c.  256,  and  of  Heliocles, 
Antimachus,  Agathocles,  (a  name  well 
known  to  history,)  and  of  Eucratides,  have 
been  discovered,  precisely  answering  this 
description  ;  and  the  editor  remarks,  that 
any  that  may  be  found  with  new  Greek 
names  and  simple  titles  can,  it  is  assumed, 
belong  only  to  the  same  race.  Many  of 
these  coins  have  Arian  inscriptions  on  the 
reverse. 

The  second  kind  of  coins  are  of  inferior 
workmanship,  with  Greek  inscriptions  and 
barbarian  names.  Professor  Lassen  as¬ 
cribes  them  to  Scythian  dynasties.  The 
third  class  are  bilingual,  of  excellent  work¬ 
manship,  fine  Greek  heads,  with  types  from 
the  Grecian  mythology  on  the  reverse. 
There  is  great  variety  in  the  sources  of 
these  coins.  Fourthly,  there  are  copper 
coins,  roughly  executed,  with  Greek  in¬ 
scriptions  and  names  on  one  side,  and  on 


the  other  the  king’s  name  in  ancient  San- 

o 

scrit  characters. 

It  is  impossible  to  follow'  the  editor 
through  the  chronological  classification  of 
the  kings  to  whom  these  coins  belong,  and 
which  is  founded  upon  the  researches  of 
Professors  Lassen  and  Wilson.  It  is  an 
inquiry  full  of  interest,  and  already  very 
fruitful  in  results.  But  few  out  of  the  list 
are  mentioned  by  classic  authors. 

When  we  read  of  the  exploration  of  the 
topers  (like  the  tepehs  or  mounds  of  the 
Turks)  effected  by  the  officers  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  Runjeet  Singh,  and  of  the  many 
valuable  historical  monuments  which  they 
found  therein — a  little  gold  box  wdth  rare 
coins  in  one,  a  copper-box  with  coins  and 
gems  in  another,  sometimes  in  an  excavated 
stone — and  we  think  that  so  much  time  has 
elapsed  without  the  natives  ransacking  and 
destroying  these  relics  of  antiquity,  it  seems 
almost  as  if  a  special  providence  had  ful¬ 
filled  the  wishes  of  the  depositors,  and  left 
them  there  undisturbed  till  found  by  those 
who  were  capable  of  appreciating  their 
value  to  history  and  to  a  general  humanity. 


Heaking  of  Decafitated  Persoks. — M.  Bonna- 
font  states  that,  being  at  Algiers  in  1832,  he  read  in 
a  journal  that  a  surgeon  named  Wilson  had  affirmed, 
as  the  result  of  his  experiments,  that,  in  the  head  of 
a  decapitated  person,  the  sense  of  hearing  retained 
its  power  for  a  minute  and  a  half.  Wishing  to  put 
this  assertion  to  the  test,  M.  Bonnafont  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  two  executions  to  try  the  experiment. — “  As¬ 
sisted,”  he  says,  “  by  the  late  Sub-Intendant  de  Fal- 
loy,  who  was  desirous  of  taking  part  in  the  experi¬ 
ment,  1  had  a  stool  placed  near  the  instrument  of 
death,  and  upon  it  a  vessel  filled  with  pounded  plais- 
ter.  Immediately  after  the  first  execution,  which 
was  performed  with  remarkable  celerity,  the  execu¬ 
tioner  took  the  head,  and  placed  the  bleeding  part 
upon  the  plaister,  so  as  to  prevent  the  farther  flow¬ 
ing  of  blood.  1  then  placed  my  mouth  to  the  ear  of 
the  decapitated  Arab,  and  called  him  by  name,  whilst 
M.  de  Falloy  watched  the  eyes.  In  vain  did  I  shout 
for  a  minute  and  a  half ;  neither  the  eyes  nor  any 
of  the  features  showed  that  the  hearing  retained  the 
slightest  degree  of  sensibility.  The  same  experiment 
was  repeated  at  the  second  execution,  with  a  speak¬ 
ing  trumpet,  and  with  the  same  result.”  M.  Bonna¬ 
font  concludes  by  stating  that,  after  the  complete 
separation  of  the  head  from  the  body,  there  must  be, 
if  not  instant  death,  so  great  a  syncope  that  death  ar¬ 
rives  without  any  of  the  senses  retaining  the  slightest 
degree  of  force. — Aih. 
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From  the  Quaitcriy  Review. 

KCthcn,  or  Traces  of  Travel  hrevght  Heme 

from  the  East.  London.  1844.  Svo. 

‘The  Splendor  and  the  Havoc  of  lhe| 
Last’  open  upon  us  in  the  first  page  of  this  i 
original  and  brilliant  book  :  the  expression  i 
is  characteristic  at  once  of  the  author’s 
style,  and  of  the  regions  to  which  it  is  hap¬ 
pily  applied.  A  style  unborrowed  and  un¬ 
trammelled — bold,  highly-colored,  and  ver¬ 
satile — enables  him  to  illustrate  liis  varied 
and  comprehensive  subject  with  singular 
etfect. 

He  professes  to  give  simply  a  record  of 
impressions  received  during  his  travels  in 
the  East,  and  under  the  same  category 
might  nominally  be  classed  many  scores  of 
recent  literary  performances.  There  is 
this  wide  difference,  however,  between  the 
book  before  us,  and  almost  all  our  other 
Oriental  importations  of  late  years:  the  lat¬ 
ter,  for  the  most  part,  furnish  us  with  the 
names  of  places  and  of  things ;  the  former 
represents  the  things  themselves:  the  latter 
supply  facts  and  statistics  relating  to  the 
East ;  ‘  Eothen’  gives  us  the  very  East 
itself  in  all  its  own  gorgeous  or  gloomy  re¬ 
alities.  The  Servian  forest  with  the  Tar¬ 
tars’  cavalcade  ;  the  Turkish  capital  with 
its  shawled  and  turbaned  men  and  shroud¬ 
ed  women;  the  stormy  I^evant,  with  its 
passionate  Greek  sailor ;  the  hushed  desert, 
with  its  Bedouin  ;  and  the  plague-stricken 
city  with  its  doomed  inhabitants  : — all  these, 
as  touched  by  this  felicitous  hand,  leave 
upon  the  reader’s  mind  not  a  series  of  mere 
pictures,  but  a  sense  of  actual  experience. 

There  is  little  theory  and  no  labored  de¬ 
duction  in  this  volume,  but  there  is  actual, 
vital  reality.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  in  re¬ 
cords  of  travels  professing  to  be  merely  im- 
pressional  :  in  their  objective  truth  and 
tidelity  consists  their  value ;  their  subject¬ 
ive  meaning  will  suggest  itself  toevery  mind 
capable  of  profiting  thereby.  The  author, 
however,  to  a  vivid  imagination  unites  a 
masculine,  sound  sense,  by  which  it  is  dis¬ 
ciplined  and  controlled ;  and  his  language 
is  full  of  meaning,  even  in  the  most  playful 
displays  of  its  rare  power. 

IJis  subject  itself  is  one  not  only  of  inex¬ 
haustible  interest,  historical  and  romantic, 
but  of  hourly  increasing  practical  import¬ 
ance.  Steam-power  has  burst  its  w'ay 
through  the  old  forgotten  paths  to  India, 
and  brought  the  East  to  our  threshold.  Su¬ 
ez  is  already  assuming  the  aspect  of  an 
VoL.  IV.— No.  HI.  21 


English  colony,  and  Aden  has  become  an 
Eastern  Gibraltar.  Until  recently  Egypt 
seemed  to  present  an  impassable  barrier — 
it  now  affords  a  stepping-stone  to  our  com¬ 
merce.  Peaceful  enterp'rise  hasquietly  open¬ 
ed  these  ‘  gates  of  the  East’  at  w  hich  war 
stormed  so  long  in  vain.  The  lonely  and 
silent  desert  now  swarms  with  our  caravans, 
and  its  indolent  Arab  starts  to  hear  that  con¬ 
straining  Norman  voice  whose  cry  is  ever 
‘  onward,’  and  whose  burthen  is  ever  ‘  haste.’ 

While  the  rest  of  the  world  w  as  contract¬ 
ed  into  half  its  space  by  the  new  agencies 
at  our  command,  England  could  no  longer 
remain  sundered  from  her  Indian  possess¬ 
ions  by  the  distance  of  half  a  year ;  and  yet  it 
was  a  sort  of  accident  by  which  one  man 
made  his  way  across  the  isthmus  of  Suez, 
and  conveyed  English  dispatches  down  the 
Red  Sea.  Thousands  followed  in  his  track, 
and  Egypt  became  cur  way  to  India  at  once 
and ybr  ever.* 

Thenceforth  the  Arab  and  the  Osmanli 
became  our  neighbors,  and  their  country 
our  border-land.  England  was  already 
feared  and  respected  by  the  Ottoman  peo¬ 
ple  ;  her  flag  was  familiar  in  all  their  ports  ; 
her  commerce  had  pervaded  the  furthest 
recesses  of  their  remote  empire.  They 
were  impressed  w  ith  a  consciousness  of  her 
power  and  political  honor,  for  they  had  seen 
her  at  once  irresistible  and  disinterested  in 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Algiers.  They  distin¬ 
guished  the  Englishman  from  other  Chris¬ 
tians  by  his  regard  for  truth  and  probity, 
and  the  inviolability  of  his  home,  and  they 
almost  forgave  even  his  creed  for  its  freedom 
from  idolatry.  On  the  other  hand,  the  veil 
of  partition  w  hich  the  pride,  prejudice,  and 
ignorance  of  Christendom  had  so  long  in¬ 
terposed  between  its  nations  generally,  and 
those  of  the  Eastern  world,  was  gradually 
being  removed.  A  broader  spirit  of  human¬ 
ity  disowned  the  superstition  that  Asiatics 
were  necessarily  and  geographically  bar¬ 
barians  placed  by  Nature  in  eternal  enmi¬ 
ty  and  contrast  to  the  men  of  Europe.  We 
began  to  recognize,  in  the  Ottomans  espe¬ 
cially,  a  civilization  peculiar  to  themselves, 
together  with  a  character,  principles,  and 
time-honored  institutions,  far  more  uniform, 
if  not  so  perfect  as  our  own. 

The  destiny  that  rendered  this  people  tha- 

*The  subject  of  an  overland  passage  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  India  Board  and  Company  s» 
long  ago  as  15^20.  So  Jiopeless  did  the  Red  Sea 
passage  then  appear,  that  the  route  by  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  was  preferred  for  trial. — See  ‘Cl.  Rev., 
vol.  xtix.  p.  214. 
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guardians  of  the  more  classic  countries  of 
the  East  was  fortunate  in  one  respect : — 
their  calm,  stern,  and  monotonous  rule  pre¬ 
served  the  stamp  of  antiquity  imeffaced,  and 
almost  unaltered,  on  the  character  of  the 
native  races,  as  effectually  as  their  climate, 
by  a  sort  of  analogy,  preserved  material 
monuments.  It  is  a  popular  error  that 
attributes  to  the  Turks  the  systematic  spo¬ 
liation  of  the  architectural  memorials  of  an¬ 
tiquity  :  these  suffered  necessarily  in  the 
first  tumult  of  the  invading  hordes ;  but 
since  then,  they  have  been  sheltered  by  this 
very  invasion  as  completely  as  Pompeii  in 
its  ashes,  or  Palenque  in  its  forests.  The 
introduction  of  French  officers  into  Me- 
hemet  Ali’s  service  (in  subversion  of  all 
the  ancient  prejudice  of  exclusiveness) 
has  wrought  a  greater  change  in  Egyptian 
character  within  seven  years,  than  probably 
the  seven  centuries  preceding  had  effected. 
The  obelisk  so  lately  brought  to  Paris  has 
already  lost  the  clear  outline  and  eternal 
look  possessed  by  its  twin  sister  at  Luxor. 

This  passive  nature,  and  inertness  to 
change,  produce  a  uniformity  in  the  Ori¬ 
ental  character  that  renders  generalization 
more  safe  and  easy,  and  makes  partial  ob¬ 
servation  the  more  valuable  as  it  may  be 
applicable  to  the  whole.  Externals,  too, 
are  more  faithful  indices  as  the  manners  of 
a  people  are  more  primitive  and  simple  ; 
and  thus  the  keen,  searching  eye,  and  faith¬ 
ful  portraiture  of  even  a  rapid  traveller  like 
our  author  may  read,  and  render  with  far 
more  truth  and  effect,  than  deep  study  and 
lengthened  disquisitions  on  a  country  like 
our  own. 

*  Eothen’  is  written  in  almost  a  conver¬ 
sational  style,  but  it  is  such  conversation  as 
a  Pythagorean  might  have  used  after  his 
probation  of  long  silence  : — the  production 
of  one  more  accustomed  to  intercourse 
with  his  own  mind  than  with  that  of  others. 
He  deals  more  in  ideas  than  opinions,  and 
seems  to  speak  as  it  were  in  a  soliloquy, 
amusing  and  convincing  himself  with  vivid 
pictures  and  well-formed  thought.  There 
is  apparent  in  almost  every  page  a  puzzling 
contrast  between  a  vivacity  of  expression 
and  practised  wit  that  would  argue  a  man 
of  the  world — and  the  bold  originality,  and 
daring  indifference  to  the  prejudices  of  so¬ 
ciety,  which  are  seldom  misinterpreted  as 
indications  of  secluded  habits.  This  last 
peculiarity  constitutes  at  once  a  merit  and 
a  defect:  where  there  is  strong  light  it 
would  seem  there  must  be  also  deep  sha¬ 
dow  ;  and  the  fault  which  darkens  some  of 


[March, 

the  brightest  passages  in  his  book,  is  a  reck¬ 
less  disregard  for  popular  opinion — we 
mean  in  the  better  sense  of  the  phrase.  It 
is  too  easy  to  confound  those  prejudices 
which  are  born  of  ignorance  and  fed  by 
vanity,  with  those  beliefs  which  are  found¬ 
ed  on  conviction,  and  consecrated  by  deep 
feeling.  If,  as  we  suppose,  by  standing 
much  aloof  from  society,  the  author  has 
j  better  preserved  his  individuality,  and  cul- 
i  tivated  a  more  lofty  and  independent  tone 
I  of  thought ;  he  has  yet  sustained  heavy  dam¬ 
age  by  the  want  of  that  closer  communion 
with  his  fellow-men  which  must  have  taught 
him  more  reverence  for  their  faith,  and 
more  lenity  even  for  their  prejudices.  It  is 
with  reluctance  that  we  feel  called  upon 
thus  to  notice  and  protest  against  the  spirit 
in  which  he  has  spoken  of  matters  that 
should  have  claimed  his  forbearance,  if  un¬ 
happily  for  himself  he  could  not  grant  them 
his  respect.  We  by  no  means  wish  to  es¬ 
pouse  the  cause  of  religious  sentimentalism 
— or  to  prescribe  that  every  traveller  to 
Palestine  should  affect  a  demure  style  and 
solemn  voice,  as  the  ancient  Pilgrims  as¬ 
sumed  the  ‘  scallop-shell  and  sandal  shoon 
— but  there  are  not  a  few  passages  in  ‘  Eo- 
then’  that  startle  us,  merely  considering  the 
woik  .as  that  of  a  man  distinguished  in  gen¬ 
eral  by  nothing  more  than  the  correctness 
and  refinement  of  his  t.aste. 

We  must  admit,  however,  that  the  faults 
we  have  alluded  to  are  honest,  open  faults; 
his  opinions  never  lurk  in  insinuations,  or 
lie  ambushed  in  specious  plausibilities.  He 
puts  them  boldly  forward — he  claims  no 
quarter,  and  asks  for  no  sympathy  with 
them.  They  are,  therefore,  the  less  dan¬ 
gerous  ;  for  while  the  mind  revolts  with 
loathing  from  anything  approaching  to  cant, 
against  the  opposite  error  it  conjures  up  its 
own  best  defence  by  a  sort  of  natural  an¬ 
tagonism.  Nor  do  we  think  the  writer 
himself  hopelessly  tainted  with  what  stains 
his  surface — far  from  it.  Ever  and  anon, 
when  the  scorn  of  hypocrisy,  or  some  other 
less  justifiable  feeling,  has  barbed  his  usu¬ 
ally  playful  style  with  sarcasm,  we  find 
some  thoughtful  tone  or  gentle  association 
starling  up,  and  vindicating  the  natural  re¬ 
ligion  of  his  mind. 

The  title  of  his  book  is  somewhat  quaint, 
but  it  is  merely  a  more  classical  version  of 
the  Orient f  of  the  Morgenland,  of  the  Z.c- 
vnnt.  The  Preface  is  characteristic  from 
the  fearless  spirit  in  which  he  challenges 
rather  th.an  invites  attention ;  and  from 
the  genial  and  kindly  tone  that  he  assumes 
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in  addressing  a  younger  friend.  We  rend 
that  he  travelled,  ‘  not  as  one  flying  from 
his  country  because  of  ennui,’  but  as  one 
who  ‘  was  strengthening  his  will  and  tern- 
pering  the  metal  of  his  nature  for  that  life 
of  toil  and  conflict  in  which  he  is  now  en¬ 
gaged.’  lie  had  no  intention,  he  says,  of 
publishing  at  the  time  he  travelled ;  and  it 
was  not  until  after  the  lapse  of  nine  or  ten 
years  that  the  idea  of  doing  so  was  suggest¬ 
ed  by  the  rerpiest  of  one  about  to  traverse 
the  same  countries.  lie  writes  as  if  ad¬ 
dressing  this  friend,  and  not  ‘  as  if  his  au¬ 
dience  was  to  be  a  great  and  enlightened 
community,  or  any  other  respectable  aggre¬ 
gate.’  Nor  yet  had  he  the  least  intention 
of  supplying  his  neophyte  with  an  Oriental 
hand-book. 

‘I  have  ende.avored  to  discard  from  it  all 
valuable  matter  derived  from  the  works  of 
others,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  my  ctforts  in 
this  direction  have  been  attended  with  great 
success ;  I  believe  I  may  truly  acknowledge, 
that  from  all  details  of  geographical  discovery 
or  antiquarian  research — from  all  display  of 

sound  learning,  and  religious  knowledge'’ — 
from  all  historical  and  scientific  illustrations — 
from  all  useful  statistics — from  all  political  dis¬ 
quisitions — and  from  all  good  moral  reflections, 
the  volume  is  thoroughly  free. 

‘  My  excuse  for  the  oook  is  its  truth.  My  nar¬ 
rative  is  not  merely  righteously  exact  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  fact  (where  fact  is  in  question)  ;  but  it  is 
true  in  this  larger  sense — it  conveys,  not  those 
impressions  which  ought  to  have  been  produced 
upon  any  “  well-constituted  mind,”  but  those 
which  were  really  and  truly  received  at  the 
time  of  his  rambles,  by  a  headstrong  and  not 
very  amiable  traveller,  whose  prejudices  in 
favor  of  other  people’s  notions  were  then  ex¬ 
ceedingly  slight. 

*  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  egotism  of  a 
traveller,  however  incessant — however  shame¬ 
less  and  obtrusive — must  still  convey  some 
true  ideas  of  the  country  through  which  he  has 
passed.  His  very  selfishness — his  habit  of  re¬ 
ferring  the  whole  external  world  to  his  own 
sensations — compels  him  as  it  were,  in  his  wri¬ 
tings,  to  observe  the  laws  of  perspective  ;  he 
tells  you  of  objects,  not  as  he  knows  them  to 
be,  but  as  they  seemed  to  him.  ...  It  is  thus 
that  he  felt,  and  thus  he  strives  to  repeat  the 
scenes  of  the  Elder  World.  You  may  listen 
to  him  for  ever  without  learning  much  in  the 
way  of  statistics ;  but,  perhaps,  if  you  bear 
with  him  long  enough,  you  may  find  yourself 
slowly  and  slightly  impressed  with  the  realities 
of  Eastern  Travel.’ — p.  vii. 

The  subject  opens  with  this  striking  pas¬ 
sage 

‘  At  Semlin  I  still  was  encompassed  by  the 
scenes  and  the  sounds  of  familiar  life :  the  din 
of  a  busy  world  still  vexed  and  cheered  me —  | 


the  unveiled  faces  of  women  still  shone  in  the 
light  of  day.  Yet,  whenever  1  chose  to  look 
southward,  I  saw  the  Ottoman’s  fortress — aus¬ 
tere,  and  darkly  impending  high  over  the  vale 
of  the  Danube — historic  Belgrade.  I  had 
come,  as  it  w'ere,  to  the  end  of  this  wheel-going 
Europe,  and  now  my  eyes  would  see  the 
Splendor  and  Havoc  of  the  East.’ 

This  contrast  was  then  considerably 
greater  than  at  present ;  and  its  effect  was 
heightened  by  the  quarantine  laws,  which 
virtually,  by  a  fortnight,  separated  these 
adjoining  countries  to  the  same  distance 
that  America  is  from  us  now.  The  Os- 
manli  was  then  Asiatic  and  national  in 
costume,  manners,  bigotry,  as  he  had  been 
in  tbe  days  of  Bajazet.  The  reforms  of 
Sultan  Mahmoud  have  changed  all  this : 
the  Turk  has  ceased  to  be  Oriental  with¬ 
out  becoming  Frank — and  is  much  in  the 
[situation  of  the  modern  London  Jew  de¬ 
scribed  by  Sheridan  as  the  blank  page  be¬ 
tween  the  New  and  Old  Testament.  He 
is  almost  in  doubt  as  to  his  own  identity ; 
and  this  is  the  more  painful  and  embarrass¬ 
ing,  as  until  recently  he  believed  himself 
to  be  the  type  of  perfection,  and  his  race 
the  chosen  people  of  Allah. 

The  author  is  now  across  the  border  ; 
he  has  taken  leave  of  Christendom,  and 
done  so,  on  account  of  the  widelv-severed 
quarantine,  ‘  with  nearly  as  much  solemnity 
as  if  he  had  been  departing  this  life.’ 

It  is  rarely  that  we  meet  with  an  in¬ 
stance  of  first  impressions  accurately  ren¬ 
dered  ;  they  are  so  soon  merged  in  larger 
experiences  that  they  cease  to  strike  the 
writer,  whom  they  no  longer  concern,  and 
therefore  seldom  reach  the  reader  whom 
they  do.  The  following  are,  however,  as 
faithfully  as  vividly  recorded  : — 

•  W e  soon  neared  the  southern  bank  of  the 
river,  but  no  sounds  came  down  from  the 
blank  walls  above,  and  there  was  no  living 
thing  that  w’e  could  yet  see,  except  one  great 
hovering  bird  of  the  vulture  race,  flying  low, 
and  intent,  and  w’heeling  round  and  round 
over  the  pest-accursed  city. 

‘But  presently  there  issued  from  the  post¬ 
ern  a  group  of  human  beings — beings  with  im¬ 
mortal  souls,  and  possibly  some  reasoning  fac¬ 
ulties — but  to  me  the  grand  point  was  this, 
that  they  had  real,  substantial,  and  incontro¬ 
vertible  turbans ;  they  made  for  the  point  to¬ 
wards  which  we  were  steering,  and  when  at 
last  I  sprang  upon  the  shore,  I  heard  and  saw 
myself  now  first  surrounded  by  men  of  Asi¬ 
atic  race.  I  have  since  ridden  through  the 
land  of  the  Osmanlees,  from  the  Servian  Bor¬ 
der  to  the  Golden  Horn — from  the  gulf  of  Sa- 
talieh  to  the  tomb  of  Achilles;  but  never 
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have  I  seen  such  ullra-Turkish-looking  fel¬ 
lows  as  those  who  received  me  on  the  hanks 
of  tlie  Save  ;  they  were  men  in  the  humblest 
order  of  life,  having  come  to  meet  our  boat 
in  the  hope  of  earning  something  by  carrying 
our  luggage  up  to  the  city  ;  but  poor  though 
they  were,  it  was  plain  that  llicy  were  Turks 
of  the  proud  old  school,  and  had  not  yet  for¬ 
gotten  the  fierce,  careless  bearing  of  the  once 
victorious  Ottomans. 

‘  Though  the  province  of  Servia  generally 
has  obtained  a  kind  of  independence,  yet  Bel¬ 
grade,  as  being  a  ])lace  of  strength  on  the 
frontier,  is  still  garrisoned  by  Turkish  troops, 
under  the  command  of  a  pasha.  Whether  the 
fellows  who  now  surrounded  us  were  soldiers 
or  peaceful  inhabitants  I  did  not  understand  ; 
they  wore  the  old  Turkish  costume;  vests 
and  jackets  of  many  and  brilliant  colors,  di¬ 
vided  from  the  loose  petticoat-trowsers  by 
masses  of  shawl,  which  were  folded  in  heavy 
volumes  round  their  waists,  so  as  to  give  the 
meagre  wearers  something  of  the  dignity  of 
true  corpulence.  The  shawl  enclosed  a  whole 
bundle  of  weapons ;  no  man  bore  less  than  one 
brace  of  immensely  long  pistols,  and  ayataghan 
(or  cutlass),  with  a  dagger  or  two,  of  various 
shapes  and  sizes;  most  of  these  arms  were  inlaid 
with  silver  and  highly  burnished,  so  that  they 
contrasted  shiningly  withthe  decayed  grandeur 
of  the  garments  to  which  they  were  attached — 
(this  carefulness  of  his  arms  is  a  point  of  hon¬ 
or  with  the  Osmanlee,  who  never  allows  his 
bright  yataghan  to  sulfer  from  his  own  adver¬ 
sity)  ;  then  the  long  drooping  mustachios,  and 
the  ample  folds  of  the  once  white  turbans, 
that  lowered  over  the  piercing  eyes,  and  the 
haggard  features  of  the  men,  gave  them  an 
air  of  gloomy  pride,  and  that  appearance  ol 
trying  to  be  disdainful  under  difficulties,  which 
I  have  since  seen  so  often  in  those  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  people  wffio  live  and  remember  old  times; 
they  seemed  as  if  they  were  thinking  that  they 
would  have  been  more  usefully,  more  honora¬ 
bly,  and  more  piously  employed  in  cutting  our 
throats  than  in  carrying  portmanteaus.  The 
faithful  Steel  [a  Vorksliirc  servant]  stood 
aghast  for  a  moment  at  the  sight  of  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  luggage  upon  the  shouldersof  these  war¬ 
like  porters ;  and  when  at  last  we  began  to 
move  up,  he  could  scarely  avoid  turning 
round  to  cast  one  affectionate  look  towmrds 
Christendom — but  quickly  again  he  marched 
on  wdth  the  steps  of  a  man  not  Irightened  ex¬ 
actly,  but  sternly  prepared  for  death,  or  the 
Koran,  or  even  lor  plural  wives. 

‘  The  Moslem  quarter  of  a  city  is  lonely 
and  desolate ;  you  go  up  and  down,  and  on 
and  over  shelving  and  hillocky  paths,  through 
the  narrow  lanes  walled  in  by  blank  window¬ 
less  dwellings  ;  you  come  out  upon  an  open 
space  strewed  with  the  black  ruins  that  some 
late  fire  has  left  ;  you  pass  by  a  mountain  of 
cast  away  things,  the  rubbish  of  centuries,  and 
on  it  you  see  numbers  of  big  w’olf-like  dogs 
lying  torpid  under  the- sun,  with  limbs  out¬ 
stretched  to  the  full,  as  if  they  w^ere  dead; 


storks,  or  cranes,  silting  fearlc.ss  upon  the  low 
roofs,  look  gravely  dow’ii  upon  you  ;  the  still  air 
that  you  breathe  is  loaded  with  the  scent  of 
citron,\ind  pomegranate  rinds  scorched  by  the 
sun,  or  (as  you  approach  the  bazaar)  with  the 
dry,  dead  perfume  of  strange  spices.  You  long 
(or  some  signs  of  life,  and  tread  the  ground  more 
heavily,  as  though  you  would  wake  the  sleep¬ 
ers  with  the  heel  of  your  boot;  but  the  foot 
falls  noiseless  upon  the  crumbling  soil  of  an 
Eastern  city,  and  silence  follows  you  still. 
Again  and  agaiii  you  meet  turbans  and  faces 
of  men,  but  they  have  nothing  fur  you — no 
welcome — no  wonder — no  wrath — no  scorn — 
they  look  upon  you  as  v/e  do  upon  a  Decem¬ 
ber’s  fall  of  snow — as  a  “  seasonable,”  unac¬ 
countable,  uncomfortable  work  of  God,  that 
may  have  been  sent  for  some  good  purpose 
to  be  revealed  hereafter.’ — Kotheu,\).  8. 

This  is  painted  to  the  life  ;  there  is 
bold  outline  in  his  language  and  color  in 
his  words.  We  have  liere  one  picture  of 
an  Eastern  city  with  its  citizens,  th.at  aji- 
plies  nearly  equally  to  all  ;  but  even  Para¬ 
dise  was  noth  ing  wilhoutan  Eve  : — 

‘And  perhaps  as  you  make  your  difficult  way 
through  a  steep  and  narrow  alley,  tvhich  winds 
between  blank  w’alls,  and  is  little  frequented 
by  passers,  you  meet  one  of  those  coffin-shaped 
bundles  of  w’hitc  linen  which  implies  an  Otto¬ 
man  lady.  Painfully  struggling  against  the 
obstacles  to  progression  w  hich  are  interposed 
by  the  many  folds  of  her  clumsy  drapery,  by 
her  big  mud  boots,  and  especially  by  her  two 
pairs  of  slippers,  she  waddles  along  full  aw'k- 
wardly  enough — but  yet  there  is  something 
of  womanly  consciousness  in  tlic  very  labor 
and  ellbrt  wdih  wdiich  she  tugs  and  lifts  the 
I  burthen  of  her  charms.  She  is  close  followed 
by  her  w’omcn  slaves.  Of  her  very  self  you 
sec  nothing  except  the  dark  luminous  eyes 
that  stare  against  your  face,  and  the  tips  of  ihe 
painted  fingers  depending  like  rose-buds  from 
outthe  blank  bastions  ol  the  fortress.  Sheturns, 
and  turns  again,  and  carefully  glances  around 
her  on  all  sides  to  see  that  she  is  safe  from 
the  eyes  of  Mussulmans,  and  then  sud¬ 
denly  withdrawing  the  yashmak,  she  shine.'* 
upon  your  heart  and  soul  with  all  the  pomp 
and  might  of  her  beauty.  And  this,  which  so 
dizzies  your  brain,  is  not  the  light  changeful 
grace  which  leaves  you  to  doubt  whether  you 
have  fallen  in  love  with  a  body  or  only  a 
soul ;  it  is  the  beauty  that  dwells  secure  in 
the  perfectness  of  hard  downright  outlines,  and 
in  the  glow  of  generous  color.  There  is  fire 
though,  too — high  courage  and  fire  enough  in 
the  untamed  mind,  or  spirit,  or  wdiatever  it  is, 
w’hich  drives  the  breath  of  pride  through  those 
scarcely  parted  lips.’ — 76.,  p.  48. 

Anastasias  has  nothing  better  than  our 
author’s  passages  of  the  pregnant  pictur¬ 
esque  ;  and  perhaps  we  could  not  better  il- 
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liistratc  the  wide  range  wliich  his  method  j 
includes  than  by  following  him  to  his  first 
interview  with  an  Ottoman  dignitary  ; — 

‘  Some  people  had  come  down  to  meet  us 
with  an  invitation  from  the  Pasha,  and  wc 
wound  our  way  up  to  the  castle.  At  the  gates 
there  tvere  groups  of  soldiers,  some  smoking, 
and  some  lying  Hat  like  corpses  upon  the  cool 
stones.  We  w’ent  through  courts,  ascended 
steps,  passed  along  a  corridor,  and  walked 
into  an  airy,  white-washed  room,  with  a  Eu¬ 
ropean  clock  at  one  end  of  it,  and  Moostapha 
Pasha  at  the  other.  The  fine  old  bearded  po¬ 
tentate  looked  very  like  Jove — like  Jove,  too,  in 
the  midst  of  his  clouds,  for  the  silvery  fumes  of 
the  narguile  hung  lightly  circling  round  him. 

•The  Pasha  received  us  with  the  smooth,  kind, 
irentle  manner  that  belongs  to  well-bred  Os- 
manlees;  then  he  lightly  clapped  his  hands,  and 
instantly  the  sound  filled  all  the  lower  end  of 
the  room  w'itli  slaves  ;  a  syllable  dropped  from 
his  lips  which  bowed  all  heads,  and  conjured 
away  the  attendants  like  ghosts.  Their  com¬ 
ing  and  their  going  was  thus  swift  and  quiet 
because  their  feet  were  hare,  and  they  passed 
through  no  door,  but  only  by  the  yielding 
lolds  of  a  punier.  Soon  the  colfee-bearers  ap¬ 
peared,  every  man  carrying  sey>arately  his 
tiny  cup  in  a  small  metal  stand  ;  and  presently 
to  each  of  xia  there  came  a  pipe-bearer,  who 
first  rested  the  bowl  of  the  tchibouque  at  a 
nteasured  distance  on  the  floor,  and  then  on 
this  axis  wheeled  round  the  long  cherry-stick, 
and  gracefully  presented  it  on  half-bended 
knee.  Already  the  well-kindled  fire  was  glow¬ 
ing  secure  in  the  bowl,  and  so,  when  I  pressed 
the  amber  lip  to  mine,  there  was  no  coyness 
to  conquer:  the  willing  fume  came  up,  and 
answered  my  slightest  sigh,  and  followed  ^ 
Rollly  every  breath  inspired,  till  it  touched  me  i 
with  some  faint  sense  and  understanding  of 
Asiatic  contentment. 

‘Asiatic  contentment!  Yet  scarcely,  per¬ 
haps,  one  hour  before,  I  had  been  wanting  my 
hill,  anti  ringing  for  waiters  in  a  shrill  and 
busy  hotel. 

‘  in  the  Ottoman  dominions  there  is  scarcely 
any  hereditary  influence  except  that  which 
belongs  to  the  family  of  the  Sultan ;  and 
wealth,  too,  is  a  highly  volatile  blessing,  not 
easily  transmitted  to  the  descendants  of  the 
owner.  From  these  causes  it  results  that  the 
people  standing  in  the  place  of  nobles  and 
gentry  are  oflicial  personages ;  and  though 
many  (indeed  the  greater  number)  of  these 
potentates  are  humbly  born  and  bred,  you  will 
seldom.  I  think,  find  them  wanting  in  that 
polished  smoothness  of  manner,  and  those 
well-undulating  tones,  which  belong  to  the 
best  Osmanlees.  The  truth  is,  that  most  of 
the  men  in  authority  have  risen  from  their 
humble  stations  by  the  arts  of  the  courtier, 
and  they  preserve  in  their  high  estate  those 
gentle  powers  of  fascination  to  which  they 
owe  their  success.  Yet,  unless  you  can  con¬ 


trive  to  learn  a  little  of  the  language,  you  will 
be  rather  bored  by  your  visits  of  ceremony ; 
the  intervention  of  the  interpreter,  or  drago¬ 
man,  as  he  is  called,  is  fatal  to  the  spirit  of 
conversation.  I  think  I  should  mislead  you  if 
I  were  to  attempt  to  give  the  substance  of  any 
particular  conversation  with  Orientals.  A 
traveller  may  write  and  say  that  “  the  Pasha 
of  so  and  so  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
vast  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  steam,  and  appeared  to  under¬ 
stand  the  structure  of  our  machinery — that 
he  remarked  upon  the  gigantic  results  of  our 
manufacturing  industry — showed  that  he  po.s- 
scssed  considerable  knowledge  of  our  Indian 
atiairs,  and  of  the  constitution  of  the  Company, 
and  expressed  a  lively  admiration  of  the  many 
sterling  qualities  for  which  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land  are  distinguished.”  But  the  heap  of 
common-places  thus  quietly  attributed  to  the 
Pasha  will  have  been  founded  perhaps  on 
some  such  talking  as  this  : — 

‘  P(isha. — The  Englishman  is  welcome; 
most  blessed  among  hours  is  this,  the  hour  of 
his  coming. 

‘  Dras^nman  (to  the  Traveller). — The  Pasha 
pays  you  his  compliments. 

‘  Traveller. — Give  him  my  best  compliments 
in  reiurn,  and  say  Pm  delighted  to  have  the 
honor  of  seeing  him. 

‘  Dragoman  (to  the  Pasha). — Ilis  lordship, 
this  Englishman,  Lord  of  London,  Scorner  of 
Ireland,  Suppressor  of  France,  has  quilted  his 
governments,  and  left  his  enemies  to  breathe 
for  a  moment,  and  has  crossed  the  broad  wa¬ 
ters  in  strict  disguise,  with  a  small  but  eternal¬ 
ly  faithful  retinue  of  followers,  in  order  that  he 
might  look  upon  the  bright  countenance  of 
the  Pasha  among  Pashas — the  Pasha  of  the 
everlasting  Pasbalik  of  Karagholookoldour. 

‘  Traveller  (to  his  Dragoman). — What  on 
earth  have  you  been  saying  about  London  ? 
The  Pasha  will  be  taking  me  lor  a  mere  cock¬ 
ney.  Have  not  I  told  you  always  to  say  that 
I  am  from  a  branch  of  tlie  family  of  Mudeombe 
Park,  and  that  I  am  to  be  a  magistrate  for 
the  county  of  Bedfordshire,  only  I’ve  not  qual¬ 
ified,  and  that  I  should  have  been  a  deputy- 
lieutenant,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  conduct  of  Lord  Mountpromise,  and  that 
I  was  a  candidate  for  Goldborough  at  the  last 
election,  and  that  I  should  have  won  easy,  if 
my  committee  had  not  been  bought?  I  wish 
to  heaven  that  if  you  do  say  any  thing  about 
me,  you’d  tell  the  simple  truth. 

‘  Dragoman. — [is  silent], 

‘  Pasha. — What  says  the  friendly  Lord  of 
London  ?  Is  there  aught  that  I  can  grant  him 
within  the  Pashalik  of  Karagholookoldour? 

‘/Jrago wan  (growing  sulky  and  literal). — 
This  friendly  Englishman — this  branch  of 
Mudeombe — this  head-purveyor  of  Goldbor¬ 
ough — this  possible  policeman  of  Bedfordshire, 
is  recounting  his  achievements,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  his  titles. 

‘  Pasha. — The  end  of  his  honors  is  more  dis¬ 
tant  than  the  emls  of  the  earth,  and  the  catu- 
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logiie  of  his  glorious  deeds  is  brighter  than  the 
firmament  of  heaven ! 

^Dragoman  (to  the  Traveller). — The  Pasha 
congratulates  your  Excellency. 

‘’Traveller. — About  Goldborough?  The 
deuce  he  does ! — but  I  want  to  get  at  his  views 
in  relation  to  the  present  state  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire;  tell  him  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
have  met,  and  that  there  has  been  a  speech 
from  the  throne,  pledging  England  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  Sultan’s  dominions. 

‘  Dragoman  (to  the  Pasha). — This  branch 
of  Mudeombe,  this  possible  policeman  of  Bed¬ 
fordshire,  informs  your  highness  that  in  Eng¬ 
land  the  talking-houses  have  met,  and  that  the 
integrity  of  the  Sultan’s  dominions  has  been 
assured  for  ever  and  ever,  by  a  speech  from 
the  velvet  chair. 

‘Pasha. — Wonderful  chair!  Wonderful 
houses ! — whirr !  whirr  1  all  by  wheels  1 — whiz! 
whiz  !  all  by  steam  I — wonderful  chair !  won¬ 
derful  houses !  wonderful  people  ! — whirr  ! 
whirr  !  all  by  wheels  ! — whiz !  whiz  !  all  by 
steam ! 

‘  Traveller  (to  the  Dragoman). — What  does 
the  Pasha  mean  by  that  whizzing  ?  he  does 
not  mean  to  say,  does  he,  that  our  Govern- ' 
ment  will  ever  abandon  their  pledges  to  the 
Sultan  ? 

‘  Dragoman. — No,  your  Excellency,  but 
he  says  the  English  talk  by  wheels,  and  by 
steam. 

‘  Traveller. — That’s  an  exaggeration  ;  but 
say  that  the  English  really  have  carried  ma¬ 
chinery  to  great  perfection ;  tell  the  Pasha 
(he’ll  be  struck  with  that)  that  whenever  we 
nave  any  disturbances  to  put  down,  even  at 
two  or  three  hundred  miles  from  London,  we 
can  send  troops  by  the  thousand,  to  the  scene 
of  action,  in  a  few  hours. 

‘  Dragoman  (recovering  his  temper  and  free¬ 
dom  of  speech). — His  Excellency,  this  Lord  of 
Mudeombe,  observes  to  your  highness,  that 
whenever  the  Irish,  or  the  French,  or  the  Indi¬ 
ans  rebel  against  the  English,  whole  armies  of 
soldiers,  and  brigades  of  artillery,  are  dropped 
into  a  mighty  chasm  called  Euston  Square, 
and  in  the  biting  of  a  cartridge  they  arise  up 
again  in  Manchester,  or  Dublin,  or  Paris,  or 
Delhi,  and  utterly  exterminate  the  enemies  of 
England  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

‘  Pasha. — I  know  it — I  know  all — the  par¬ 
ticulars  have  been  faithfully  related  to  me,  and 
my  mind  comprehends  locomotives.  The  ar¬ 
mies  of  the  English  ride  upon  the  vapors  of 
boiling  caldrons,  their  horses  are  flaminir 
coals ! — whirr !  whirr !  all  by  wheels ! — whiz ! 
whiz  !  all  by  steam  ! 

‘  Traveller  (to  his  Dragoman). — I  wish  to 
have  the  opinion  of  an  unprejudiced  Ottoman 
gentleman  as  to  the  prospects  of  our  English 
commerce  and  manufactures:  just  ask  the 
Pasha  to  give  me  his  views  on  the  subject. 

‘  Pasha  (after  having  received  the  communi¬ 
cation  of  the  Dragoman). — The  ships  of  the 
English  swarm  like  fiies:  their  printed  cali¬ 
coes  cover  the  whole  earth  ;  and  by  the  side 


of  their  swords,  the  blades  of  Damascus  are 
blades  of  grass.  All  India  is  but  an  item  in 
the  ledger-books  of  the  merchants,  whose  lum¬ 
ber-rooms  are  filled  with  ancient  thrones  ! — 
whirr!  whirr!  all  by  wheels! — whiz!  whiz! 
all  by  steam  ! 

‘  Dragoman. — The  Pasha  compliments  the 
cutlery  of  England,  and  also  the  East  India 
Company. 

‘  Traveller. — The  Pasha’s  riglit  about  the 
cutlery.  (I  tried  my  scimitar  with  the  com¬ 
mon  olficers’  swords  belonging  to  our  fellows 
at  Malta,  and  they  cut  it  like  the  leaf  of  a  nov¬ 
el.)  Well  (to  the  Dragoman),  tell  the  Pasha  1 
am  exceedingly  gratified  to  find  that  he  enter¬ 
tains  such  a  high  opinion  of  our  manufacturing 
energy ;  but  I  should  like  him  to  know,  though, 
that  we  have  got  something  in  England  besides 
that.  These  foreigners  are  always  fancying 
that  we  have  nothing  but  ships,  and  railways, 
and  East  India  Conjpanies.  Do  just  tell  the 
Pasha  that  our  rural  districts  deserve  his  at¬ 
tention,  and  that  even  within  the  last  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  there  has  been  an  evident  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  culture  of  the  turnip. 

‘  Pasha  (after  hearing  the  Dragoman). — 
Through  all  Feringhistan  the  English  are 
foremost  and  best ;  for  the  Russians  are  drill¬ 
ed  swine,  and  the  Germans  are  sleeping  babes, 
and  the  Italians  are  the  ser\*ants  of  songs,  and 
the  French  are  the  sons  of  newspapers,  and 
the  Greeks  they  are  vreavers  of  lies,  hut  the 
English  and  the  Ostnanlees  arc  brothers. 

‘  Dragoman. — The  Pasha  compliments  the 
English. 

‘  Traveller  (rising). — Well,  I’ve  had  enough 
of  this.  Tell  the  Pasha,  I  am  greatly  obliged 
to  him  for  his  hospitality,  and  still  more  for 
his  kindness  in  furnishing  me  with  horses,  and 
say  that  now  1  must  be  off. 

‘  Pasha  (standing  up  on  his  Divan). — Proud 
are  the  sires  and  blessed  are  the  dams  of  the 
horses  that  shall  carry  his  Excellency  to  the 
end  of  his  prosperous  journey. — May  the  sad¬ 
dle  beneath  him  glide  down  to  the  gates  of 
the  happy  city,  like  a  boat  swimming  upon  the 
third  river  of  Paradise. — May  he  sleep  the 
sleep  of  a  child,  when  his  friends  are  around 
him ;  and  the  while  that  his  enemies  are 
abroad,  may  his  eyes  flame  red  through  the 
darkness — more  red  than  the  eyes  of  ten 
tigers ! — farewell ! 

‘  Dragoman. — The  Pasha  wishes  your  Ex¬ 
cellency  a  pleasant  journey.’ — pp.  1 1-18. 

This  surely  is  worth  all  the  so-called 
comedy  that  has  been  written  in  England 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  It  is  perhaps 
a  pity  to  go  back  to  the  prefatory  remarks. 
We  must,  however,  pause  to  say  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  statement 
that  the  upper  classes  in  Turkey  consist, 
for  the  most  part,  of  successful  and  smooth¬ 
tongued  courtiers;  and  this  fact  would 
seem  to  be  scarcely  reconcileable  with  the 
character  of  truth  and  probity  *  so  much 
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vaunted  by  their  panegyrists.  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  the  unfavorable 
inference  is  not  so  clear  under  their  social 
condition  as  it  would  be  under  ours, — at 
least  in  that  numerous  class  of  subordinate 
autliorities  who  derive  the  impress  of  their 
character  from  the  Government,  and  trans¬ 
mit  it  to  the  governed.  Promotion  among 
them  is  confessedly  the  reward  of  private 
service  and  affection,  rather  than  of  pro¬ 
fessed  public  merit:  their  irresponsible 
power,  and  the  absence  of  all  distinction 
of  caste,  enable  them  to  exercise  their  ca¬ 
price  freely,  and  so  far  not  unjustly,  that 
the  plea  of  ‘  public  claims’  is  unknown. 
This  patriarchal  style  of  patronage  is  high¬ 
ly  unfavorable  to  that  spirit  of  intrigue 
which  is  the  very  life  of  office  among  the 
higher  authorities  of  the  empire.  Even 
here,  indeed,  court  favor  sometimes  confers 
promotion  in  such  a  manner  as  to  baffle  all 
calculation ;  yet  its  freaks  excite  no  sur- 
pri.se.  For  instance,  a  few  years  ago 
Sultan  Mahmoud  took  a  fancy  to  a  majes¬ 
tic-looking  fellow  who  rowed  in  his  ciiicpie, 
but  who  was  a  cobbler  by  profession, — 
the  Sublime  will  suddenly  converted  him 
into  an  admiral ;  and  probably  not  a  post¬ 
captain  in  the  service  considered  himself 
ill-used  by  the  appointment.  So  little  did 
the  new  dignitary  himself  consider  his  ele¬ 
vation  anomalous,  that  he  assumed  the  title 
of  Bahoodge  Pasha,  or  ‘  the  Cobbler  Chief.’ 

*  The  followin";  trait  of  Turkish  honesty  de¬ 
serves  to  be  recorded.  When  Mr.  Fellowes  was 
removing  to  the  river  the  seiilptures  acquired  at 
Xanthus  solely  by  means  of  his  energy  and  intel¬ 
ligence,  some  growing  corn  seemed  to  be  injured 
by  the  sledges  that  passed  over  it.  Mr.  F.  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  to  recompense  the  proprietor,  and 
a  deputation  of  Turks  proceeded  to  examine  the 
ground.  They  reported  ‘that  the  seed  was  unin¬ 
jured — that  if  Ciod  sent  rain  it  would  spring  up 
again,  and  that  no  damage  was  done.’  The 
ecpially  scrupulous  Englishman  insisted  on  the 
contrary,  and  the  Moslems  hnally  assessed  the 
damage  at  thirteen  pence. 

We  arc  happy  to  be  able  to  supply  a  pendant 
from  our  own  recent  observation  at  home.  A 
Northamptonshire  farmer  rented  some  land  which 
contained  a  covert  in  favor  with  Lord  F.’s  Hunt. 
The  first  spring  afterwards  he  applied  to  his 
Lordship’s  agent  for  compen.sation  for  the  damage 
done  to  his  grass  by  the  trampling  of  horses,  &c. 
H  is  claim  was  allowed,  and  be  received  JEoO  in¬ 
demnity.  The  following  rent-day  he  refunded 
the  £")0,  saying  that  ‘  the  Injury  he  had  anticipat¬ 
ed  had  not  taken  place  ;  on  the  contrary,  ho 
found  his  land  improved  by  what  he  had  com¬ 
plained  of.’  We  recommend  both  of  these  anec¬ 
dotes  to  the  numerous  lords  and  gentlemen  who 
have  not  acted  to  railway  companies  after  the 
fashion  of  Mr.  Labouchere  in  Essex. — 8ee  Quar. 
H-ev.,  No.  cxlvii.  p.  241. 


We  now  start  for  Constantinople;  and 
the  following  description  of  the  journey 
thither  is  applicable  to  the  mode  of  travel¬ 
ling  throughout  the  East ; — 

‘  The  actual  movement  from  one  place  to 
another  in  Europeanized  countries,  is  a  pro¬ 
cess  so  temporary — it  occupies,  I  mean,  so 
small  a  proportion  of  the  traveller’s  entire 
time,  that  his  mind  remains  unsettled  so  long 
as  the  wheels  are  going ;  he  is  alive  enough 
to  the  external  objects  of  interest  which  the 
route  may  afford,  and  to  the  crowding  ideas 
which  are  often  invited  by  the  excitement  of 
a  changing  scene,  b\it  he  is  still  conscious  of 
being  in  a  provisional  stale,  and  his  mind  is 
constantly  recurring  to  the  expected  end  of 
his  journey ;  his  ordinary  ways  of  thought 
have  been  interrupted,  and  before  any  new 
mental  habit  can  be  formed  he  is  quietly  fixed 
in  his  hotel.  It  will  be  otherwise  with  you 
when  you  journey  in  the  East.  Day  after 
day,  perhaps  week  after  week,  and  month 
after  month,  your  foot  is  in  the  stirrup.  To 
taste  the  cold  breath  of  the  earliest  morn,  and 
to  lead  or  follow  your  bright  cavalcade  till 
sunset  through  forests  and  mountain  passes, 
through  valleys  and  desolate  plains;  all  this 
becomes  your  mode  of  life,  and  you  ride,  eat, 
drink,  and  curse  the  mosquitoes,  as  systemat¬ 
ically  as  your  friends  in  England  eat,  drink, 
and  sleep.  If  you  are  wise,  you  wall  not  look 
upon  the  long  period  of  time  thus  occupied  by 
your  journeys  as  the  mere  gulfs  which  divide 
you  irom  the  place  to  which  you  are  going, 
hut  rather  as  most  rare  and  beautilul  portions 
of  your  life,  from  which  may  come  temper  and 
strength.  Once  feel  this,  and  you  will  soon 
grow  happy  and  contented  in  your  saddle- 
home. 

‘  We  had  ridden  on  for  some  two  or  three 
hours — the  stir  and  bustle  of  our  commencing 
journey  had  ceased — the  liveliness  of  our  lit¬ 
tle  troop  had  w'orn  off  with  the  declining  day, 
and  the  night  closed  in  as  we  entered  the 
great  Servian  forest,  through  which  our  road 
was  to  last  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles. 
Endles.s,  and  endless  now  on  either  side,  the 
tall  oaks  closed  in  their  ranks,  and  stood 
gloomily  lowering  over  us,  as  grim  as  an  army 
of  giants  with  a  thousand  years’  pay  in  arrear. 
One  strived  wdth  listening  ear  to  catch  some 
tidings  of  that  forest  w’orld  w’ithin — some  stir¬ 
ring  of  beasts,  some  night-bird’s  scream ;  but 
all  was  quite  hushed,  except  the  voice  of  ci¬ 
calas  Ih.at  peopled  every  bough,  and  filled 
the  depths  of  the  forest  through  and  through 
wdth  one  same  hum  everlasting — more  stilling 
than  very  silence.’ — p.  29. 

We  should  have  been  glad  to  hear,  or, 
what  we  should  rather  expect  from  our  au¬ 
thor’s  style,  to  see  something  more  about 
Servla,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  least 
known  countries  of  Europe.  The  border¬ 
land  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Worlds, 
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it  is  informed  by  the  spirit  of  each,  without 
prejudice,  it  would  seem,  to  its  own  indi¬ 
viduality.  It  has  been  frequently  conquer¬ 
ed  by  the  Turks,  but  the  Christian  popula¬ 
tion  continued  to  coexist  with  their  invad¬ 
ers ;  and  as  freqtiently,  thougli  gradually, 
worked  out  the  almost  unconscious  suprem¬ 
acy  that  Christianity  invariably  acquires 
when  brought  into  collision  with  El  Islam. 
The  Servians,  as  a  people,  have  passed 
their  historic  life  in  recovering,  by  passive 
strength  of  character,  the  vantage  ground 
that,  as  armed  insurgents,  they  have  as  oft¬ 
en  lost  under  their  luckless  leaders,  'Pheir 
Christian  creed  is  curiously  grafted  on 
Moslem  manners  ;  their  poetry  combines  a 
Gothic  quaintness  with  Oriental  imagery  ; 
and  their  superstitions  themselves  are  grace¬ 
fully  classic,  and  yet  strangely  tinged  with 
the  mythology  of  both  Scandinavia  and 
Arabia.  With  respect  to  the  language  we 
have  the  following  testimony  from  Niebuhr, 
who  made  it  his  study  : — 

‘I  think  the  old  Slavonic  Ian  guage,  as  spok¬ 
en  in  Servia,  is  the  most  perfect  of  the  living 
European  languages.  It  has  quite  the  power 
and  the  honesty  of  the  Gernian  language, 
and  a  philosophical  grammar.’ 

The  author  finds  something  new  to  say 
even  on  the  well-worn  Golden  Horn,  and  ] 
that  city  which 

Athwart  its  splendor,  I)Iack  and  crooked,  runs, 
Like  a  Turk  verse  along  a  scimitar.** 

But  we  must  pass  on  to  the  Troad,  not  to 
renew  controversy  on  the  localities  we 
have  so  lately  discussed,  but  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  bit  of  evidence  and  tact : — 

‘Methley  and  I  pored  over  the  map  to¬ 
gether  ;  we  agreed  that  whatever  may  have 
been  tite  exact  site  of  Troy,  the  Grecian  camp 
must  have  been  nearly  opposite  to  t!ie  space 
betwixt  the  islands  of  Irnbros  and  Tenedos  : — 

IMrTff/jyuf  Tci/cdjt?  Kai  Ipifioov  ra(TjXo£(7(r»jf, 

hut  Methley  reminded  me  of  a  passage  in  the 
Iliad  in  which  Jove  is  represented  ns  looking 
at  the  scene  of  action  before  llion  from  above 
the  island  of  Samothrace.  Now  Samotlirace, 
according  to  the  map,  appeared  to  be  not 
only  out  of  all  seeing  distance  Irom  the 
Troad,  but  to  be  entirely  shut  out  from  it  by 
the  intervening  Irnbros,  which  is  a  larger 
island,  stretching  its  length  right  athwart  the 
line  of  sight  from  Samothrace  to  Troy.  Pi¬ 
ously  allowing  that  the  eagle  eyes  of  Jove 

*  This  metiplior  so  happily  illustrative  of  a 
view  which  the  author  never  saw,  is  from  Mr. 
Browning’s  ‘  Paracelsus.’ 


might  have  seen  the  strife  even  from  his  own 
Olympus,  1  still  I’elt  that  if  a  station  were  lo 
be  chosen  from  which  to  see  the  fight,  old  Ho¬ 
mer,  so  material  in  liis  ways  of  thought,  so 
averse  from  all  haziness  and  overreaching, 
would  have  meant  to  give  the  Thunderer  a 
station  within  the  reach  of  men’s  eyes  from 
the  plains  of  Troy.  I  think  that  this  testing 
of  the  poet’s  words  by  map  and  compnss  may 
have  sliaken  a  little  of  my  faith  in  the  com¬ 
pleteness  ot  his  knowledge.  Well,  now  I  had 
come;  thereto  the  south  was  Tenedos,  and 
here  at  my  side  was  Irnbros ;  all  right,  and 
according  to  the  map:  but  aloft  over  Irnbros 
— aloft  in  a  faraway  Heaven  was  Samothrace, 
the  watch-tower  of  Jove  ! 

‘  So  Homer  had  appointed  it,  and  so  it  was  ; 
the  map  was  correct  enough,  but  could  not, 
like  Homer,  convey  the  itholc  truth.  Thus 
vain  and  false  are  the  mere  human  surmises, 
and  doubts  which  clash  with  Homeric  writ! 

‘Nobody,  whose  mind  had  not  been  reduced 
to  the  most  deplorably  logical  condition,  could 
look  upon  this  beautiful  congruily  betwixt  tin; 
Iliad  and  the  material  worhl,  and  yet  hear  to 
suppose  that  the  poet  may  have  learned  the 
features  of  the  coast  from  mere  hearsay  ;  now 
then,  1  believed — now  I  knew  that  Horner  bail 
passed  ahng  here., — that  this  vision  of  Samo- 
thrace  over-towering  the  nearer  island  was 
common  to  him  and  to  me.’ — pp.  GI,  03. 

There  is  a  rich  chapter  on  Smyrna — in 
which  the  author  discusses  inter  alia  the 
modern  Greek  character,  and  pronounces 
thereupon  rather  more  broadly  than,  as  he 
admits,  might  have  become  his  opportuni¬ 
ties  : — 

‘  If  I  could  venture  to  rely  (which  I  feel  that 
I  cannot  at  all  do)  upon  my  own  observation, 

I  should  tell  you  that  there  was  more  hearti¬ 
ness  and  strength  in  the  Greeks  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  Empire  than  in  those  of  the  new  king¬ 
dom — the  truth  is,  that  there  is  a  greater  field 
for  commercial  enterprise,  and  even  lor  Greek 
ambitions  under  the  Ottoman  sceptre,  than  is 
to  be  found  in  the  dominions  of  Otho.  Imlced 
the  people,  by  their  frequent  migrations  from 
the  limits  of  the  constitutional  kingdont  to  the 
territories  of  the  Porte,  seem  to  show  that,  on 
the  whole,  they  prefer  “groaning  under  the 
Turkish  yoke,”  to  the  honor  of  “  being  the  only 
true  source  of  legitimate  power”  in  their  own 
land. 

‘  For  myself,  I  love  the  race ;  in  spite  of  all 
their  vices,  and  even  in  spite  of  all  their  mean¬ 
nesses,  I  remember  the  blood  that  is  in  them, 
and  still  love  the  Greeks.  The  Osmanices 
are,  of  course,  by  nnture,  by  religion,  and  by 
politics,  the  strong  foes  of  the  Hellenic  people  ; 
and  as  the  Greeks,  poor  fellows !  happen  to  be 
a  little  deficient  in  some  of  the  virtues  which 
facilitate  the  transaction  of  commercial  busi¬ 
ness  (such  as  veracity,  fidelity,  &c.),  it  natu¬ 
rally  follows  that  they  are  highly  unpopular 
with  the  European  merchants.  Now,  these 
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are  the  persons  tliron^h  whom,  either  directly  1 
or  indirectly,  is  derived  the  greater  part  of  the  j 
information  which  you  gather  in  the  Levant, 
and  therefore  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to 
hear  an  almost  universal  and  unbroken  testi¬ 
mony  against  the  character  of  the  people 
whose  ancestors  invented  Virtue.’ — p.  75. 

‘  The  Greek  Church  has  animated  the  Mus¬ 
covite  peasant  and  inspired  him  with  hopes 
and  ideas  which,  however  humhle,  are  still 
better  than  none  at  all ;  but  the  faith,  and  the 
forms,  and  the  strange  ecclesiastical  literature 
which  act  so  tidvantageously  upon  the  mere 
clay  of  the  Hussion  .serf,  seem  to  hang  like 
lead  upon  the  ethereal  spirit  of  the  Greek. 
Never,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  have  1  seen 
religious  performances  so  painful  to  witness 
as  those  of  the  Greeks.  The  horror,  however, 
with  which  one  shudders  at  their  worship,  is 
attributable,  in  some  measure,  to  the  mere 
ctfect  of  costume.  In  all  the  Ottoman  domin¬ 
ions,  and  very  frequently,  loo,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Otho,  the  Greeks  wear  turbans,  or  other 
head-dresses,  and  sliave  their  heads,  leaving 
only  a  rat’s-tail  at  the  crown  of  the  head ; 
they  of  course  keep  themselves  covered  within 
<loors,  as  well  as  abroad,  and  never  remove 
their  head-gear  merely  on  account  of  being  in 
a  church ;  but  when  the  Greek  slops  to  wor¬ 
ship  at  his  proper  shrine,  then,  and  then  only, 
he  always  uncovers  ;  and  as  you  see  him  then, 
with  shaven  skull,  and  savage  tail  depending 
from  his  crown,  kissing  a  thing  of  wood  and 
glass,  and  cringing  with  tears,  prostrations, 
and  apparent  terror  before  a  miserable  picture, 
you  see  superstition  in  a  shape  which,  out- 
wanlly  at  least,  looks  sadly  abject  and  repul¬ 
sive.’ — p.  78. 

Let  us  relieve  this  picture  with  one  wor¬ 
thy  of  Titian’s  pencil : — 

‘  As  you  move  through  the  narrow  streets 
of  the  city,  at  these  times  of  festival,  the  tran¬ 
som-shaped  windows  suspended  over  your 
head  on  either  side  are  filled  w’ith  the  beauti¬ 
ful  descendants  of  the  old  Ionian  race ;  all 
(even  yonder  empress  that  sits  throned  at  the 
window  of  that  humblest  mud  cottage)  are  at¬ 
tired  with  seeming  magnificence ;  their  cla.ssic 
heads  are  crowned  with  scarlet,  and  loaded 
with  jewels,  or  coins  of  gold — the  whole  wealth 
of  the  wearers  : — their  features  are  touched 
with  a  savage  pencil,  which  hardens  the  out¬ 
line  of  the  eyes  and  eye-brows,  and  lends  an 
unnatural  fire  to  the  stern,  grave  looks,  with 
which  they  pierce  your  brain.  Endure  their 
fiery  eyes  as  best  you  may,  and  ride  on  slowly 
and  reverently,  for  fiicing  you  from  the  side  of 
the  transom,  that  looks  long-wise  through  the 
street,  you  see  the  one  glorious  shape  tran¬ 
scendent  in  its  beauty ;  you  see  the  massive 
braid  of  hair  as  it  catches  a  touch  of  light  on 
its  jetty  surfiice — and  the  broad,  calm,  angry 
brow— the  large  black  eyes,  deep  set,  and  self- 
relying,  like  the  eyes  of  a  conqueror,  with  their 
rich  shadows  of  thought  lying  darkly  around 
them — you  see  the  thin  fiery  nostril,  and  the 


bold  line  of  the  chin  and  throat  disclosing  all 
the  fierceness,  and  all  the  pride,  paesion,  and 
power  that  can  live  along  wiih  tlie  rare  wo¬ 
manly  beauty  of  those  sweetly  turned  lips. 
But  then  there  is  a  terrible  stillness  in  this 
breathing  image  ;  it  seems  like  tlie  ^illness  of 
a  savage  that  sits  intent  and  brooding,  day  by 
day,  upon  some  one  fearful  scheme  of  ven¬ 
geance,  but  yet  more  like  it  seems  to  the  still¬ 
ness  of  an  immortal  whose  will  must  be  knovvn 
and  obeyed  without  siun  or  speech.  Bow 
down!  Bow  down,  and  adore  the  young  Per¬ 
sephone,  trandscendent  queen  of  shades.’ — p. 
84. 

The  author  has  no  fear  or  false  delicacy 
in  using  the  full  power  of  our  pithy  lan¬ 
guage — nor  need  he,  for  he  can  wield  ii 
weli. 

We  have  so  recently  visited  Jerusalem  in 
company  with  Lord  Lindsay  and  Dr.  Rob¬ 
inson,*  that  we  shall  not  pause  to  discuss  it 
now — and,  to  say  the  truth,  we  do  not  fee! 
so  much  at  home  with  our  author  in  the 
‘  Terra  Santa,’  as  in  his  more  ieew/nr  local¬ 
ities.  Nevertheless,  such  testimony  as  his 
is  too  important  to  pass  unnoticed  ;  and  the 
impious  mummeries  by  which  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  is  profaned,  afford  a  full  and  fit 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his  satire. 
With  regard  to  the  former,  he  is  inclined 
to  believe  in  the  correctness  of  the  more  in¬ 
teresting  sites,  and  he  dicusses  the  subject 
almost  earnestly  ;  adding,  however,  in  his 
peculiar  vein,  ‘  that  with  respect  to  the 
minor  details — such  as  the  precise  spot 
where  the  cock  crew',  for  instance — he  is 
far  from  being  convinced.’ 

‘  I  felt  some  interest  in  knowing  how  the 
events  of  the  Gospel  History  were  regarded 
by  the  Israelites  of  modern  Jerusalem.  The 
result  of  my  inquiry  upon  this  subject  was, 
so  fiir  as  it  went,  entirely  favorable  to  the  truth 
of  Christianity.  I  understood  that  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  miracles  was  not  doubted  by 
any  of  the  Jews  in  the  place  ;  all  of  them  con¬ 
curred  in  attributing  the  works  of  our  Lord  to 
the  influence  of  magic,  but  they  were  divided  as 
to  the  species  of  enchantment  from  which  the 
power  proceeded  ;  the  great  mass  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  people  believed,  I  fancy,  that  the  miracles 
had  been  wrought  by  aid  of  the  powders  of 
darkness ;  but  many,  and  those  the  more  en¬ 
lightened,  would  call  Jesus  “  the  good  Magi¬ 
cian.”  To  Europeans,  repudiating  the  notion 
of  all  magic,  good  or  bad — the  opinion  of  the 
Jews  as  to  the  agency  by  which  the  miracles 
were  worked,  is  a  matter  of  no  importance ; 
but  the  circumstance  of  their  admitting  that 
those  miracles  were  in  fact  performed^  is  cer¬ 
tainly  curious,  and  perhaps  not  quite  immate¬ 
rial.’— p.  234. 

*  See  vols.  xxxix.  and  Ixix.,  pp.  166, 150  of  the 
Quarterly  Review. 
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The  following  sentences  wind  up  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  festival  of  the  Greek  Fire  at 
Easter,  in  which  more  than  200  lives  were 
lost  the  preceding  year ; — 

‘It  is  jlmost  too  much  to  expect  that  so 
many  ministers  of  peace  can  assemble  with¬ 
out  finding  some  occasion  for  strife,  and  in 
that  year  a  tribe  of  wild  Bedouins  became  the 
subject  of  discord.  These  men.  it  seems,  led 
an  Arab  life  in  some  of  the  desert  tracts  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem,  but 
were  not  connected  wifh  any  of  the  great  rul¬ 
ing  tribes.  Some  whim,  or  notion  of  policy, 
had  induced  them  to  embrace  Christianity; 
but  they  were  grossly  ignorant  of  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  their  adopted  faith,  and,  having  no 
priests  with  them  in  their  desert,  they  had  as 
little  knowledge  of  religious  ceremonies  as  of 
religion  itself;  they  were  not  even  capable  of 
conducting  themselves  in  a  place  of  worship 
with  ordinary  decorum,  but  would  interrupt  the 
service  with  scandalous  cries  and  warlike 
shouts.  Such  is  the  account  the  Latins  give 
of  them,  but  I  have  never  heard  the  other 
side  of  the  question.  These  wild  fellows,  not¬ 
withstanding  their  entire  ignorance  of  all  re¬ 
ligion,  are  yet  claimed  by  the  Greeks,  not 
only  as  proselytes  who  have  embraced  Chris¬ 
tianity  generally,  but  as  converts  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  doctrines  and  practice  of  their  church. 
The  people  thus  alleged  to  have  concurred  in 
the  great  schism  of  the  Eastern  Empire  are 
never,  I  believe,  within  the  walls  of  a  church, 
or  even  of  any  building  at  all,  except  upon 
this  occasion  of  Easter;  and  as  they  then 
never  fail  to  find  a  row  of  some  kind  going  on 
by  the  side  of  the  Sepulchre,  they  fancy,  it 
seems,  that  the  ceremonies  there  enacted  are 
funeral  games,  of  a  martial  character,  held  in 
honor  of  a  deceased  chieftain — and  that  a 
Christian  festival  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  battle 
fought  between  walls,  and  without  cavalry.’ — 
p.  225. 

We  must  make  room  for  one  more  most 
characteristic  sketch  from  the  chapter  on 
Jerusalem  : — 

‘I  saw  the  burial  of  a  pilgrim;  he  was  a 
Greek — miserably  poor,  and  very  old  :  he  had 
just  crawled  into  the  Holy  City,  and  had 
reached  at  once  the  goal  of  his  pious  jour¬ 
ney,  and  the  end  of  his  sutferings  upon  earth: 
there  was  no  coffin  nor  wrapper ;  and  as  I 
looked  full  upon  the  face  of  tlie  dead,  I  saw 
how  deeply  it  was  rutted  with  the  ruts  of  age 
and  misery.  The  priest,  strong  and  portly, 
fresh,  fat,  and  alive  with  the  life  of  the 
animal  kingdom — unpaid  or  ill  paid  for  his 
work — would  scarcely  deign  to  mutter  out  his 
forms,  but  hurried  over  the  words  with  shock¬ 
ing  haste  :  presently  he  called  out  impatiently 
— “  Yalla  !  Goor  1”  (Come  !  look  sharp  !)  and 
then  the  dead  Greek  was  seized ;  his  limbs 
yielded  inertly  to  the  rude  men  that  handled 
Ihem,  and  down  he  went  into  his  grave,  so 


roughly  bundled  in,  that  his  neck  was  twisted 
by  the  fall — so  twisted,  that  if  the  sharp  mala¬ 
dy  of  life  were  still  upon  him,  the  old  man 
would  have  shrieked,  and  groaned,  and  the 
lines  of  his  face  would  have  quivered  with 
pain :  the  lines  of  his  face  were  not  moved, 
and  the  old  man  lay  still  and  heedless — so 
well  cured  of  that  tedious  life-ache,  that  noth¬ 
ing  could  hurt  him  now.  His  clay  was  itnelf 
again — cool,  firm,  and  tough.  The  pilgrim  had 
found  great  rest.  1  threw  the  accustomed 
handful  of  the  holy  soil  upon  his  patient  face — 
and  then,  and' in  less  than  a  minute,  the  earth 
closed  coldly  round  him. 

‘  I  did  not  say  “  Alas !” — (nobody  ever  does 
that  I  know  of,  though  the  word  is  so  fre¬ 
quently  written.)  1  thought  the  old  man  had 
got  rather  well  out  of  the  scrape  of  being 
alive  and  poor.’ — p.  230. 

From  these  texts  volumes  might  be  writ¬ 
ten  upon  the  melancholy  condition  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  where  Christianity  suffers  far  more 
from  its  pretended  children  than  from  its 
avowed  enemies. 

The  whole  chapter  of  the  Desert  is  ad¬ 
mirably  done :  we  can  only  find  room  for 
this  glowing  sketch  of  its  endless  desola¬ 
tion  and  the  tyranny  of  its  sunshine,  a  most 
masterly  specimen  of  suggestive  descrip¬ 
tion  ; — 

‘  As  long  as  you  are  journeying  in  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  desert  you  have  no  particular  point 
to  make  for  as  your  resting-place.  The  end¬ 
less  sands  yield  nothing  l»ut  small  stunt¬ 
ed  shrubs — even  these  fail  after  the  first  two 
or  three  days,  and  from  that  time  you  pass 
over  broad  plains — you  pass  over  newly-rear¬ 
ed  hills — you  pass  through  the  valleys  that 
the  storm  of  the  last  week  has  dug;  and  the 
hills  and  the  valleys  are  sand,  sand,  sand,  still 
sand,  and  only  sand,  and  sand,  and  sand  again. 
The  earth  is  so  samely,  that  your  eyes  turn  to¬ 
wards  heaven — towards  heaven,  I  mean,  in 
the  sense  of  sky.  You  look  to  the  sun,  for  he 
is  your  task-master,  and  by  him  you  know  the 
measure  of  the  work  that  you  have  done,  and 
the  measure  of  the  work  that  remains  for  you 
to  do  ;  he  comes  when  you  strike  your  tent  in 
the  early  morning,  and  then,  for  the  first  hour 
of  the  day,  as  you  move  forward  on  your 
camel,  he  stands  at  your  nearside,  and  makes 
you  know  that  the  whole  day’s  toil  is  before 
you— then  for  a  while,  and  for  a  long  while, 
you  see  him  no  more — for  you  are  veiled  and 
shrouded,  and  dare  not  look  upon  the  greatness 
of  his  glory ;  but  you  know  where  he  strides  over 
your  head  by  the  touch  of  his  flaming  sword. 
No  words  are  spoken;  but  your  Arabs  moan, 
your  camels  sigh,  your  skin  glows,  your 
shoulders  ache ;  and  for  sights,  you  see  the 
pattern  and  the  web  of  the  silk  that  veils  your 
eyes,  and  the  glare  of  the  outer  light.  Time 
labors  on — your  skin  glows,  and  your  should¬ 
ers  ache,  your  Arabs  moan,  your  camels  sigh, 
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and  you  see  the  same  pattern  in  the  silk,  and 
the  same  glare  of  light  neyond  ;  but  conquer¬ 
ing  Time  marches  on,  and  by  and  by  the  de¬ 
scending  sun  has  compassed  the  heaven,  and 
now  softly  touches  your  right  arm,  and  throws 
your  lank  shadow  over  the  sand,  right  alon^ 
on  the  way  for  Persia;  then  again  you  look 
upon  his  face,  for  his  power  is  all  veiled  in  his 
beauty,  and  the  redness  of  flames  has  become 
the  redness  of  roses, — the  fair  wavy  cloud  that 
fled  in  the  morning  now  comes  to  his  sight 
once  more — comes  blushing,  yet  still  comes  on 
— comes  burning  with  blushes,  yet  hastens, 
and  clings  to  his  side.’ — p.  258. 

But  even  this  desert  has  its  solace ; 
thought,  with  nothing  new  to  feed  on,  can 
‘  chew  the  cud  of  memory,’  and  realize  the 
vision  it  recalls. 

‘On  the  fifth  day  of  my  journey  the  air 
above  lay  dead,  and  all  the  whole  earth  that  I 
could  reach  with  my  utmost  sight  and  keenest 
1  istening  was  still  and  lifeless  as  some  dispeopled 
and  forgotten  world  that  rolls  round  and  round 
in  the  heavens  through  wasted  floods  of  light. 
Thesun  growingfiercer  and  fiercer,  shone  down 
more  mightily  now  than  ever  on  me  he  shone 
before  ;  and,  as  1  drooped  my  head  under  his 
fire,  and  closed  my  eyes  against  the  glare  that 
surrounded  me,  I  slowly  fell  asleep— for  how 
many  minutes,  or  moments,  I  cannot  tell ;  but 
after  a  while  I  was  gently  awakened  by  a  peal 
of  church  bells — my  native  bells — the  innocent 
bells  of  Marlen,  that  never  before  sent  forth 
their  music  beyond  the  Blaygon  hills  !  My  first 
idea  naturally  was.  that  I  still  remained  fast 
under  the  power  of  a  dream.  I  roused  myself, 
and  drew  aside  the  silk  that  covered  my  eyes, 
and  plunged  my  bare  face  into  the  light. 
Then  at  least  I  was  well  enough  wakened; 
but  still  those  old  Marlen  bells  rung  on,  not 
ringing  for  joy,  but  properly,  prosily,  steadily, 
merrily  ringing  “for  church.”  After  a  while 
the  sound  died  away  slowly  ;  it  happened  th.at 
neither  I  nor  any  of  my  party  had  a  watch  by 
which  to  measure  the  exact  time  of  its  lasting, 
but  it  seemed  to  me  that  about  ten  minutes 
had  passed  before  the  bells  ceased.  I  attribu¬ 
ted  the  eflect  to  the  great  heat  of  the  sun,  the 
perfect  dryness  of  the  clear  air  through  which 
I  moved,  and  the  deep  stillness  of  all  around 
me  ;  it  seemed  to  me  that  these  causes,  by  oc¬ 
casioning  a  great  tension  and  consequent  sus¬ 
ceptibility  of  the  hearing  organs,  had  rendered 
them  liable  to  tin>ile  under  the  passing  touch 
of  some  mere  memory,  that  must  have  swept 
across  my  brain  in  a  moment  of  sleep.  Since 
my  return  to  England  it  has  been  told  me  that 
like  sounds  have  been  heard  at  sea,  and  that 
the  sailor  becalmed  under  a  vertical  sun  in  the 
midst  of  the  wide  ocean,  has  listened  in  trem¬ 
bling  wonder  to  the  chime  of  his  own  village 
bells.’— p.  273. 

The  traveller’s  was  a  ghostly. sense  of 
sound; — the  music  of  the  bells  came  upon 


his  thought  while  sunk  in  sleep,  and  at  the 
moment  when  they  were  pealing  far  away 
over  the  scene  of  his  childhood — for  it  teas 
the  Sabbath-day — and  lightly  as  he  chooses 
to  tell  his  story,  it  is  very  plain  that  before 
the  slumber  seized  him  he  had  been  in  a 
pensive  day-dream  of  home.  The  ear,  with 
its  own  memory,  watches  for  the  accustom¬ 
ed  chime,  and  Imagination  will  not  let  it 
be  disappointed.  The  wanderer  wakens, 
and  through  the  silence  of  the  desert  he 
hears  it  still — but  from  within : 

‘And  deep  asleep  be  seemed,  yet  all  awake. 

And  music  in  his  ears  his  beating  heart  did  make.’ 

We  cannot  leave  the  desert  without  giving 
a  sketch  of  its  only  human  inhabitants,  the 
Bedouins : 

‘  Almost  every  man  of  this  race  closely  re¬ 
sembles  his  brethren ;  almost  every  man  has 
large  and  finely-formed  features,  but  his  face 
is  so  thoroughly  stripped  of  flesh,  and  the  white 
folds  from  his  head-gear  fall  down  his  haggard 
cheeks  so  much  in  the  burial  firshion,  that  he 
looks  quite  sad  and  ghastly;  his  large  dark 
orbs  roll  slowly  and  solemnly  over  the  white 
of  his  deep-set  eyes — his  countenance  shows 
painful  thought  and  long  suflering,  the  sutt’er- 
ing  of  one  fallen  from  a  high  estate.  His  gait 
is  strangely  majestic  ;  and  he  marches  along 
with  his  simple  blanket  as  though  he  were 
w’earing  the  purple.  His  common  talk  is  a 
series  of  piercing  screams,  more  painful  to  the 
ear  than  the  most  excruciating  fine  music  1 
ever  heard.  Milnes cleverly  goes  to  the  French 
for  the  right  word,  and  calls  the  Arabs  “  un 
peuple  ermrt/.”  ’ — p.  248. 

Childe  Harold,  as  the  author  observes, 
would  scarcely  have  found  the  domestic  life 
of  the  ‘desert,’  realize  his  sublime  anticipa¬ 
tions  of  repose  : — 

‘  The  tents  are  partitioned  not  so  as  to  divide 
the  Childe  and  the  “fair spirit”  who  is  his 
“minister”  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  so  as 
to  separate  the  twenty  or  thirty  brow'n  men 
that  sit  screaming  in  the  one  compartment 
from  fifty  or  sixty  brown  w’omen  and  children 
that  scream  and  squeak  in  the  other.  If  you 
adopt  the  Arab  life  for  the  sake  of  seclusion, 
you  w’ill  be  horridly  disappointed,  for  you  wall 
find  yourself  in  perpetual  contact  with  a  mass 
of  hot  fellow-creatures.  It  is  true  that  all  who 
are  inmates  of  the  same  tent  are  related  to 
each  other,  but  1  am  not  sure  that  this  circum¬ 
stance  adds  much  to  the  charm  of  such  a  life.’ 
— p.  251. 

This  society,  however,  has  its  charms 
for  these  ‘  over-roasted  snipes  ’  of  Arabs  ; 
and  they  would  not  forego  the  dry,  liowling 
wilderness,  and  the  black  tent  beside  the 
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tiny  sprinkle  of  vv.iter,  for  all  the  leafy  lux¬ 
ury  of  the  Apennines,  and  all  the  boudoirs 
of  Paris.  Could  they,  in  their  turn,  have 
speculated  on  the  mysterious  state  of  Eng¬ 
lish  society,  might  not  they  also  have  found 
some  difficulty  in  appreciating  our  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  it?  Here,  for  example,  in  the 
midst  of  their  barren  region,  stood  a  wealthy 
and  highly  intellectual  Frank,  sharing  their 
hardships,  privations,  and  dangers,  without 
any  earthly  apparent  object,  save  that  of  es¬ 
caping  from  the  society  by  whose  standard 
he  measured  theirs.  Here  he  stood,  self- 
exiled  from  ambition,  luxury,  and  ease ; 
now  rejoicing  to  lose  himself  in  the  desert, 
and  now  finding  pleasure  ‘  in  the  rattling 
of  the  tea-cups  in  his  tent,  and  the  little 
kettle,  with  her  odd,  old-maidish  looks,  as 
she  sat  upon  the  fire  hurnining  away  old 
songs  about  England.’  I 

He  is  on  his  way  once  more.  Behold  a 
sign  of  hnman  life  in  the  distance — it  is  a 
mere  moving  speck  in  the  horizon — but  as 
he  nears  it  his  people  declare  that  it  con¬ 
tains  an  Englishman,  ‘  because,’  say  they, 
Mie  is  alone.’  The  traveller  is  pleasurably 
excited,  but  simply  for  the  reason  that  ‘  it  is 
striking  to  observe  the  vast  unproportion 
between  his  slender  company  and  the 
boundless  plains  of  sand  through  which 
they  were  keeping  their  way.’  The  at¬ 
tendants  on  either  side  rejoice  that  their 
restless  masters  are  about  to  meet — men  of 
the  same  country,  the  same  rank,  the  same 
interests — they  must  surely  have  much  to 
say,  and  there  will  be  rare  repose,  and  sip¬ 
ping  of  coffee  and  smoking  of  chibouques. 
They  come — they  meet — they  pass ! 

The  two  Englishmen,  in  the  midst  of  the 
primeval  desert,  could  not  but  conduct 
themselves  towards  each  other  as  if  their 
encounter  had  been  under  the  bow-window 
of  White’s.  These  gentlemen  could  not 
speak — for  they  had  never  been  introduced. 
The  ‘  Lord  of  Mudcombe,  possible  police¬ 
man  of  Bedfordshire,’  'would  rather  have 
shaken  hands  with  the  Plague! 

It  would  almost  seem  as  if  this  great 
scourge  of  the  East  was  rapidly  disappearing, 
with  other  Oriental  characteristics.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Moslem  belief,  the  establishment  of 
<|uarantine3  was  an  impious  interference 
with  the  will  of  Heaven.  It  was  most  sal¬ 
utary,  however;  and  Smyrna,  Stamboul, 
and  Alexandria  enjoy  comparative  immu¬ 
nity  by  means  of  their  lazarettos.  It  is  true 
their  invisible  enemy  is  also  shut  up  within 
their  walls ;  but  the  Spirit  of  the  Plague,  thus 
prisoned  and  confined,  is  no  longer  the  con- 
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queror  that  wasted  Africa  and  Asia  in  his 
uninterrupted  career. 

It  seems  extraordinary  that  the  charac¬ 
ter,  causes,  and  proper  treatment  of  this 
pestilence  should  remain  a  mystery  up  to 
this  hour,  though  it  was  described  by 
Thucydides  and  cured  by  Hippocrates  two 
thousand  years  ago.  Almost  every  medi¬ 
cal  practitioner  who  has  an  opportunity  of 
observing  its  symptoms  entertains  a  differ¬ 
ent  theory  with  regard  to  its  nature.  The 
late  Russian  experiments  at  Alexandria 
deserve  attention.  The  medical  men  who 
composed  the  commission  of  inquiry  were 
non-contagionists ;  they  procured  the  dresses 
of  persons  who  had  died  of  the  plague,  and 
paid  Arabs  at  the  rate  of  a  shilling  a-day 
to  wear  these  dresses.  The  only  precau¬ 
tion  taken  was  to  submit  the  clothes,  for 
twenty-four  hours,  to  a  moderate  heat. 
The  applicants  for  these  dangerous  trials 
were  numerous;  not  one  took  the  infection, 
and  the  Russians  triumphed  in  their  theory  ; 
but,  strange  to  say,  their  president  took  the 
complaint  himself,  and  died  before  he  could 
decide  on  his  mode  of  treatment. 

The  great  cities  of  the  East  are  seldom 
quite  free  from  the  plague;  and  most  trav¬ 
ellers  have  been  struck  by  the  appearance 
of  the  coffinless  corpse  of  some  Arab  or  Os- 
manli  covered  with  a  red  cloth  (the  sign  of 
danger),  and  attended  by  a  policeman  to  keep 
off  the  crowd.  Let  us  pass  from  these  dis¬ 
mal  details  to  the  poetry  of  Eothen. 
When  he  was  at  Constantinople  the  plague 
was  prevailing,  but  not  in  violence: — 

‘With  all  that  is  most  truly  Oriental  in  its 
character  the  plague  is  associated :  it  dwells 
with  the  Faithful  in  the  holiest  quarters  of  their 
city;  coatsand  hats  are heldtobe  nearly  asinno- 
cent  of  infection  as  they  are  ugly  in  shape  and 
fashion ;  but  the  rich  furs  and  the  costly  shawls, 
the  embroidered  slippers  and  the  gold-laden 
saddle-cloths,  the  fragrance  of  burning  aloes 
and  the  rich  aroma  of  patchouli — these  are  the 
signs  which  mark  the  familiar  home  of  plague. 
You  go  out  from  your  living  London — the 
centre  of  the  greatest  and  strongest  amongst 
all  earthly  dominions — you  go  out  thence,  and 
travel  on  to  the  capital  of  an  Eastern  prince — 
you  find  but  a  waning  power  and  a  faded 
splendor  that  inclines  you  to  laugh  and  mock  ; 
but  let  the  infernal  Angel  of  Plague  be  at  hand, 
and  he,  more  mighty  than  armies — more  terri¬ 
ble  than  Suleyman  in  his  glory — can  restore 
such  pomp  and  majesty  to  the  weakness  of 
the  imperial  walls,  that  if,  when  he  is  there,  you 
must  still  go  prying  amongst  the  shades  of 
this  dead  empire,  at  least  you  will  tread  the 
path  with  seemly  reverence  and  awe.’ 
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At  Cairo  lie  encountered  the  pest  in  its 
utmost  virulence : — 

‘The  Moslem  stalks  on  serenely,  as  though 
he  were  under  tlie  eye  ofhis  God,  and  “equal 
to  eitlier  fate the  Franks  go  crouching  and 
slinking  from  death,  endeavoring  to  avoid  con¬ 
tact  with  strangers;  and  some  will  fondly 
strive  to  fence  out  Destiny  with  shining  capes 
of  oil-skin. 

‘To  people  entertaining  such  opinions  re¬ 
specting  the  fatal  ellect  ot  contact,  the  narrow 
and  crowded  streets  of  Cairo  were  terrible  as 
the  easy  slope  that  leads  to  Avernus.  The 
roaring  ocean  and  the  beetling  crags  owe  some¬ 
thing  of  their  sublimity  to  this — that,  if  they  be 
templed,  they  can  lake  the  warm  life  of  a  man. 
To  the  contagionist,  filled  as  he  is  with  the 
dread  of  final  causes,  having  no  faith  in  Des¬ 
tiny  nor  in  the  fixed  will  of  God,  and  with  none 
of  the  devil-may-care  indifi’erence  which  might 
stand  him  in  stead  of  creeds — to  such  a  one 
every  rag  that  shivers  in  the  breeze  of  a  plague- 
stricken  city  has  this  sort  of  sublimity.  If  by 
any  terrible  ordinance  he  be  forced  to  venture 
forth,  he  sees  death  dangling  from  every 
sleeve;  and,  as  he  creeps  forward,  he  poises  his 
shuddering  limbs  between  the  imminent  jacket 
that  is  stabbing  at  his  right  elbow,  and  the 
murderous  pelisse  that  threatens  to  mow  him 
clean  down  as  it  sweeps  along  on  his  left.  But 
most  of  all  he  dreads  that  which  most  of  all  he 
should  love — the  touch  of  a  won)an’s  dress  ; 
for  mothers  and  wives,  hurrying  forth  on  kindly 
errands  from  the  bedsides  ol'  the  dying,  go 
slouching  along  through  the  streets  more  wil¬ 
fully  and  less  courteously  than  the  men.  For 
a  while  it  may  be  that  the  caution  of  the  poor 
Levantine  may  enable  him  to  avoid  contact, 
but  sooner  or  later  perhaps  the  dreaded  chance 
arrives :  that  bundle  of  linen,  with  the  dark  tear¬ 
ful  eyes  at  the  top  of  it, — that  labors  along 
with  the  voluptuous  clumsiness  of  Grisi, — she 
has  touched  the  poor  Levantine  with  the  hem 
of  her  sleeve  !  F rom  that  dread  moment  his 
peace  is  gone ;  his  mind,  for  ever  hanging 
upon  the  fatal  touch,  invites  the  blow  whicJi  he 
fears;  he  watches  for  the  synjptoms  of  plague 
so  carefully,  that  sooner  or  later  they  come  in 
truth.’ — p.  292. 

‘  1  believe  that  about  one  half  of  the  whole 
]icople  was  carried  off  by  this  visitation.  The 
Orientals,  however,  have  more  quiet  fortitude 
than  Europeans  under  afflictions  of  this  sort, 
and  they  never  allow  the  plague  to  interfere 
w'ith  their  religious  usages.  1  rode  one  day 
round  the  great  burial-ground.  The  tombs 
are  strewed  over  a  great  expanse  among  tfie 
vast  mountains  of  rubbish  (the  accumulations 
of  many  centuries)  which  surround  the  city. 
The  ground,  unlike  the  Turkish  “cities  of  the 
dead,”  which  are  made  so  beautiful  by  their 
dark  cypresses,  has  nothing  to  sweeten  melan¬ 
choly— -nothing  to  mitigate  the  odiousness  of 
death.  Carnivorous  beasts  and  birds  possess 
the  place  by  night,  and  now  in  the  fair  morn¬ 
ing  it  was  all  alive  with  fresh-comers — alive 


with  dead.  Yet  at  this  very  time  when  the 
plague  was  raying  so  furiously,  and  on  this 
very  ground  which  resounded  so  mournfully 
with  the  howls  ol  arriving  funerals.'preparations 
were  going  on  for  the  religious  festival  called 
the  Kourban  Bairam.  '1  ents  were  pitched, 
and  swings  iaing  for  the  amusement  ofehiUlren 
— a  ghastly  holiday!  but  the  Mahometans,  take 
a  pride,  and  a  just  pride,  in  following  their  an¬ 
cient  customs  umlisturbed  by  the  shadow’  of 
death.’ — p.  2SC. 

As  Sydney  Smith  semewhere  exclaims 
(in  print) — ‘  O  what  a  comfort  it  is  to  meet 
with  a  superior  man  !’  This  book  has  much 
in  it  that  we  do  not  approve — much  that  we 
do  not  like — but  we  echo  the  overbored 
divine’s  honest  burst  as  we  lay  down  Eo- 
then,’  and  contemplate  a  lengtliening  shelf 
of  modern  Tours  all  waiting  for  the  tribute 
of  our  eulogy.  This  is  a  real  book — not  a 
sham.  It  displays  a  varied  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  power  of  mind,  and  a  genuine  mastery 
over  the  first  and  strongest  of  modern  lan¬ 
guages.  The  author  has  caught  the  char¬ 
acter  and  humor  of  the  Eastern  mind  as 
completely  as  Anastasius ;  while  in  his  gor¬ 
geous  descriptions  and  power  of  sarcasm 
he  rivals  Vathek.  II is  terseness,  vigor,  and 
bold  imagery  remind  us  of  the  brave  old 
style  of  Fuller  and  of  South,  to  which  he 
adds  a  spirit,  freshness,  and  delicacy  all  his 
own. 


IIANKLNSON'S  POEMS  AM)  SEKMONS. 

From  tlic  Atlienxuin. 

I  Poems  and  Sermons.  Ih/  T.  E.  Ilankin- 
son,  M.  A.  Edited  by  his  Erothers. 
Ilatchard  Son. 

FrtoM  the  year  1831  to  184‘2,  the  writer 
was  the  almost-uniformly  successful  candi¬ 
date  for  the  Seatonian  prize,  and  certainly 
brought  more  than  the  usual  qualifications 
to  the  competition.  His  poems  are  marked 
with  a  variety  of  style  and  metre,  w  hich  take 
them  out  of  the  mere  university  formula, 
and  give  them  independent  claims  to  notice. 
They  are  imitations,  not  only  of  the  manner 
and  measure  of  Pope,  but  of  Scott,  Byron, 
Campbell,  Moore,  Montgomery,  Milman, 
Wordsworth,  and  Ilemans.  Had  not  the 
course  of  his  education  been  more  directed 
to  the  cultivation  of  his  taste  than  of  his 
genius,  the  author,  in  all  probability,  might 
have  won  for  himself  a  specific  place  among 
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our  poets.  Here  his  talents  are  displayed  ' 
at  disadvantage.  The  sermons  are  models 
of  vigorous  composition,  and,  together  with 
the  prize  specimens  and  occasional  pieces, 
form  two  elegant  volumes.  Our  attention, 
however,  must  be  confined  to  the  poetry. 

All  the  stars  in  the  poetical  firmament 
cannot  be  suns  ;  the  glory  of  some  will  be 
mere  reflection,  and  one  will  differ  from 
another  even  in  this.  These  prize  poems 
are,  of  course,  mostly  on  Scriptural  subjects 
— ‘  David  playing  on  the  Harp  before  Saul,’ 

‘  The  Plague  Stayed,’  ‘  St.  Paul  at  Philip¬ 
pi,’  ‘  Jacob,’  ‘  Ishmael,’  ‘  The  Story  of  Con¬ 
stantine,’  ‘  Ethiopia  Stretching  out  her 
Hands  unto  God,’  ‘The  Ministry  of  An¬ 
gels,’  •  The  Call  of  Abraham,’  ‘  The  Cross 
planted  upon  the  Himalaya  Mountains.’ 
Of  these  the  most  ambitious  attempt  is  the 
‘  St.  Paul.’  It  thus  opens  : — 

Midnight ! — The  Moon  hath  climbed  the  steep. 
And  looks  o'er  Ida's  hill ; 

Tracking  in  light  the  mazy  sweep 
Of  feimots’  slender  rill : 

And  from  the  mountains  to  the  deep, 

All  fragrant  in  its  dewy  sleep. 

The  Troad’s  plain  is  still  ! 

The  Troad  I — Time  and  Change  have  sped, — 
Her  pride  and  power  have  vanished. 

Like  sunset  splendor  fleeting; 

Nought  now  is  left  her  but  the  river 
That  dances  on  as  blythe  as  ever, 

And  lofty  Ida’s  summits  hoar. 

And  the  great  sea’s  eternal  roar, 

Advancing  or  retreating. 

That  seems,  as  on  the  ear  afar, 

It  fulls  so  deep  and  regular, 

The  pulse  of  Nature  beating. 

But  Time  and  Change  may  wreak  their  worst ! 
And  still,  all  freshly  as  at  first, 

The  blind  old  Harper’s  spells  of  power — 

A  glorious  and  immortal  dower — 

To  yon  proud  clime  belong  ! 

And  first  must  sink  dark  Ida’s  hill, 

Rush  upward  to  its  fount  the  rill, 

Old  Ocean’s  mighty  pulse  be  still, 

Ere  pilgrim,  as  he  wanders  by. 

Shall  slight  with  cold  or  careless  eye 
The  land  of  war  and  song. 

Not  mindless  of  the  land  that  erst 
The  vision  of  his  boyhood  nursed, — 

Not  mindless  of  the  charm  that  lies 
In  old  romantic  histories, — 

The  charm  that,  while  the  minstrel’s  strain 
Woke  memory  of  the  past  again, 

And  breathed  wild  Scio’s  rocks  among 
The  music  of  Ionian  song, 

In  tranced  and  mute  attention  held 
The  hero  and  the  sage  of  eld, — 

Was  he  who  wanders  forth  to  try 
The  quiet  of  that  midnight  sky, 

And  mark  its  planets  shine, 

And  the  sweet  moonlight  o’er  the  sea, 

That  slept  beneath  so  tranquilly,  • 


Its  chain  of  silver  twine, — 

The  man  whose  loved  and  honored  name 
May  save, — if  aught  can  save  from  shame, — 
This  lowly  lay  of  mine. 

A  warrior  he  ! — but  not  like  those 
Whose  bones  along  that  shore  repose  ; 

Wild  men,  whose  savage  mood 
Held  foremost  of  their  stormy  joys 
The  battle  of  confused  noise 

And  garments  rolled  in  blood  ; 

He  fought  1 — but  silently  and  lone  ; 

A  viewless  shield  was  o’er  him  thrown  ; 

A  viewless  helmet  fenced  his  head  ; 

No  blow  was  struck  ! — no  blood  was  shed  ! 

And  yet,  in  deadly  fight. 

The  soldier  of  the  cross  prevailed 
O’er  mightier  foe  than  ever  quailed 
To  mortal  skill  or  might! 

Another  poem  is  illustrated  with  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  domestic  affliction.  The  poet  thus 
addresses  his  wife  ; — 

Come  sit  thee  down  beside  me  ;  let  mo  rest 
My  dying  head  upon  thy  gentle  breast ; 

Oh,  yet  a  little  longer  !  hand  in  hand. 

Before  the  sunny  hills  of  Westmoreland, 

Whose  forms  e’en  now  with  heavenly  visions 
blend, 

Frostwick,  and  Rainsborough,  and  Ling-mell- 
end. 

’Mid  those  dear  haunts  our  careless  childhood 
trod. 

We  pledg’d  us  to  each  other  and  to  God. 

Since  then,  submissive  to  his  high  decree. 

In  perils  of  the  desert  and  the  sea, 

In  perils  from  the  heathen,”  whom  we  strove 
To  win  from  idols  to  the  Lord  of  love, 

’Mid  Afric’s  sands,  as  in  our  native  heather. 

We  prayed  and  sang,  rejoiced  and  wept  together. 

Such  communing  must  cease  :  a  little  while 
Must  I  forego  the  sweetness  of  thy  smile  : 
Immortal  eyes  shall  beam  on  me  above. 

But  not  the  eyes  that  taught  me  first  to  love  : 

Yet  let  those  words  thy  widowed  woe  beguile. 
Those  Heaven-breathed  words  of  hope,  “A  little 
while.” 

And,  oh  my  Saviour,  be  the  wish  forgiven, 

If  I  would  ask  one  hour’s  delay  of  Heaven, — 

One  hour  forego  that  world  of  perfect  bliss. 

That  I  may  cheer  the  lone  one  left  in  this! 

And  grant  me  speech  ;  for  mortal  words  in  vain 
Strive  with  the  task  to  win  those  scenes  again, 
Which,  calmly  rising  o’er  the  fever’s  strife, 
Entranced  in  bliss  my  final  hours  of  life; 

God’s  latest  grace  to  me  would  I  transfer. 

If  he  permit, — my  parting  gift  to  her. 

Have  we  not  prayed,  my  Laura,  have  we  not 
Wove  one  fond  wish  with  all  our  earthly  lot.^ 
Have  we  not  watched  and  studied,  sought  and 
striven, 

To  hail  on  earth  the  dawning  reign  of  Heaven, 
When  Christ  shall  bid  the  world  prepare  his 
home, 

Hallow  his  name,  and  mark  his  kingdom  come  ? 

My  soul  goes  back  to  those  remembered  hours. 
When  Spring  was  young  in  Kentmere’s  vale  of 
flowers. 
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And  we,  with  early  hope  and  rapture  rife, 

Were  hovering  on  the  summer-tide  of  life  : 

How  dreamed  we  of  that  Sun  whose  rising  sway 
Shall  thaw  the  winter  of  the  world  aw  ay, — 

Shall  loose  life’s  fountain  on  the  eternal  liills 
To  cheer  the  nations  with  its  thousand  rills, — 
Shall  bid  the  thorn  unwonted  fruits  disclose. 

And  the  dry  desert  blossom  as  the  rose  ! 

And  once,  bethink  thee,  when  the  mountain 
shower 

Drove  us  for  refuge  to  our  favorite  bower, 

Where  the  gray  rowan,  o’er  the  torrent  bent. 

Held  graceful  dalliance  with  the  laughing  Kent, 
Didst  thou  not  point  me  where  the  tempest  fled. 
Chased  hard  by  sunshine  over  Mardale-head, 
And,  based,  on  Ling-mell-end  and  Harter-fell, 

A  mighty  rainbow  strode  across  Nan-bell? 

“  E’en  thus,”  thou  saidst,  “  though  lingering 
doubts  are  furled 

O’er  the  bright  mysteries  of  the  further  world. 
Where  the  known  present  meets  the  things  un¬ 
seen, 

Hope’s  radiant  archway  spans  the  space  be¬ 
tween.” 

‘Tis  well  to  live  in  hope  !  but  yesternight 
E’en  her  clear  bow  dissolved  in  clearer  light; 
The  shadows  it  illumed  were  cleft  asunder. 

And  clear  before  me  stretched  that  world  of  won¬ 
der. 

There  are  also  some  vigorous  passages  in 
the  last  of  the  prize  pieces  ;  this,  for  in¬ 
stance  : —  ' 

The  mountain  breeze  !  the  mountain  breeze  ! 

In  glen  and  dingle  nurst, 

Once  more  thy  spirit  to  inhale 
My  inmost  soul’s  athirst ! 

1  know  thee  from  a  thousand  winds 
Dred  upon  sea  or  shore  ; 

None  with  a  privilege  like  thine 
Rifles  the  wild-thyme’s  store. 

And  none  with  such  a  power  of  voice 
Maketh  the  pine-trees  roar  ! 

Ah,  woe  is  me  !  the  city  grows! 

Each  year  with  wider  span 
Enforceth  on  the  abhorrent  fields 
The  advancing  tide  of  man  ; 

Old  manor-house  and  village-spire 
From  their  coeval  shades  retire  ; 

And,  vaunting  over  these. 

Chimeras  hatched  in  civic  brains. 

Fright  from  their  desecrated  plains 
Their  patriarchal  trees. 

Yet  beauty  with  the  spring  hath  birth  ; 

And  joy  runs  riot  upon  earth 
In  this  bright  genial  w'eather  ! 

1  know  the  mountains  far  away 
Are  happy,  as  when  I  and  they 
Kept  holiday  together. 

1  know  it !  VVould  that  I  were  free 
To  sweep  afar  o'’er  land  and  sea. 
Untrammelled  by  the  laws  that  bind 
The  faltering  footsteps  of  mankind  ! 
Whither  away  i* — to  sit  and  dream 
By  Rotha’s  Genii-haunted  stream  ? 

Or  commune  w’ith  the  sylphs  of  air 
Enthroned  on  Idris’  craggy  chair  ?  ^ 

Or  taste  the  stormy  joy  that  thrills 
The  hunter  of  Helvetian  hills  ? 


Or  climb  on  venturous  quest  to  know 
The  secrets  of  the  condor’s  nest. 

Where  Andes,  with  his  fire-scathed  brow, 
Frowns  o’er  the  waters  of  the  West  ? 

Ah  no  ! — but  were  it  mine  to  roam 
Where’er  the  heart  its  impulse  lent, 

I  would  go  seek  for  Beauty’s  home 
Deep  in  the  glowing  Orient. 

Not  the  least  charm  of  these  productions, 
is  the  classical  elegance  by  which  they  are 
all  equally  characterized. 


NICCOLINl’S  ARNALDO  DA  BRESCIA. 

From  the  Furoign  Quarterly  Review. 

Florence,  Nor.  10,  1844. 

English  readers,  and  English  reviewers 
also,  Mr.  Editor,  are  wont  frequently  to 
complain  of  the  too  exuberant  fertility  of 
our  own  press.  Books  are  multiplied  more 
rapidly  than  the  most  persevering  and  inde¬ 
fatigable  reading  power  can  dispose  of  them. 
Then  what  quantities  of  merest  trash  del¬ 
uge  our  library  tables,  and  the  shelves  of 
the  booksellers !  How  much  chaff  is  min¬ 
gled  with  the  corn  !  Ungrateful  public  ! — 
fortunati  sna  si  bona  norint*  English 
readers!  Your  rich  crop  is  mingled  with 
weeds,  is  it  ?  Know  you  not  that  weeds 
indicate  the  fertility  and  strong  productive 
power  of  the  soil  1  You  grumble  over  the 
rank  exuberance  of  your  harvests.  How 
would  dead  sterility  content  you  ?  Receive 
then  with  patience,  long-suffering,  ay,  with 
gladness,  all  Essays,  Histories,  Treatises, 
Memoirs,  Travels,  Novels,  and  other  print¬ 
ed  ware  whatsoever.  It  has  been  written 
that  ‘  A  book’s  a  book  allho*  there’s  no¬ 
thing  in’t,’  and  the  dictum  has — very  un¬ 
like  most  other  dicta — more  instead  of  less 
sense  in  it  than  the  writer  of  it  intended. 
When  books  with  nothing  in  them  are 
thrust  upon  us,  there  will,  it  is  certain,  be 
plenty  of  books  rich  in  matter.  The  wri¬ 
ting  faculty  reaches  latest  those  who  are 
least  capable  of  writing  well ;  and  when 
blockheads  write  it  is  that  ail  write. 

Would  to  heaven  that  such  was  our  con¬ 
dition  here  in  Italy  !  Would  to  heaven 
that  it  could  be  permitted  to  Italy  to  receive 
the  product  of  the  unnumbered  rich  intel¬ 
lects  of  her  sons,  now  compelled  to  unwil¬ 
ling,  nay,  agonizing  silence,  at  the  simple 
cost  of  receiving  also,  and  disposing  of  as 
best  she  might,  all  that  her  weaker  vessels 
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iniglit  be  induced  by  unlimited  license  of 
|)ublisliin2,  to  bring  forth.  Gunpowder 
Plot!  Foolish  Guy  Fawkes!  What  is 
your  gunpowder  plot  to  a  printer's  ink  plot  ! 
What  may  not  that  be  expected  to  blow  up  ! 

It  is  this  incalculably  dangerous  printing- 
ink  plot  that  the  sovereigns  of  Italy  are  un¬ 
ceasingly  active  in  providing  and  guarding 
ncrainst.  When  the  traveller  has  reached 
the  confines  of  la  bella  Italia,  what  does 
the  sagacious  Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia 

O 

most  anxiously  inquire  of  him  ?  What  is 
the  grand  object  of  the  minute  scrutiny  to 
which  his  baggage  is  subjected  ?  Books 
and  tobacco.  To  the  latter  the  intelligent 
inoiiarcli  objects,  as  being  himself  exclu¬ 
sive  Tobacconist  to  his  unfortunate  cab- 
bage-leaf-smoking  subjects.  To  the  former 
article  his  antipathy  is  positive,  invincible, 
and  in  truth  not  unreasonable.  Not  un¬ 
reasonable,  Charles  Albert  !  For  despite 
thy  caution,  thy  guards,  thy  trained  doua- 
niers,  this  so  damnable  printing-ink  is  too 
subtle  an  agent  to  be  kept  out.  Stop  up 
every  crevice  to  your  darkened  dominions 
as  you  may,  fatal  leakages  appear  in  all 
parts.  Already  the  danger  is  imminent. 
1^16  destructive  element  is  gaining  on  you. 
And,  trust  me,  those  who  best  know  the 
nature  of  this  magic  fluid  consider  your 
doom  and  that  of  your  fellows  to  be  sealed  ! 

Yes!  despite  the  systematic  and  well- 
combined  efforts  of  the  Italian  sovereigns — 
with  one  exception — to  crush  the  intellects 
of  their  subjects, —  to  keep  down  every 
manifestation  of  intelligence, — to  shut  out 
the  light,  and  to  keep  their  people  in  a  con¬ 
dition  of  childhood, — progress  is  observable 
in  a  right  direction. 

Botta’s  history  has  now  recently  been 
published  entire  in  Lombardy,  for  the  first 
time.  It  is  an  important  fact.  For  no 
work  has  given  more  offence  to  the  Austri¬ 
an  government,  or  has  been  more  rigorous¬ 
ly  prohibited  and  excluded.  Are  we  then 
to  suppose  that  Austria  has  changed  either 
her  own  views,  or  her  opinion  of  the  ten¬ 
dencies  of  Signor  Botta’s  work  ?  By  no 
means  !  But  Austria  has  given  up  exclu¬ 
ding  Botla  ‘as  a  had  job.'  It  has  found 
that  an  untenable  point ;  and  has  retreated. 
And  so  it  will  be  with  another  and  another. 
And  through  the  hole  which  Botta  has  now 
passed,  a  bigger  than  Botta  will  soon  be 
able  to  squeeze  himself. 

The  result  of  this  forced  and  most  invol¬ 
untary  relaxation  on  the  part  of  the  rulers 
of  Italy  is  beginning  to  manifest  itself  in 
all  quarters.  And  although  the  state  of 
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things  is  still  such,  that  no  Italian  can 
dream  of  writing  on  any  of  the  great  ques¬ 
tions,  that  most  immediately  concern  the 
social  and  moral  well-being  of  mankind, 
yet  the  Italian  mind  is  becoming  gradually 
awakened ;  opinion  is  beginning  timidly 
and  cautiously  to  show  itself,  creeping  out 
to  the  light  of  day  by  such  indirect  paths, 
and  small  outlets  as  the  vigilance  of  despo¬ 
tism  finds  it  impossible  to  close  hermetical¬ 
ly  ; — and  as  a  necessary  consequence  books 
arc  multiplied. 

The  one  exception,  alluded  to  above, 
which  exists  to  the  universality  of  despotic 
and  antisocial  principles  among  the  sover¬ 
eigns  of  Italy,  is  obvious  enough  to  all  who 
have  ever  interested  themselves  in  Italian 
affairs  and  prospects.  The  exception  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  is  an 
important  and  a  bright  one.  The  grand 
duke  is,  probably,  one  of  the  most  liberal- 
minded  men  in  his  dominions.  The  mis¬ 
fortune  is,  that  he  is  far  more  so  than  the 
majority  of  his  people.  In  fact,  the  excel¬ 
lent  government  of  Tuscany,  the  character 
of  its  prince,  and  the  affection  of  all  classes 
of  his  people  for  him,  are  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  revolution  in  Italy.  There  are  no 
revolutionists  in  Tuscany.  Every  body  is 
too  well  contented  with  things  as  they  are. 
And  Italian  patriots  of  other  cities  fail  not 
to  upbraid  the  Florentines  with  their  poco¬ 
curante  political  apathy.  It  is  in  Bologna, 
in  Rome,  in  Milan,  and  in  Naples,  that  the 
fermenting  materials  must  be  sought  which 
are  to  revolutionize  the  Peninsula.  Op¬ 
pressive  governments,  imbecile  and  bigoted 
princes,  tyrannical  institutions — these  arc 
the  surest  and  most  effectual  abolishers  of 
despotism. 

It  is  much  believed  that  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany  would  willingly  lend  his  aid  to 
the  establishment  of  a  free  constitutional 
government  in  his  dominions,  if  it  were  in 
his  power  to  do  so.  But  Austria,  with  its 
dead  weight  of  leaden  influence,  oppressing, 
like  the  hideous  nightmare,  the  heaving 
breast  of  Italy,  says  No  !  And  Tuscany  has 
no  power  to  resist  the  brutum  fuhnen  \\\q 
imperial  despotism. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  abundantly  clear,  that 
the  liberal  feelings  and  principles  of  the 
grand  duke  are  by  no  means  inoperative  in 
Tuscany.  They  are,  on  the  contrary,  visi¬ 
ble  in  a  thousand  small  matters  of  internal 
administration  ;  and  in  things  literary  espe¬ 
cially  symptoms  of  toleration  are  observa¬ 
ble,  which  cannot  but  have  the  effect  of  at¬ 
tracting  to  Tuscany  the  intelligence  and 
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talent  of  the  Peninsula,  and  tending  thus  to' 
render  Florence  the  capital,  at  least,  of  in¬ 
tellectual  and  literary  Italy. 

Thus,  last  year,  when  Niccolini's  ‘  Ar- , 
nold  of  Brescia’  appeared,  it  was  rigorously  j 
prohibited  throughout  Italy.  It  was,  indeed, ; 
a  book  to  make  her  tyrants  tremble  on  their  j 
thrones.  A  more  awakening  cry  against 
the  twofold  tyranny  of  the  church  and  the ' 
empire — of  Austria  and  of  Rome — under  j 
which  Italy  is  groaning,  has  not  been  heard  ; 
by  her  people.  A  more  vigorous  and  dam-  j 
aging  attack  against  the  unholy  alliance  ofj 
‘  Caesar,’  and  ‘  Peter/  for  the  spiritual  and  | 
temporal  oppression  of  the  nations,  has  | 
never  aroused  the  rage  of  Vienna  and  the  j 
terrors  of  the  Vatican.  A  more  thrilling 
cry  to  union  has  never  been  sounded  from 
the  Alps  to  the  point  of  Calabria.  The  j 
volume  was  printed  at  Marseilles;  and  was 
instantly  prohibited  with  the  utmost  rigor 
throughout  the  states  of  Italy.  Tuscany 
could  not  stand  alone,  and  refuse  to  join  in 
the  prohibition.  ‘  Arnaldo  da  Brescia’  was 
a  prohibited  book  also  in  Tuscany.  But 
three  thousand  copies  were  sold  in  a  few  j 
weeks  in  Florence ;  and  the  author,  instead 
of  taking  up  his  residence  in  St.  Elmo,  as 
he  would  have  done  had  his  home  been  in 
Naples,  or  being  marched  off  to  Spielsberg, 
as  would  have  happened  had  he  had  the 
misfortune  of  being  a  Milanese,  continued 
and  continues  in  the  undisturbed  and  peace¬ 
able  enjoyment  of  the  affection  and  society 
of  his  friends,  and  the  applause  and  admi¬ 
ration  of  his  fellow-citizens.  It  is,  more¬ 
over,  within  our  knowledge,  that  when 
some  would-be  lick-spittle  parasite,  who 
little  knew  the  man  he  wished  to  toady,  of¬ 
fered  to  the  grand  duke  to  write  a  reply  to 
‘  Arnaldo  da  Brescia,’  the  proposal  was  re¬ 
jected  with  marked  coldness,  and  its  author 
dismissed  with  the  answer  that  the  grand 
duke  did  not  wish  any  thing  to  be  said  upon 
the  subject.  It  should  be  mentioned,  too, 
that  Niccolini  was  enjoying,  and  still  en¬ 
joys,  a  government  salary  as  professor  at 
the  Academy  ‘delle  belle  Arti.’ 

All  honor  therefore  from  every  friend  to 
Italy  to  Leopold  II.  of  Tuscany — a  despotic 
monarch  against  his  inclinations; — a  liberal 
prince  and  enligiitened  philanthropist  de¬ 
spite  his  position  ;  and  most  righteously  en¬ 
titled  by  his  administration  to  the  appella¬ 
tion,  which  ancient  Florence  selected  as 
most  expressive  of  its  reverence  and  affec¬ 
tion  for  a  beloved  ruler,  of  ‘  Pater  Patriae.’ 

While  Orioli  of  Bologna  pines  m  his  dis¬ 
tant  exile  at  Corfu ; — while  poor  Bozzelli 
VoL.  IV.— No.  III.  22 


of  Naples,  innocent  cf  aught  save  of  having 
been  mentioned  to  one  friend  by  another 
known  to  hold  constitutional  opinions,  in  a 
letter  intercepted  by  the  spies  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  is  passing  his  weary  days  and 
nights  in  the  hopeless  dungeons  of  St.  Elmo; 
— while  so  many  others  of  Italy’s  best  and 
worthiest  sons  are  atoning  for  their  patriot¬ 
ism  in  prison  or  in  exile,  the  author  of  ‘Ar¬ 
naldo  da  Brescia’  has  been  tranquilly  pre¬ 
paring  for  publication  an  edition  of  his  col¬ 
lected  works,  which  has  just  appeared  in 
three  volumes,  post  8vo. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  new  matter 
has  been  added  by  the  poet  to  the  old  favor¬ 
ites  of  the  Italian  reading  world  in  these 
volumes.  Two  new  tragedies — ‘  Agamen- 
none’  and  ‘  Beatrice  Cenci,’  are  the  most 
important  additions.  A  ‘  Discourse  on  the 
Tragedy  of  the  Greeks,  and  on  that  of  Ita¬ 
ly,’  occupying  nearly  a  hundred  pages  of 
the  first  volume,  is  also  now  published  for 
the  first  time,  being  prefixed  to  the  Aga¬ 
memnon.  This  essay  expresses  in  strong 
language  the  veteran  poet’s  opinion  of  the 
modern  romantic  school  of  art.  He  laments 
the  desertion  of  the  high  ideal  for  the  low 
natural,  and  complains  that  it  is  to  this  no¬ 
tion  that  we  are  indebted  for  ‘  Marion  De¬ 
lorme,’  and  the  truly  monstrous  ‘  Lucrece 
Borgia.’ 

From  this  he  goes  on  to  instance  in  the 
‘  Mysteries  of  Paris,’  the  truth  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  ‘  that  the  imitation  of  evil  ever  goes 
beyond  its  example,  as  contrarywise  that  of 
j  w'liat  is  good  falls  short  of  it.’  After  giving 
a  brief  resume  of  the  storv,  he  adds  :  ‘  This 
is  what  a  contempt  for  art  and  for  the  ideal 
has  brought  us  to  !  If  the  innovators,  who 
usurp  the  name  of  philosophers,  had  better 
known  the  eternal  laws  of  human  nature, 
they  would  have  been  aware  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  sentiment  of  the  beautiful  is  con¬ 
joined  to  that  of  what  is  good,  outrages  on 
morality  would  follow  upon  outrages  on 
good  taste. 

These  opinions  of  the  Italian  patriot  poet 
I  have  transcribed  for  the  benefit  of  your 
readers,  Mr.  Editor,  not  for  the  sake  of 
their  intrinsic  value,  for  in  truth  I  do  not 
think  that  our  admired  Niccolini  has  at  all 
seen  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  and  your 
readers  will  probably  agree  with  me  in 
thinking,  that  the  causes  of  some  of  the 
prevailing  tastes  and  forms  of  literature, 
are  not  to  be  so  easily,  simply,  and  briefir 
accounted  for  and  condemned  by  attributing 
to  their  authors  and  admirers  an  ignorance 
I  of  the  eternal  laws  of  nature,  and  a  con- 
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tempt  for  art  and  for  the  ideal.  I  have  no 
intention  here  either  to  defend  or  condemn 
that  literature,  which  has  so  vehemently  ex¬ 
cited  the  indignation  of  the  veteran  poet ; 
but  assuredly  there  is  very  much  to  be  said 
on  both  sides  of  the  subject,  and  larger  so¬ 
cial  questions  are  involved  in  the  debate 
than  he,  looking  at  the  matter  merely  with 
the  eye  of  a  poet  educated  in  the  study  of 
the  ancient  classical  models,  and  formed  by 
the  contemplation  of  their  regular  and  lofty 
beauties,  dreams  of.  But  his  opinions  on 
the  subject  are  highly  curious, — indeed  im¬ 
portant, — as  specimens  of  the  opinions.of  an 
Italian  liberal,  radical  reformer,  regenerator, 
and  innovator.  Political  liberalism  then  in 
Italy,  it  should  seem,  by  no  means  neces¬ 
sarily  involves  a  participation  in  the  whole 
system  of  opinions  and  tastes  which  usually 
accompany  it  in  France  and  England. 
Here  is  a  reformer  with  literary  tastes  and 
creeds  the  most  ‘  rococo.^  Here  is  a  favorer 
of  ‘  la  jeune  Italie,’  professing  a  system  of 
critical  ethics  the  most  decidedly  ‘  per- 
ruqncJ 

The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon — 
the  causes  why  Italian  liberalism  isdifler-' 
ent  in  many  respects  from  the  liberalism  of 
England  or  of  France — ‘ ’twere  long  to 
tell  at  least  too  long  for  me  to  attempt  to 
do  so  in  this  letter,  which  ought  to  be  al¬ 
ready  drawing  to  its  close.  Suffice  it  for  the 
present  that  it  very  clearly  is  considerably 
different.  And  at  the  same  time  that  many 
well-wishers  to  Italy  may  be  dissatisfied 
with  manifestations  which  thej/  may  con¬ 
ceive  to  show,  that  even  her  foremost  minds 
in  the  march  of  intellectual  progress  are  la¬ 
mentably  behind  the  rest  of  Europe,  let  her 
at  least  reap  the  advantage  which  may  arise 
to  her  cause,  from  proving  to  that  party  in 
England  and  France,  who  are  prejudiced 
against  liberal  political  opinions,  because 
they  deem  them  to  be  indissolubly  connect¬ 
ed  with  ^  decousues'  principles  in  literature 
and  morals,  that  in  her  case,  at  all  events, 
aspirations  after  political  regeneration  are 
not  necessarily  connected  with  innovating 
doctrines  in  literature,  morals,  or  religion. 

Niccolini,  though  an  ardent  patriot,  and 
determined  enemy  of  that  union  between  a 
corrupt  church  and  a  corrupt  state,  which 
has  for  so  many  centuries  strengthened  in 
their  tyrannical  oppression  the  hands  of 
both  these  contracting  parties,  nevertheless 
holds  many  opinions  that  would  be  deemed 
by  English  and  French  liberals  to  savor  of 
obsolete  prejudice  and  bigotry.  Thus  he  is 
led  to  speak  with  but  scant  praise  of  Shel¬ 


ley  in  the  above-cited  discourse.  lie  speaks 
of  him  as  a  poet,  ‘  of  whom  it  would  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  say  whether  his  country  ought  most 
to  be  proud  or  to  be  ashamed.’ 

‘  Shelley,’  he  gees  on  to  say,  ‘  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  endowed  with  a  powerful  genius. 
And  having  bestowed  much  study  on  the 
Greek  tragedy,  and  especially  on  the  chc- 
rus,  he  became  so  enamored  of  ^Eschylus, 
that  he  attempted  a  ‘  Prometheus  liberated’ 
in  his  absurd  manner.  This  was  in  fact  an 
impious  farrago  of  splendid  imagery  and 
metaphysical  abstractions,  setting  forth  man 
freed  from  the  ties  of  all  religious  belief,  by 
the  means  of  Dernogorgon’s  victory  over 
Jove — the  victory,  that  is  of  Pantheism, 
which  triumphs  over  Faith.  The  horrible 
doctrine  of  Spinosa  (which  but  too  abun¬ 
dantly  lies  hidden  in  the  works  of  certain 
metaphysicians,  who  from  hypocrisy  and 
not  from  honest  zeal,  have  rebuked  the 
philosophy  of  the  last  century — a  philoso¬ 
phy  far  less  dangerous  than  their  own) — 
deservedly  drew  down  on  Shelley  the  hatred 
of  his  fellow-citizens.’ 

It  is  painful  to  be  obliged  to  cite  such 
opinions  as  these  from  the  author  of  ‘  Ar- 
naldo  da  Brescia.’  What !  Can  Signor 
Niccolini  really  think  that  a  man  desirves 
the  hatred  of  his  felloiv-citizcns  for  holding 
opinions,  however  ‘  horrible’  they  may  ap¬ 
pear  to  any  among  them  ?  In  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  tragedy  just  mentioned,  the  following 
grand  passage  is  put  by  Niccolini  into  the 
mouth  of  Arnald,  addressing  Pope  Adrian  ; 

“  Adrian,  thy  hope  deceives  thee.  Through  the 
earth 

Tlie  terror  of  Reme’s  thunder-bolts  grows  weak  ; 
Reason  has  loosed  the  bonds  thou  fain  wouldst 
make 

Eternal  ; — lime  will  be,  she  w  ill  burst  them. 

As  yet  she  is  not  thoroughly  aroused. 

Already  human  thought  has  so  rebelled 
’Tis  not  in  thee  to  rule  it.  Christ  cries  to  it. 

As  whilom  to  the  sick  man — ‘rise  and  walk 
’Twill  trample  thee  if  thou  wilt  not  proceed. 

The  world  has  truths  other  than  those  proclaimed 
Forth  from  thy  altars  ;  and  no  more  endures 
Temples  that  hide  high  Heaven  from  its  gaze. 
Pastor,  thou  hast  been  ; — be  a  father.  Man 
Will  no  more  own  himself  a  shepherd’s  flock. 
Too  long  struck  backwards  by  thy  pastoral  staff 
Mankind  hath  tarried  on  its  onward  march. 
Wherefore  hast  thou  trampled  thus  in  Heaven’s 
name. 

On  man,  the  last  born  son  of  God’s  decree.”* 

*  I  have  translated  these  lines,  Mr,  Editor,  for 
the  benefit  of  your  English  readers,  to  the  best  of 
iny  ability.  But  the  gods  have  not  made  me  po¬ 
etical  ;  and  I  feel  that  to  justify  the  epithet  of 
magnificent,  which  I  have  applied  to  them,  as 
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And  the  man  who  wrote  and  thought 
thus  is  of  opinion  that  another  man  ‘  deserves 
the  hatred  of  his  fellow-citizens*  for  his  hon¬ 
est  opinions.  Let  human  intellect  ‘  arise 
and  walk  !’  'tis  God’s  decree!  But  then  it 
must  walk  precisely  in  that  path  which  I 
and  my  authorities  have  marked  out  for  it ! 
Is  this  Signor  Niccolini’s  meaning?  Are 
these  his  sentiments  ?  Alas  !  how  difficult 
a  lesson  even  to  those  who  most  loudly  pro¬ 
fess  its  holy  doctrines,  is  real  practical  tol¬ 
eration  I 

Notwithstanding  these  prejudices  against 
Shelley,  Niccolini  was  induced,  he  says,  by 
the  criticism  of  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Review,’ 
which  he  sums  up  accurately  enough,  and 
by  the  opinion  which  Byron  held  of  him, 

*  to  read  his  tragedy  of  the  Cenci,*  and  ‘  hav¬ 
ing  read  it,’  he  says,  ‘  1  conceived  the  idea 
of  translating  it  into  our  tongue.  But  w  ho- 
ever  is  acquainted  with  the  poetry  of  mod¬ 
ern  English  writers,  especially  of  the  Sa¬ 
tanic  Sehool,  to  which  Shelley  belonged, 
must  know  how  wide  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  their  taste  and  ours,  and  how  intol¬ 
erable  their  style  is  to  whosoever  has  been 
educated  by  a  study  of  the  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Italian  classics,  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
true,  the  decorous,  and  the  beautiful.* 

This  is  a  little  too  much  like  Trissolin’s 
— Nul  aura  de  I’esprit,  hors  nous  et  nos 
amis,’ — to  pass  for  very  valuable  criticism. 
But  it  is  curious  to  see  the  veteran  liberal 
showing  the  same  idiosyncrasy  in  matters 
of  taste  that  he  manifests  in  his  opinions  on 
theology  and  philosophy.  The  Spinosist 
deserves  hatred;  and  the  Romanticist  is 
insupportable  to  all  who  comprehend  the 
true  and  the  beautiful.  He  proceeds  to 
say  ;  ‘  Of  this  assertion  I  could  collect  here 
the  proofs;  but  if  these  turpitudes,  which 

well  as  in  justice  to  Signor  Niccolini,  I  ought  to 
add  the  original  : 

“  Tu  t’  inganni,  Adrian.  Langne  il  terrore 
Dei  fulmini  di  Roma,  e  la  ragionc 
Scote  le  fas  che  vorresti  eterne : 

Le  rotnperJi :  non  bene  ancora  h  dcsta. 

Ciik  r  humano  pensiero  6  tal  ribelle 
Che  non  bastia  domar  :  Cristo  gli  grida 
Siccome  all’  egro  un  di  :  ‘  Sorge  e  cammina.’ 
Ti  calcherk  se  nol  precedi :  il  mondo 
Ha  un  altro  rero  che  non  sta  fra  1’  are, 

N6  un  tempro  vuolche  gli  nasconda  il  Cielo. 
Fosti  pastor,  diventa  padre  ;  6  stanca 
La  stirpe  umana  di  chiamarsi  gregge  ; 

Assai  dal  vostro  pastoral  percossa 
Timida  s’  arretro  nella  sua  via. 

Perch^  in  nome  del  Ciel  1’  uomo  calpesti 
Ultimo  figlio  del  pensierdi  Dio 

I  have  justified  my  qualification  of  these  lines, 
have  I  not? 


have  been  made  to  disappear  in  my  work, 
should  seem  to  any  one  to  be  beauties,  I 
prefer  to  confess  that  I  have  not  translated 
the  ‘  Beatrice’  with  the  timid  fidelity  of  an 
interpreter,  but  rather  have  imitated  it, — (I 
must  crave  to  be  excused  for  the  too  little 
modesty  of  the  phrase) — with  the  daring 
freedom  of  a  poet.  I  should  not  have  so  far 
ventured  had  a  Greek  or  Latin  classic  been 
in  the  case  ;  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  a  lit¬ 
eral  version  of  this  dramatic  work  of  Shel¬ 
ley  would  be  as  mean,  prosaic,  and  mon¬ 
strous,  as  the  toad  w  hose  spots  Cenci,  drunk 
with  opium  and  with  crime,  imprecates  on 
his  daughter.’ 

O 

He  alludes  to  these  lines  of  Shelley’s 
poem  : 

“  Earth,  in  the  name  of  God,  let  her  food  bo 
Poison,  until  she  be  encrusted  round 
With  lep’rous  stains  !  Heaven,  rain  upon  her 
head 

The  blistering  drops  of  the  Maremma’s  dew. 

Till  she  be  speckled  like  a  toad ;  parch  up 
Those  love-enkindled  lips;  warp  those  fine  limbs 
To  loathed  lameness.” 

It  might  be  worth  while  to  examine  a  lit¬ 
tle  how  far  the  Italian  poet  has  amended 
the  work  of  the  English  one,  by  his  scheme 
of  purifying  it  of  turpitudes,  and  bringing  it 
into  conformity  wdth  the  classical  models  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  But  ‘time  and  space,* 
as  inexorable  to  reviewers,  as  poor  mad  Nat 
Lee  represented  them  to  be  to  lovers,  forbid 
it ;  and  I  must  content  myself  with  inviting 
your  readers  to  compare  the  two  tragedies 
for  themselves ; — presenting  them  mean¬ 
while  with  the  one  following  specimen,  in 
which  I  must  confess  that  I  think  our  coun¬ 
tryman  has  all  the  advantage.  It  is  the 
very  striking  passage  in  which  the  fiend¬ 
like  father,  having  sent  to  call  his  wretched 
daughter  to  his  presence,  thus  speaks  to 
his  almost  equally  wretched  wife  : 

‘  She  shall  become, — (for  what  she  most  abhors 
Shall  have  a  fascination  to  entrap 
Her  loathing  will) — to  her  own  conscious  self 
All  she  appears  to  others ;  and  when  dead 
As  she  shall  die  unshrived  and  unforgiven, 

A  rebel  to  her  father  and  her  God, 

Her  corpse  shall  be  abandoned  to  the  hounds  ; 
Her  name  shall  be  a  terror  to  the  earth ; 

Her  spirit  shall  approach  the  throne  of  God 
Plague-spotted  with  my  curses.  1  will  make 
Body  and  soul  a  monstrous  lump  of  ruin.” 

Signor  Niccolini’s  paraphrase  runs  thus  : 

I  “  Ella  sark  ci6  che  piii  aborre  ;  e  quando 

INessun  mortal  I’  estimerk  diversa 

Da  quel  che  paia,  e  in  lei  sark  volere 
i  Ci6  che  ora  e  forza,  e  non  avrk  riraorsi. 
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Vo’  che  muoia  la  rea,  ne  saccrdote 
Le  dia  speranza  del  perdono  eterno 
Colla  possanza  delle  sue  parole  : 

Pasto  il  suo  corpo  ai  corvi,ed  il  suo  noino 
Terror  del  inondo  :  n6  appressarsi  ardisca 
L’  anima  ignuda  al  tribunal  di  Dio  : 

Degna  si  senta  dell’  inferno,  e  piombi 
Da  se  stessa  laggiu.” 

Though  I  have  said  that  Niccoliiii  has 
shown  intolerance  in  his  judgment  of  Shel¬ 
ley,  and  though  in  the  passage  quoted  1 
have  given  the  preference  to  the  English¬ 
man,  as  I  think  your  readers  will  also,  yet 
I  strongly  recommend  all  lovers  of  Italian 
poetry  to  procure  a  sight  of  Signor  Nicco- 
lini’s  volumes.  He  is  decidedly  the  first 
Italian  poet  of  his  day,  without  any  worthy 
rival ;  and  the  reader  will  find  noble  passa¬ 
ges  in  ‘  John  of  Procida,’  ‘  Antonio  Fos- 
carini,’  ‘  Ludovico  Sforza,’  and,  above  all, 
in  *  Arnaldo  da  Brescia.’ 

While  speaking  of  Niccolini,  I  must  not 
forget  to  mention  that  his  history  of  the 
house  of  Hohenstauffen  is  rapidly  progress¬ 
ing  towards  completion.  No  public  an¬ 
nouncement  of  it  has  yet  been  made  ;  but 
it  is  very  generally  known  that  he  has  for 
some  time  past  been  engaged  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  his  own  report  is  that  his  labors 
are  near  their  termination.  He  speaks  with 
no  great  respect  of  Raumer;  and  it  will  be 
curious  enough  to  compare  the  German 
historian’s  views  of  such  a  subject  with 
those  of  an  Italian. 

But  the  book  which  has  made  the  great¬ 
est  stir  lately  among  the  active  thinkers  and 
patriots  of  Italy  —  ay!  and  among  their 
rulers  too  —  is  Cesare  Balbo’s  treatise 
‘  Delle  Speranze  d’ltalia.’  The  Hopes  of 
Italy  !  Why  there  is  rank  treason  and 
sedition  in  the  very  title  !  What  business 
has  Italy  to  hope  ?  And  what  can  she 
hope,  but  the  destruction  of  the  powers  that 
be  '1  Accordingly,  no  book  has  for  some 
time  past  been  so  rigorously  prohibited  in 
Italy.  It  was  printed  at  Paris  a  few  months 
since,  and  was  instantly  ordered  to  be  most 
carefully  excluded.  So  I  sent  at  once  to 
my  bookseller’s,  and  ordered  it  to  be  sent 
home  to  me  directly  1  But  this  was  at 
Florence,  it  must  be  remembered ; —  at 
Rome,  or  Naples,  it  would  have  been  other¬ 
wise. 

Well!  the  first  remarkable  circumstance 
attending  the  publication  of  Signor  Balbo’s 
book,  is  that  it  is  not  prohibit^  in  the  do¬ 
minions  of  the  King  of  Sardinia.  And 
truly  this  is  significant  enough.  I  should 
be  curious  to  know  what  they  think  of  this 
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I  matter  at  Vienna.  Signor  Balbo  is  a  Pied¬ 
montese  ;  a  subject,  therefore,  of  Sardinia : 
and  his  book  bean  on  its  title-page  this  ep¬ 
igraph  from  the  gospel  of  St.  Luke,  ‘  Porro 
i  unum  est  necessariumJ  ‘  But  one  thing  is 
1  needful.’  Now  the  one  thiiiff  that  Signor 
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Balbo  deems  needful  for  Italy  is  the  expul- 
^  sion  of  the  Austrians.  This  is  the  aim  and 
object  of  his  book,  as  it  is  that  of  all  good  Ital¬ 
ians.  But  very  different  opinions  are  held 
as  to  the  means  by  which  such  a  devoutly 
wished  consummation  might  be  brought 
about.  I  cannot  enter  in  this  letter  on  the 
interesting,  though  painful  subject  of  the 
difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  all  the 
different  schemes  proposed  for  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  Italy.  It  will  readily  be  conceived 
that  the  most  insuperable  of  them  consist 
not  in  the  power  of  the  oppressor,  but  in 
the  errors  and  follies  of  the  oppressed.  It 
is  in  despair  of  otherwise  overcoming  the 
obstacles  so  arising,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
that  Signor  Balbo  proposes  to  Italy  to  make 
Charles  Albert,  King  of  Sardinia,  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  her  hopes.  The  Austrians  are  to 
be  driven  from  Italian  soil  by  the  efforts  of 
the  Italians  rallied  under  that  prince,  who 
is  yet  but  too  bitterly  remembered  to 
have  betrayed  ionce  already  the  banded 
patriots  whom  he  had  persuaded  to  be  weak 
enough  to  trust  in  his  princely  faith.  When 
he  was  Prince  de  Carignano  he  was  enrolled 
in  the  list  of  the  Carbonari,  who  were  then 
engaged  in  schemes  for  the  independence 
of  Italy.  As  one  of  the  sworn  conspirators, 
he  was  in  possession  of  lists  of  the  mem¬ 
bers,  and  these  he  took  to  the  king,  his  fa¬ 
ther  ;  thus  causing  a  greater  amount  of 
death,  proscription,  imprisonment,  and  mis¬ 
ery,  than  any  other  event  has  ever  brought 
on  the  patriots  of  Italy.  Is  this  man,  thus 
a  cold  traitor  in  the  spring-tide  of  his  warm 
youth,  to  be  trusted,  now  that  he  has  grown 
gray  in  king-craft,  and  hardened  in  the 
heart-withering  duplicities  and  necessities  of 
despotic  policy  ?  Is  any  hope  to  be  placed 
in  such  an  one  1  Signor  Balbo,  it  should 
seem,  thinks  there  may,  thinks  at  all  events 
that  there  is  none  better  visible  in  the  pc  - 
litical  horizon.  And,  what  is  more  nota¬ 
ble,  the  scheme  seems  to  please,  at  €•>11 
events  not  to  offend,  the  monarch  in  ques¬ 
tion  ;  since  he  alone,  among  his  fellows, 
the  rulers  of  Italy,  has  not  prohibited  the 
book.  Possibly  he  remembers  that  his 
kingly  ends  were  once  before  not  ill  served 
by  a  little  dabbling  in  revolutionary 
schemes.  Possibly  he  may  consider  that  no 
opportunity  so  favorable  for  the  purpose  of 
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strangling  the  hopes  of  loung  Italy  is  like¬ 
ly  to  offer,  as  that  presented  to  him  by 
grappling  with  her  in  a  fraternal  embrace. 
At  all  events,  had  I  the  power  of  making 
myself  heard  by  the  Italians  from  one  end 
of  the  Peninsula  to  the  other,  my  last  word 
in  this  matter  would  bid  them  distrust  this 
royal  Sinon  and  his  Grecian  gifts. 

Not  that  I  think  that  Italy  is  likely  to  list¬ 
en  to  the  proposal.  Out  of  Piedmont  the 
work  has  been  received  with  but  small  ap¬ 
probation  by  Young  Italy.  In  Lombardy, 
where  the  galled  jade  most  winces  under 
the  pitiless  rider  that  wrings  her  withers, 
any  and  every  proposal  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  Austrian  will  meet  in  some  degree 
with  a  favorable  reception.  But  in  central 
and  southern  Italy  Signor  Balbo’s  propo¬ 
sals  have  excited  but  little  sympathy.  'I'he 
cancer  that  is  there  most  deeply  eating  into 
their  vitals  is  a  different  one.  It  is  the  Pa¬ 
pacy.  True  it  is  that  Austria  once  well 
out  of  Italy,  the  Papacy  would  not  last  a 
month.  But  then  Signor  Balbo  professes 
the  sentiments  of  a  good  Roman  Catholic  ; 
and  it  is  difficult  for  a  Roman  to  believe 
that  any  good  can  come  of  schemes  pro¬ 
posed  by  those  who  hold  such  a  faith. 
Romanism  may  find  favor  anywhere  rather 
than  at  Rome. 

I  had  intended  to  say  a  few  words  on  two 
or  three  other  matters  of  Italian  interest, 
but  it  is  really  time  to  bring  this  long  letter 
to  a  conclusion.  I  must  just  mention  that 
the  old  ex-king,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  who 
died  here  tlie  other  day,  has  left  a  consider- 
ble  mass  of  MS.  memoirs  to  Prince  Musig- 
nano,  the  son  of  the  Prince  de  Canino,  with 
directions  that  they  are  not  to  be  opened 
till  he  is  twenty-five.  He  is  now  twenty. 
Assuredly  if  posterity  does  not  sufficiently 
well  know  the  doings  of  our  times  and  those 
of  our  fathers,  it  will  not  be  for  want  of 
care  on  our  parts  to  tell  them  all  about  it. 

Of  course  your  readers  have  seen  in  the 
public  papers  accounts  of  the  inundation 
of  the  Arno,  which  afflicted  Florence  on 
Sunday,  Nov  3rd.  It  is  centuries  since 
such  a  visitation  has  been  experienced  here. 
The  calamity  has  been  a  very  serious  one, 
and  the  destruction  of  property  immense. 
The  conduct  of  the  grand  duke,  his  munif¬ 
icence,  thoughtfulness,  personal  activity, 
and  benevolence,  have  been  above  all  praise. 
The  English  have,  as  usual,  come  forward 
handsomely  to  assist  in  alleviating  the  dis¬ 
tress  of  the  poorer  sufferers.  The  water 
stood  about  eight  feet  deep  in  the  streets  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  town. 
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From  the  YV'estininiter  Review. 

Commerrial  Statistics.  A  Digest  of  the 
Productive  Resources,  Commercial  Leg¬ 
islation,  Customs  Tariffs,  Navigation, 
Port  and  Quarantine  Laws,  Shipping, 
Imports  and  Exports,  and  the  Moneys, 
U  'eights,  and  Measures  of  all  Nations. 
Including  all  liritish  Commercial  Trea¬ 
ties  with  Foreign  States.  Collected  from 
authentic  Records,  and  consolidated  with 
especial  reference  to  British  and  Foreign 
Products,  Trade  and  Navigation.  By 
John  Maegregor,  Author  of  *  British 
America,'  and  one  of  the  Joint  Secreta¬ 
ries  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  3  vols. 
Charles  Knight  and  Co.,  1844. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  these  volumes; — a  freewill 
offering  to  the  interests  of  commercial  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  Senior  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.  A  mass  of  authentic  statistical 
information  of  indispensable  utility  to  the 
statesman  and  all  who  take  part  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  international  questions,  has  been 
collected,  arranged,  and  with  most  labori¬ 
ous  care,  so  digested,  that  while  all  essen¬ 
tial  details  are  given  in  a  form  convenient 
for  reference,  the  reader  is  enabled  to  take 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  present  state 
of  our  commercial  relations  in  every  part 
of  the  world. 

The  work  contains  a  comparative  view 
of  the  natural  resources,  advantages,  capa¬ 
bilities,  and  power  of  the  respective  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  of  a  great  por¬ 
tion  of  Asia.  The  commercial  treaties 
which  regulate  the  trade  and  navigation  be- 
tween  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  na- 
tions.  A  detailed  account  of  the  trade  and 
navigation  of  each  of  those  countries,  with 
all  other  countries  generally,  for  a  series  of 
years ;  and  a  detailed  account  for  a  long 
period  of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  British  possessions 
with  the  other  states  of  the  world.  The 
tariffs,  and  the  commercial  and  fiscal  legis¬ 
lation  ;  the  local  and  port  charges  on  trade 
and  shipping;  the  several  products  of  mines, 
pastures,  forests,  fisheries,  soils,  and  manu¬ 
factures,  will  all  be  found  detailed  in  the 
two  first  volumes.  The  third,  which  has 
not  yet  appeared,  will,  we  are  told,  be  de¬ 
voted  chiefly  to  the  United  States  and  other 
states  of  North  and  South  America,  China, 
Japan,  and  British  India. 

The  work  is  divided  into  sections  ;  the 
first  is  confined  to  commercial  and  fiscal 
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legislation  generally  :  the  other  sections,  | 
one  to  each  respective  nation  of  the  world,  [ 
— and  sub-divided  into  chapters  embracing! 
particular  divisions  of  each  section.  I 

Mr.  Macgregor  commences  the  first  or 
introductory  section  with  some  judicious 
remarks  on  financial  and  commercial  legis¬ 
lation,  and  an  excellent  chapter  follows  up¬ 
on  the  interchange  of  commodities,  which 
we  are  disposed  to  quote  entire,  as  the  text 
upon  which  every  succeeding  chapter  may 
be  regarded  as  a  commentary.  There  is 
scarcely  a  fact  embodied  in  this  work  that 
does  not  illustrate  the  value  of  commercial 
freedom,  and  we  have  never  seen  that  prin¬ 
ciple  put  in  a  more  forcible  light  than  in 
the  following  extract,  the  excellence  of 
which  must  justify  its  length. 

“  When  the  interchange  of  commodities, 
cither  raw  or  manufactured,  between  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  a  town  or  district,  is  subjected  to 
no  other  restriction  than  its  just  proportion  ol' 
the  tax  purely  necessary  to  maintain  its  secu¬ 
rity,  and  its  municipal  order,  and  to  defray  the 
expense  of  erecting  and  supporting  indispen¬ 
sable  public  buildings  and  institutions,  we  find, 
in  that  case,  practical  free  trade  existing,  with¬ 
in  such  town  or  district,  based  upon  a  common 
interest,  which  each  individual  will,  from  per¬ 
sonal  interest,  struggle  to  maintain  in  its  peace¬ 
ful  course. 

“  A  great  nation  is  a  great  community,  and 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  if  the  intercourse 
and  trade  between  them  were  as  free  as  be¬ 
tween  the  individuals  of  a  municipality,  would 
then  actually  enjoy  a  peaceful  and  profitable 
system  of  common  intercourse,  based  upon 
common  interests,  which  it  would  be  ruinous 
to  any  one  of  the  nations  concerned  to  disturb. 
The  greater  the  commercial  relations  between 
the  nations,  the  more  disastrous  would  be  the 
consequences  of  a  w’ar  which  would  interrupt 
their  reciprocity  of  interests.  In  proportion  as 
this  commercial  and  reciprocal  interest  has 
been  of  long  standing  and  of  great  extent,  the 
greater  would  be  the  securities  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  peace,  and  the  more  disastrous 
would  be  the  calamity  of  continuing  a  war  be¬ 
tween  two  or  more  countries  so  circumstanced. 

“All  wars  are  more  or  less  detrimental  to 
the  production  of  wealth,  but  a  suspension  of 
intercourse  with  a  nation  in  which  England 
finds  but  a  trifling  demand  for  her  manufac¬ 
tures,  w’ould  be  of  minor  consequence,  provid¬ 
ed  such  war  did  not  interrupt  our  intercourse 
with  countries  whose  trade  was  of  important 
value.  A  suspension  of  intercourse,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  between  England  and  America,  could  on¬ 
ly  be  possibly  maintained  with  great  loss  to 
both,  from  the  long  duration  and  enormous  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  intercourse. 

“The  sound  principle  of  unrestricted  inter¬ 
national  trade,  although  laid  down  long  since 
by  Adam  Smith,  in  opposition  to  the  more 


specious  theory  of  Colbert,  has  in  British  leg¬ 
islation  only  been  practically  attempted  bv  the 
government  during  the  first  four  years  of  Mr. 
Pitt’s  administration,  and  during  the  time  Mr. 
Huskisson  was  in  power,  and,  afterwards,  to 
I  limited  extent,  by  Lord  Sydenham.  The  most 
extensive  and  liberal  reform  in  the  British 
Customs  duties  since  Mr.  Pitt’s  tariff  in  1787, 

)  is  the  tariff' of  1842. 

“  In  France  neither  the  government  nor  the 
legislature  have  admitted  even  the  principle 
of  free  trade.  Hence  the  limited  commerce  of 
that  country  with  other  nations,  which,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  imports,  is  restricted,  except  by  smug¬ 
gling,  nearly  altogether  to  raw  materials  of 
the  first  necessity  to  her  manufactures,  as  cot¬ 
ton,  wool,  raw  silk,  dyestuff’s,  etc.  There  was 
one  remarkable,  but  brief  exception  to  tlie 
generally  unsound  commercial  legislation  of 
France.  That  exception  consisted  of  the  mod¬ 
erate  duties  on  imports  into  France  from  Eng¬ 
land,  as  embotlied  in  Mr.  Pitt’s  celebrated  trea¬ 
ty  signed  at  Versailles  on  the  26th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1786.* 

“  A  war  of  material  interests,  or,  more  pro¬ 
perly  speaking,  of  material  injuries — that  is,  a 
war  of  custom-houses  or  fiscal  forts,  with  their 
garrisons  of  revenue  officers  and  servants,  has 
long  been  declared  and  carried  on  between 
most  European  nations.  This  warfare  of  in¬ 
terests,  or  injuries,  has  not  ceased  with  the 

*  The  revolution  annulled,  at  the  same  time-, 
this  treaty  and  its  liberal  principles  of  commerce 
and  navigation.  It  is  by  far  the  most  remarkable 
commercial  treaty  on  record.  According  to  its 
stipulations,  the  subjects  and  inhabitants  of  the 
respective  dominions  of  the  two  sovereigns  shall 
have  liberty  freely  and  securely,  without  license 
or  passport,  general  or  special,  by  land  or  by  sea, 
or  in  any  other  way,  to  enter  into  the  kingdoms, 
dominions,  provinces,  counties,  islands,  cities, 
villages,  towns,  walled  or  unwalled,  fortified  or 
unfortified,  ports  or  territories  whatsoever,  situat¬ 
ed  in  Europe,  of  the  two  sovereigns,  and  to  re¬ 
turn  from  thence,  remain  there,  or  pass  through 
the  same,  and  tlierein  to  buy  and  purchase  all  things 
necessary  for  their  subsistence  or  use,  and  they  shall 
mutually  be  treated  with  all  kindness  and  favor  : 
provided,  however,  that  in  all  these  matters  they 
conform  themselves  to  the  laws  and  statutes.” 
The  same  freedom  was  extended  to  ships  and 
inerclrandise.  The  duties  to  be  paid  on  French 
commodities  in  England  were  rated  as  follows  : — 
Wines,  no  higher  duties  than  on  those  of  I’ortu- 
gal.  (In  Ireland  no  more  than  the  nominal  du¬ 
ties  then  paid  on  foreign  wines.)  Vinegar  less 
than  half  the  previous  duty.  Olive  oil,  the  low¬ 
est  duty  paid  by  tfio  most  favored  nation.  Bran¬ 
dy,  7s.  per  gallon.  The  following  duties  were  t«> 
be  levied  reciprocally  in  both  kingdoms,  viz. : — 
Hardwares  and  cutlery  of  all  kinds,  and  of  what¬ 
ever  metals,  cabinet  wares,  furniture,  turnery, 
&c.,  not  higher  than  1(>  per  cent.,  ad  valorem. 
Cotton  and  woollen  manufactures  of  all  kinds 
(except  mixed  with  silk),  T2  per  cent.  Gauzes 
of  all  sorts,  10  per  cent.  I.inens,  same  duties  as 
linens  from  Holland.  Saddlery,  15  per  cent. 
Millinery,  12  per  cent.  Plate  and  glasswares, 
porcelain  and  earthenware,  12  per  cent. 
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wars  of  bloodshed  ;  and  if  we  may  ever  expect 
security  against  a  recurrence  of  the  calamities 
attendant  on  and  consequent  to  the  latter,  it 
will  be  in  destroying  the  elements  of  the  former 
— in  short,  by  the  extension  of  free  trade  be¬ 
tween  all  nations. 

“  Prohibitions  and  high  duties  on  imports 
were,  as  is  well  known,  from  an  early  period 
common  to  most  countries.  England  and 
France,  so  often  and  so  long  at  armed  war¬ 
fare,  were,  however,  the  first,  always  except¬ 
ing  Spain,  who,  on  a  great  scale,  held  up  to 
Europe  the  example  of  a  perniciously  main¬ 
tained  war  of  material  injuries  against  the  re¬ 
ciprocal  prosperity  of  both  countries.  Eng¬ 
land  had  her  navigation  laws,  prohibitions,  and 
restrictions  on  importations  and  bounties,  be¬ 
fore  France  had  extensively  established  those 
pernicious  regulations.  In  1064,  F'rance, ‘in 
order  to  engage  builders  and  merchants  to 
construct  French  vessels,  imposed  a  duty  of 
filly  sous  (two  shillings)  pet  ton  on  all  foreign 
vessels.’  In  1637,  the  war  of  material  injuries 
— that  directed  against  the  importation  of  for¬ 
eign  commodities,  including  all  manufactures 
—  was,  as  a  principle,  fully  established  .by 
France.  Austria,  but  not  until  one  hundred 
years  afterwards,  followed  the  example,  and 
on  the  same  specious  grounds,  viz.,  to  force 
the  creation  and  pco.-sperity  of  home  manufac¬ 
tures,  by  excluding  those  of  foreign  states. 

“In  the  history  of  Europe  we  cannot  dis¬ 
cover  a  sovereignty,  great  or  insignificant,  that 
has  not  maintained  its  war  of  material  injuries 
against  its  neighbors,  during  the  usually  con-  j 
sidered  state  of  peace,  as  well  as  when  en¬ 
gaged  in  armed  hostilities. 

“  Germany,  in  her  history,  exhibits  amply, 
from  its  most  early  period,  until  within  the 
last  few  years,  the  ruinous  modes  of  levying 
taxes.  There  is  scarcely  an  old  castle  in  the 
empire  that  can  be  viewed,  in  the  choice  of  its 
position,  otherwise  than  as  a  toll-house  and 
prison,  as  well  as  a  place  of  defence. 

“The  capital  of  Bavaria  owes  the  origin  of, 
its  detestable  situation,  and  worse  climate,  to  a 
quarrel  between  a  duke  of  Suabia  and  a  neigh¬ 
boring  prince-bishop,  respecting  the  toll  on, 
and  monopoly  of,  salt  claimed  by  the  former. 
The  duke,  to  put  an  end  to  the  chief  business 
of  the  bishop,  that  of  smuggling  salt,  built  a 
strong  castle  on  the  banks  of  the  Isaar.  This 
protection  occasioned  a  town  to  grow  up 
around  the  castle;  and  the  consequence  has 
been,  that  one  of  the  most  classically  built  cities 
of  Europe  is  cursed  with  a  climate  and  situa¬ 
tion  worse  than  that  of  St.  Petersburg. 

“  Afterwards  each  petty  German  sovereign 
established  a  line  of  customs-ofiicers  around 
his  frontiers,  to  levy  taxes  upon  commodities. 
Intercourse  between  one  state  and  another 
was  consequently  subjecled  to  great  expense 
and  inconvenience — industry  was  crippled — 
competition  smothered— and  the  revenue  itself 
gained  but  little,  owing  to  the  expense  and  the 
corruption  of  collection. 

“The  war  of  material  injuries  between  one 


German  state  and  another  has  now.  however, 
nearly  ceased.  ‘The  great  Germanic  Union 
of  Customs,’  says  Mr.  Loehr,  ‘  which  for  ten 
years  appeared  impracticable,  was  at  last  ac¬ 
complished  by  metins  of  that  constant  perse¬ 
vering  German  spirit  which  pervades  and  rules 
over  our  country — found  as  well  in  her  en¬ 
lightened  ministers  as  in  the  known  gratitude 
of'  her  faithful  people.  Thus,  within  them¬ 
selves,  free-trading  interest  now  unites  twenty- 
eight  millions  from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  Alps.’ 
So  much  for  the  tariff  and  regulations  of  this 
extraordinary  union  of  material  interests,  which 
has  destroyed  all  the  barriers  to  commercial 
intercourse  from  the  frontiers  of  France  and 
Belgium  to  those  of  Russia  and  Austria. 

“  There  is  no  theory  probably  more  flatter¬ 
ing  to  princes  sind  statesmen,  or  to  a  whole  na¬ 
tion,  than  to  institute  measures  which  hold  out 
independence  of  all  other  nations,  by  produc¬ 
ing  and  manufacturing  at  home  all  that  i.s 
considered  necessary  and  luxurious.  It  was 
easy  to  win  a  prince  and  people  to  adopt  the 
application  of  so  very  plausible  a  tlieory. 
Louis  XIV.  authorized  M.  Colbert  to  establish 
those  fabrics  which  that  monarch  afierwards, 
by  his  (Iragonades  and  by  revoking  the  edict 
of  Nantes,  nearly  ruined  ;  while  he,  at  the  same, 
time,  by  his  persecutions,  drove  the  most  skil¬ 
ful  artisans  from  France  into  England,  Hol¬ 
land,  and  Germany.  M.  Colbert  was  one  ot 
the  most  honest  and  patriotic  nnnisters  of 
whom  France  can  boast;  but,  unfortunately 
,  for  his  country,  he  became  dazzled  with  the 
fallacious  principle  of  forcing  home  manufac¬ 
tures  by  premiums,  and  by  imposing  duties  on 
those  of  other  countries.  He  encouraged,  by 
large  bounties,  manulacturers  to  settle  in 
France;  he  protected  them  by  the  most  des¬ 
potic  law.s,  without  ever  considering  that  he 
was  taxing  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few, 
— ihat  he  was  destroying  that  competition 
which  creates  chctapness  and  perfection  in 
manufactures, — and  that  his  bounties  and  du¬ 
ties*  were  taxes  on  the  whole  community,  and 
1  especially  on  the  agriculturists.  To  encour- 
I  age  the  French  West  Indian  trade  he  paid  a 
j  premium  out  of  the  national  treasury  of  30 
I  francs  per  ton  upon  goods  exported  to,  and  50 
per  cent,  upon  every  ton  imported  from,  those 
colonies.  lie  also  established  large  bounties, 
which  were  imitated  by  England,  on  the  fish¬ 
eries.  His  system  became  exceedingly  popu¬ 
lar  ;  its  promised  grandeur  flattered  national 
vanity;  and  neither  the  prince  nor  the  people, 
nor  M.  Colbert  himself,  understood  its  fallacy. 
We  shall  hereafler  show  how  fully  it  has  been 
persevered  in  down  to  this  day,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  changes  towards  liberal  principles  of 
cotnmercial  legislation,  which  have  been  boast¬ 
ed  of  both  by  the  F rench  and  English  press. 

*  M.  Colbert,  however,  did  not  establish  the 
system  of  prohibition,  and  the  duties  he  imposed 
on  imports  never  reached  the  maximum  of  10  per 
cent,  ud  valorem.  lie  gave  way  to  national  pre¬ 
judice,  says  Voltaire,  in  agreeing  to  discontinue 
the  free  trade  in  foreign  corn. 
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“England,  under  William  III.,  who  brought 
over  and  bequeathed  to  us  the  funding  system, 
declared  the  French  trade  a  nuisance,  and  laid 
a  discriminating  duty  of  thirty-three  and  a  half 
percent,  higher  duty  on  French  silks  and  cam¬ 
brics  than  the  duty  imposed  on  those  of  Hol¬ 
land.  This  was  naturally  pleaded  by  the 
French  economists  as  a  full  justification  of  the 
war  of  prohibition  declared  against  English 
fabrics.  The  latter,  it  is  true,  continued  to 
thrive,  and  it  soon  became  a  favorite  argu¬ 
ment.  urged  until  this  day,  among  the  conti¬ 
nental  ad  vocates  of  high  duties  on,  or  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of,  foreign  manufactures,  that  Eng¬ 
land,  in  manufactures,  commerce,  and  wealth, 
owed  her  prosperity  to  her  legislation  restrict¬ 
ing  or  prohibiting  the  importation  of  foreign 
manufactures. 

“They  either  did  not  understand,  or  would 
not  admit,  that  England  attained  her  prosperi¬ 
ty,  not  by  the  aid,  but  in  defiance,  of  her  illibe¬ 
ral  commercial  system,  that  England  owed 
lier  wealth  and  power,  and  even  her  liberty, 
to  her  geographical  position, — to  her  many 
commanding  harbors, — to  the  vast  power  of 
production  yielded  by  her  mines  of  coal  and 
iron  interstratified,  and  conveniently  disposed  j 
for  cheap  use  and  transport,  and  to  the  enter¬ 
prising  and  industrious  character  of  her  peo¬ 
ple.  England  also  escaped,  on  her  own  soil, 
the  perpetual  wars  which  devastated  and  pre¬ 
vented  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  con¬ 
tinental  states  of  Europe ;  and  although  her 
taxation  and  her  public  debt  have  been  car¬ 
ried  to  an  incredible  height,  and  her  people 
compelled  to  pay  fiir  higher  for  maintaining 
existence  than  those  of  any  other  country,  yet 
her  earlier  invention  of  more  perfect  machin¬ 
ery,  especially  of  the  sieam-engine  and  spin¬ 
ning-jenny,  and  other  circumstances  which 
existed  during  war,  enabled  her,  in  defiance 
of  Napoleon’s  wars  and  decrees — in  spite  of 
high  taxation  and  dear  food — to  enrich  herself 
.so  far  as  to  bear  all  her  war  burdens.  Her 
people  were  enabled  to  do  all  this,  and  to  pay 
those  high  prices  for  bread  and  butcher’s-meat. 
which  served  to  yield  high  rents  to  the  land¬ 
lords  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  not  by  restric¬ 
tive  legislation,  but  by  a  most  profitable  carry¬ 
ing-trade,  and  by  throwing  her  manufactures 
with  great  gain  into  all  the  markets  of  the 
world,  while  the  industry  of  other  countries 
was  paralyzed  by  the  insecurity  occasioned  by 
desolating  invasions. 

“In  time  of  war,  the  harbors  of  England 
gave  her  military  and  commercial  fleets  an 
incalculable  advantage  over  those  of  continen¬ 
tal  Europe.  Lying  west  of  the  Continent,  the 
prevailing  winds,  which  prevented  foreign  ships 
from  putting  to  sea,  enabled  those  of  the  east 
coasts  of  Britain  and  Ireland  to  leave  their 
ports ;  those  of  the  west  coasts  being  at  the 
same  time  safe,  from  their  position,  as  well  as 
from  the  protection  of  our  ships  of  war  cruis¬ 
ing  in  and  off  the  entrance  of  the  English  and 
Irish  channels.  Thus,  while  the  nations  of  the 
Continent  were  disturbed  in  all  their  industri¬ 


ous  pursuits,  Great  Britain  enjoyed,  from  her 
geographical  situation  and  commanding  har¬ 
bors,  peace  at  home,  and  the  opportunity  of 
supplying  the  rest  of  the  world  with  her  do¬ 
mestic  fabrics  and  the  produce  of  her  colonies. 
In  defiance  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees, 
our  manufactures  found  their  way  into  the 
heart  of  Germany  and  Italy;  while,  even  in 
France,  we  clothed  the  soldiers  of  Napoleon  ! 
Thus,  although  taxed  beyond  all  possible  cal¬ 
culation  of  endurance,  the  natural  advantages 
of  England,  and  the  enterprise  of  her  people, 
enabled  her  to  withstand,  in  magnificent  splen¬ 
dor,  the  convulsions  that  shook  the  Continent 
to  its  foundation. 

“  Peace  for  nearly  thirty  years  has,  how¬ 
ever,  transformed  the  destructive  pursuits  of 
most  of  the  continental  nations  into  occupa¬ 
tions  of  productive  industry.  The  great  bulk 
of  their  population  have,  since  the  year  1814, 
been  engaged  generally  in  agriculture  and 
grazing.  Those  employed  in  manufiictures 
i  liave  therefore  been  enabled  to  maintain  life 
at  a  lower  cost  than  in  a  country  circumstanced 
like  England.  The  commercial  laws  of  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  and,  somewhat  later,  of  Austria, 
have  been  the  most  unsound  that  the  spirit  and 
principle  of  restriction  could  well  devise.  Those 
of  Germany,  formerly  liberal,  are  now  highly 
restrictive.  Those  of  Spain  were  tyrannical, 
and  at  the  same  time  unsound  and  absurd. 
Those  of  Portugal  inconsistent  and  capricious. 
Russia  much  later  adopted  the  restrictive  sys¬ 
tem  ;  Sweden  and  Denmark  followed  the  ex¬ 
ample.  The  Italian  States,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Rome  and  Naples,  have  generally  im¬ 
posed  moderate  duties.  Holland  has,  since 
the  peace  of  1814,  and  while  connected  with 
Belgium,  departed  from  a  more  free  system 
than  that  of  any  other  European  country,  with 
the  exception  of  Turkey,  in  regard  to  ihe  im¬ 
port  trade.  The  present  tariff  of  import  duties 
in  Holland,  notwithstanding  the  high  t.axation 
in  otiter  respects  of  that  kingdom,  is  the  most 
liberal  in  all  Europe.  The  United  States  of 
America  have  lately  agreed  to  a  most  restric¬ 
tive  tariff,  which  cannot,  if  persevered  in,  but 
be  ruinous  to  their  fiscal,  agricultural,  and 
commercial  interests.  The  South  American 
States  appear  to  be  governed  by  the  same 
spirit  as  that  which  dictated  the  commercial 
policy  of  Spain.” 

The  impolicy  of  restriction  is  strikingly 
shown  by  Mr.  Macregor  in  the  case  of  Au- 
stria.  The  population  of  Austria  is  thirty- 
five  millions,  yet  one-twentieth  only,  or 
about  1,759,000,  are  employed  in  manufac¬ 
tures,  although  with  the  especial  object  of 
encouraging  native  manufactures.  The 
prohibitive  system  had  been  enforced  from 
the  days  of  Maria  Teiesa  down  to  1838. 
The  natural  resources  of  the  Austrian  Em¬ 
pire  are  equal  to,  if  they  do  not  exceed, 
those  of  any  other  state  in  Europe.  Its 
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surface  embraces  regions  of  production  of 
the  most  varied  character,  yielding  corn, 
rice,  wine,  oil,  honey,  wool,  silk,  hemp,  flax, 
tobacco,  with  iron,  coal,  salt,  and  other 
minerals  in  great  abundance.  It  has  many 
seaports  on  the  Adriatic,  and  an  inland 
navigation  facilitating  the  transit  of  com¬ 
modities,  by  the  Danube,  and  other  great 
rivers,  to  every  part  of  the  empire.  Aus¬ 
tria  might  have  been  rich  and  powerful, 
but  she  adopted  a  policy  which,  by  its  indi¬ 
rect  taxation,  impoverished  the  nation, 
while  it  produced  an  empty  and  bankrupt 
treasury.  The  minister  of  Joseph  II.  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  instructions : — 

“  In  order  to  bring  forward  indigenous  pro¬ 
ductions,  and  to  curb  the  useless  growth  of 
luxury  and  fashion,  make  public  my  orders 
concerning  the  general  prohibition  of  foreign 
manufactures. 

“By  the  consumption,  almost  exclusive,  of 
foreign  products,  the  Austrian  trade  has  been 
rendered  passive,  and  the  State  has  lost,  in 
consequence,  twenty-four  millions  of  florins  per 
annum  paid  for  foreign  commodities. 

“Until  this  time  the  government  appears  to 
have  only  had  in  view  enriching  French.  Fing- 
lish,  and  Chinese  merchants  and  manufactur¬ 
ers,  an  1  to  deprive  the  country  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  which  it  would  otherwise  necessarily 
avail  itself,  by  its  own  industry,  to  satisfy  its 
wants.” 

It  did  not  occur  to  the  Austrian  monarch 
that  his  subjects  might  possibly  understand 
the  maxim  of  “  nothing  for  nothing,”  that 
florins  were  not  parted  with  without  getting 
something  in  exchange,  and  might,  if  want¬ 
ed,  be  obtained  back  again  by  the  same 
means;  or  that  in  prohibiting  the  purchase 
of  foreign  manufactures  he  was  practically 
closing  the  market  for  native  productions. 
The  advocates  of  prohibition  might  con¬ 
vince  themselves  of  the  unsoundness  of 
their  own  theory,  if  they  would  only  carry 
out  the  principle  to  its  rednctio  ad  absurd- 
am.  “  It  is  good,”  say  they,  “  for  a  state, 
that  industry  should  be  protected.”  Pro¬ 
tection  is,  then,  good  for  all  states,  and 
equally  so  for  all  colonies.  Let,  then,  all 
the  world  be  protected,  and  with  what  re¬ 
sult  ?  Foreign  commerce  would,  of  course, 
be  wholly  annihilated.  There  would  be  no 
exports,  because  no  country  would  admit  of 
imports  ;  no  selling,  because  there  could 
be  no  buying,  except  in  the  home  market. 
Ships,  n)r  merchandise,  would  cease  to  be 
built,  and  the  trade  of  the  seaman  would  be 
at  an  end,  or  limited  to  the  navigation  of 
vessels  of  war,  and  a  few  pleasure-yachts 


and  steamboats  for  the  convenience  of 
tourists ;  if  the  same  policy,  to  be  consist¬ 
ent,  did  not  keep  all  travellers  at  home  by 
a  tax  on  absentees.  Nations  would  have 
no  interests  in  common,  would  hold  no 
communications  with  each  other,  and  each 
country  of  the  globe  would  become  a  terra 
incognita  to  every  other. 

But  there  is  still  a  better  argument 
against  protection,  as  far  as  it  affects  many 
branches  of  manufacturing  industry — its 
impracticability.  Absolute  prohibition  has 
always  been  a  dead  letter  upon  articles  of 
convenient  portability.  The  smuggler  in¬ 
variably  and  successfully  defies  it.  Only 
commodities  of  heavy  weight  and  bulk, 
such  as  marble,  or  wheat,  requiring  all  pos¬ 
sible  facilities  of  roads  and  ports  for  transit, 
can  be  kept  out  of  a  country  by  prohibi¬ 
tion  ;  and  high  protecting  duties  and  pro¬ 
hibition  are  alike  useless  upon  articles  of 
which  the  value  lies  in  a  small  compass,  ad¬ 
mitting  of  easy  carriage  and  concealment. 
With  low  protective  duties  the  cost  of  the 
protection,  in  the  shape  of  a  preventive  ser¬ 
vice,  is  often  greater  than  the  amount  of 
supposed  benefit  conferred.  The  home 
manufacturer  is  not  protected  against  the 
tax-gatherer,  and  buys  too  dearly  the  alli¬ 
ance  of  government. 

But  the  contraband  trade  called  into  ex¬ 
istence  by  restriction  is  the  worst  feature 
of  the  system.  Smuggling  puts  an  end  to 
all  honest  and  open  dealing.  It  demoral¬ 
izes  a  people,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  a 
nation  of  smugglers  can  never  hope  to  be¬ 
come  a  nation  of  merchants,  manufactur¬ 
ers,  or  improved  agriculturists.  The  com¬ 
mercial  and  fiscal  system  of  Austria  has 
caused  two  national  liankruptcies,  and  left 
the  treasury  so  poor  that  in  both  instances 
when  the  cannon  of  the  Austrian  armies 
were  taken,  first  by  Frederick  of  Prussia, 
then  by  Napoleon,  the  guns  could  not  be 
replaced  for  the  equipment  of  fresh  regi¬ 
ments.  Men  were  always  forthcoming, 
but  never  money. 

“  The  contraband  trade,  wdiich  paid  nothing 
to  the  treasury,  but  withdrew  from  it  a  large 
sum  in  the  attempt  to  prevent  fraud,  was  fis¬ 
cally  and  morally  injurious  to  Austria,  while 
it,  on  the  other  hand,  constituted  a  benefit  as 
the  only  stimulus  to  manufacturing  competition, 
and  thus  tended  to  keep  down  prices  at  some¬ 
thing  approaching  a  purchasable  rate. 

“  All  those  who  knew  any  thing  of  the  in¬ 
come  and  expenditure  of  the  imperial  treasury, 
the  increasing  annual  excess  of  the  latter  dur¬ 
ing  twenty-two  years  of  peace,  became  clearly 
of  opinion  that  about  the  time  Prussia  would, 
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if  necessary,  pay  off  the  whole  of  her  national 
debt,  the  Austrian  treasury  must  declare  a 
third  bankruptcy.  Francis  II.,  a  paternal  sov¬ 
ereign,  but  an  enemy  to  all  change,  merely 
from  his  dread  of  evil  consequences,  died  in 
1835.  Before  his  death  it  would  have  been 
next  to  impossible  to  have  reformed  either  the 
financial  or  commercial  systems  of  the  empire. 
Prince  Metternich  and  Count  Kolowrat  being 
left,  in  1836,  unfettered  by  the  emperor,  deter¬ 
mined  to  do,  fiscally  and  commercially  for  the 
empire,  all  they  possibly  could,  opposed  as 
they  were  and  are  by  many  of  the  chefs  and 
nearly  all  the  employes  of  the  countless  bu¬ 
reaux. 

“A  new  commercial  treaty  with  England 
was  concluded,* — attempts  to  unshackle  Hun¬ 
gary  have  been  made, — and  the  principle  of 
abolishing  all  prohibitions  (salt  only  excepted) 
was  established  by  an  imperial  protocol  in 
February,  1838.” 

The  details  of  the  new  tariff  are  given 
by  Mr.  Maegregor,  but  the  reader  will  best 
consult  them  in  the  work.  The  treaty 
was  accompanied  with  some  important 
modifications  of  the  quarantine  laws,  and  a 
privilege  was  secured  by  it,  which  we  have 
not  as  yet  obtained  by  any  other  treaty, 
namely,  “  that  of  admitting  British  ships, 
with  their  cargoes,  from  all  countries,  into 
Austrian  ports,  on  the  same  footing  as  Aus¬ 
trian  ships  with  their  cargoes.” 

“Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1836,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  x\ustrian  ship 
owners  of  Trieste  remonstrated  against  what 
had  been  allowed  by  sufferance  to  British 
ships,  without  any  equivalent  to  Austrian  ves¬ 
sels,  viz.,  the  occasional  admission  of  British 
ships  with  their  cargoes  from  other  than  Brit¬ 
ish  ports.  The  Austrian  Lloyd’s  Steamboat 
Company  at  Trieste  also  remonstrated,  in 
strong  terms,  that  the  cotton  which  they  found 
in  Alexandria,  and  some  articles  which  they 
took  on  board  in  the  Levant,  and  which  they 
carried  to  Trieste,  could  not  afterwards  he 
shipped  to  England  in  Austrian  ships.  These 
remonstrances  were  made  with  such  apparent 
justice,  and  with  petitions  against  admitting 
British  ships  with  their  cargoes  into  Austrian 
ports,  from  other  foreign  ports  than  British, 
that  it  was  resolved  to  allow  to  British  naviga¬ 
tion  no  other  privilege  in  Austrian  ports,  than 
would  be  accorded  to  Austrian  vessels  in  Eng¬ 
lish  ports.  This  occurred  in  1836. 

“  It  was  the  circumstance  of  Lord  Aber¬ 
deen’s  convention  being  about  to  expire,  and 
the  threatened  prevention  of  British  ships  ar¬ 
riving  in  Austrian  ports  with  their  cargoes 

*  Baron  Neumann  on  the  part  of  Austria,  under 
Prince  Metternich,  and  Mr.  Maegregor  on  the 
pait  of  England,  under  the  British  Ambassador, 
Ijord  Beaiivale,  were  the  commissioners  who  ne¬ 
gotiated  the  details  of  this  important  treaty. 


from  other  than  British  ports,  that  brought  on 
the  negotiations  which  have  established  by 
treaty  what  no  previous  treaty  contains:  name¬ 
ly,  securing  by  stipulation  to  British  ships  the 
direct  trade  and  navigation  from  all  countries 
to  Austrian  ports,  and  only  giving  in  return 
(see  Article  5)  the  privilege  of  carrying  the 
produce  of  Asia  and  Africti,  which  had  been 
brought. first  to  Austrian  ports,  from  the  latter 
to  British  ports,  in  Austrian  as  well  as  in  British 
vessels,  and  what  may  be  considered  a  small 
extension  of  privilege  with  respect  to  Austrian 
ships  and  their  cargoes,  arriving  from  the 
Danube  at  British  ports.  This  was,  however, 
negotiated  with  the  view,  at  the  same  time,  of 
opening  a  new  field  (or  British  trade. 

“  To  show  the  advantages  resulting  from 
the  stipulations  of  the  5th  article,  it  may  be  ob¬ 
served  that  the  whole  number  of  British  ships 
which  arrived  in  Austrian  ports  with  their  car¬ 
goes,  the  year  previous  to  the  treaty,  viz : — 

“  In  1837,  were  95  vessels  of  17,388  tons ;  of 
which  25  vessels,  of  4,805  tons,  came  from  for¬ 
eign  ports. 

“  In  the  two  following  years,  since  an  un¬ 
derstanding  has  been  established,  viz.,  in 
1833,  164  ships  of  28,669  tons ;  in  1839,  147 
ships  of  27,966  tons. 

“  Of  the  164  British  vessels  which  arrived  in 
1838,  67,  measuring  13  342  tons,  arrived  from 
ports  not  British.  Of  the  147  which  arrived 
during  the  year  1839,  59  arrived  from  foreign 
ports  (not  British),  measuring  11,570  tons. 

I  “The  27,966  tons  of  British  shipping  em¬ 
ployed  in  1839  were  manned  by  1363  seamen. 
At  the  average  wages  of  21.  each  per  £ 
month — 2,736/. ;  or  per  annum  41,040 
The  value  of  freights,  out  and  home, 
is  estimated  at  least  at  165,000 

Add  original  invoice  price  of  cargoe.s, 
by  British  vessels,  into  Trieste,  &c.  879.733 
Add  average  profit  at  20  per  cent.  175,548 
And  indirect  (reight — say  80,000 

Total  value  £1,311,132 
“  To  the  further  advantages  of  this  trade 
may  be  added  value  and  profits  of  cargoes  im¬ 
ported  from  Trieste,  &c..  into  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  Also  freights  and  values  of  cargoes  to 
which  the  trade  gives  a  demand,  as  that  to 
Newfoundland,  Brazil,  Cuba,  &,c.,  to  which 
vessels  proceed  (rom  the  United  Kingdom 
with  merchandise  to  sell,  and  receive  freights 
of  fish,  sugar,  coffee,  &c.,  to  carry  again  to  the 
markets  o(^  Austrian  ports. 

“  We  have  no  official  returns  in  England  to 
show  how  very  important  the  trade  in  British 
produce  and  manufactures  into  Austria,  by  the 
Elbe  and  the  Rhine,  has  become;  yet,  from 
information  given  us,  taken  from  returns  kept 
by  the  General  Department  of  Customs  at 
Berlin,  where  a  regular  account  is  registered 
of  merchandise  arriving  in  the  states  of  the 
Germanic  Union  of  Customs,  and  of  such  as  is 
passed  in  transitu,  or  sold  in  bond,  to  be  pass¬ 
ed  into  other  countries,  of  which  Austria  re¬ 
ceives  a  very  large  proportion, — we  are  ena- 
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bled  to  state  that  a  large  share  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom 
to  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  now 
enters  the  dominions  of  Austria  by  legitimate 
as  well  as  by  illicit  trade.” 

Spain  affords  an  instance  upon  a  great 
scale  of  the  pernicious  and  ruinous  effects 
of  a  system  of  trading  exclusion  persevered 
in  to  the  present  moment.  The  surface  of 
Spain  is  one-half  greater  than  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  its  commercial  legis¬ 
lation  was  based  upon  the  principle  of  se¬ 
curing  within  herself  all  the  elements  of 
luxury  and  wealth,  excepting  those  which 
she  derived  from  her  colonies,  the  loss  of 
which  was  therefore  at  once  the  loss  of  all 
her  foreign  commerce.  Her  rulers  labored 
under  the  common  delusion  that  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  wealth  were  the  precious  metals, 
and  that  the  greatest  evil  to  guard  against 
was  their  draining  away  from  a  country 
in  the  purchase  of  foreign  commodities. 
Prohibition,  however,  did  not  effect  the 
object.  The  precious  metals  disappeared  ; 
Spain  is  now  the  most  impoverished  of  the 
great  powers  of  Europe,  and  her  present 
and  past  state  of  disorganization  may  be 
distinctly  traced  to  the  lawless  habits  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  population  trained 
to  armed  smuggling  : — 

“Smuggling  is  so  completely  organized, 
that  there  are  estimated  to  be  100,000  armed 
men  engaged  in  it ;  and  in  all,  it  is  estimated 
that  more  than  300,000  grown  up  persons 
have  scarcely  any  other  occupation  but  the 
contraband  trade.  The  cotton  manufactur¬ 
ers  themselves,  and  several  members  of  the 
Cortes,  are  represented  as  being  the  most  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  this  demoralizing  traffic.” 

iM.  Marliana,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the 
prohibitive  system,  quoted  by  Mr.  Macgre- 
gor,  relates  the  following  anecdote  to  show 
the  inability  of  the  Spanish  government  to 
put  down  the  evil  while  it  persists  in  fol¬ 
lowing  the  same  commercial  policy. 

Don  Juan  Prim,  inspector  of  the  Cara- 
hineras,  gave  information  to  the  government, 
and  the  direction  of  Customs  at  Madrid,  on  the 
22nd  of  November,  1841,  that  he  attempted  to 
make  a  seizure  in  the  town  of  Estepona,  in  the 
province  ot  Malaga,  where  he  was  aware  a 
large  quantity  of  smu  ggled  goods  existed,  and 
that  he  entered  the  town  with  a  force  of  carbi¬ 
neers  and  troops  of  the  line.  On  entering,  he 
ordered  the  suspected  dep<it  of  goods  to  be  sur¬ 
rounded,  and  gave  notice  to  the  second  alcalde 
of  the  town  to  attend  to  assist  him  in  the 
search.  In  some  time  the  second  alcalde  pre¬ 
sented  himself,  and,  at  the  instance  of  M.  Prim, 
dispersed  some  groups  of  the  inhabitants  who 


had  assumed  a  hostile  attitude.  In  a  few  min¬ 
utes  after,  and  just  as  some  shots  were  fired, 
the  first  alcalde  of  the  town  appeared,  and 
stated  that  the  whole  population  was  in  a 
state  of  complete  excitement,  and  that  he 
could  not  answer  for  the  consequences ; 
whereupon  he  resigned  his  authority.  While 
this  was  passing,  about  two  hundred  men, 
well  armed,  took  up  a  position  upon  a  neigh¬ 
boring  eminence  and  assumed  a  hostile  atti¬ 
tude  At  the  same  time  a  carbineer,  severely 
wounded  from  the  discharge  of  a  blunderbuss, 
was  brought  up,  so  that  there  was  nothing  left 
for  M.  Prim  but  to  withdraw  his  force  imme¬ 
diately  out  of  the  town,  leaving  the  smugglers 
and  their  goods  to  themselves,  since  neither 
the  alcaldes  nor  national  guards  of  the  town, 
though  demanded  in  the  name  of  the  law,  of 
the  regent,  and  the  nation,  would  aid  M. 
Prim’s  force.  He  enumerates  places  in  Mur¬ 
cia,  Valladolid,  &c.,  where  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion,  including  the  parish  curates,  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  smuggling.” 

The  present  state  of  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry  in  Spain  is  shortly  described  in  the 
following  summary  : — 

“  The  manufactures  of  Spain,  though  said 
to  have  been  in  a  state  of  great  prosperity  and 
perfection  in  the  14th  and  15ih  centuries,  never 
have  been,  according  to  the  best  authorities 
(Capmany,  among  others),  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  notwithstanding  the  abundance  of 
minerals,  and  of  wool  and  silk.  Resfictions 
under  the  worst  of  governments,  the  most 
haughty  of  grandees,  and  the  most  d  jrkly 
cruel,  intolerant  of  churches,  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  backward  state  of  manufactures, 
as  well  as  of  agriculture  and  of  all  branches 
of  industry  in  Spain.  Exclusive  of  the  cotton 
manufactures  of  Catalonia,  there  are  some  silk 
fabrics  at  Barcelona,  Valencia,  and  a  few 
other  towns,  and  a  few  common  woollens  and 
linens,  in  various  provinces ;  all  produced  at 
high  prices.  Soap  is  generally  made  for  liome 
use.  Some  hardwares  are  made  in  the  towns, 
especially  in  Asturias,  and  the  iron  of  Biscay 
is  of  good  quality.  Its  cost  is,  however,  very 
high.  There  are  numerous  common  tanneries 
in  the  north  provinces ;  firearms  and  swords 
are  also  made  in  several  towns.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  monopolizes  the  manufiicture  of  brass 
cannon,  saltpetre,  irunpowder,  tobacco,  porce¬ 
lain,  looking-glasses,  and  tapestry ;  all  these 
monopolies  are  carried  on  at  a  loss.  There 
are  common  brandy  distilleries;  and  the 
wines  of  Spain  (which  see  hereafter),  are 
among  the  most  advanced  branches  of  indus¬ 
try.  Cordage  is  made  of  esparto  rush  in  seve¬ 
ral  places.  In  Aragon  there  are  a  few  de¬ 
clining  silk  manufactories,  at  Saragossa,  &c., 
and  also  some  common  woollens,  linens,  pa¬ 
per  hats,  earthenware,  and  articles  of  leather. 
Segovia  and  some  other  places,  as  Castile, 
have  some  woollen  manufactories,  but  they 
have  also  declined  ;  and  the  other  fabrics  of 
Castile,  such  as  silk  stockings,  gloves,  glass, 
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and  coarse  linens,  are  unimportant.  Canvass, 
cordaije,  and  hats  are  made  at  Comino, 
where  there  is  a  royal  cigar  monopoly.  In 
Gallicia  there  are  made  a  few  coarse  linens 
and  woollens.  In  Granda  there  are  also 
made  a  few  coarse  woven  goods,  paper,  &c. 
In  Leon  and  Valencia,  common  hardwares, 
woollens,  and  linens  are  made  for  their  own 
use  by  the  townspeople  and  peasantry.  If 
we  include  the  whole  manuficturing  industry 
of  Spain,  and  compare  its  value  with  the 
evils  which  the  laws  for  its  assumed  protection 
have  inflicted  on  the  country,  it  sinks  far  be¬ 
low  contemptibility  in  its  amount.  The  great¬ 
er  part  of  what  is  evil  in  the  character  of  the 
laboring  classes,  may  be  traced,  closely  or  re¬ 
motely,  to  the  contraband  trade,  as  well  as  to 
the  corruption  and  tyranny  of  a  government 
at  all  times  the  worst  of  Europe.” 

The  fifth  section  of  the  work,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  most  instructive  of  the  whole,  is 
devoted  to  the  agricultural,  commercial, 
manufacturing,  and  financial  statistics  and 
legislation  of  France.  The  evils  of  legis¬ 
lative  interference  and  restriction  are  shown 
in  France,  both  in  the  state  of  its  manu¬ 
facturing  and  agricultural  industry.  Prior 
to  the  first  revolution  a  system  of  corn 
laws  prevailed,  by  which  France  was  di¬ 
vided  against  itself.  The  free  circulation 
of  grain  was  prohibited,  and  the  wheat 
grown  in  a  fertile  department  was  now  al¬ 
lowed  to  compete  in  the  same  market  with 
the  wheat-grower  of  a  less  productive  dis¬ 
trict.  Had  the  same  system  prevailed  here, 
an  Essex  farmer  would  not  have  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  sell  his  corn  in  Kent.  It  operated 
of  course  as  a  sacrifice  of  the  natural  re¬ 
sources  which  a  wise  policy  would  have 
sought  to  develope,  and  as  a  premium  for 
the  encouragement  of  inferior  husbandry. 
The  home  market  is  now  free,  but  French 
agriculture  has  still  to  struggle  against  an 
oppressive  disadvantage  in  the  monopoly  of 
the  iron  interest.  The  superiority  of  Eng¬ 
lish  cultivation  may  be  partly  attributed  to 
the  comparative  cheapness  in  this  country 
of  ploughs,  harrows,  and  all  kinds  of  iron 
agricultural  implements,  all  of  which  are 
costly  in  France. 


anmialhj  to  maintain  the  proprietors  of  iron 
mines  and  foundries^  and  the  projrrietors  of 
woods  use  I  in.  making  charcoal.  M.  Annison, 
an  unprejudiced  deputy.,  has  estimated  this 
tax.  in  his  ‘  Examen  de  I’Enquete  sur  lee 
Fers,’  at  49,522,000  frs.^or  nearly  two  millions 
sterling.’^ 

A  brief  historical  introduction  explains 
the  present  state  of  manufacturing  industry 
in  France,  and  the  spirit  of  its  commercial 
legislation. 

‘‘  Sully  admitted  no  honorable  or  profitable 
branch  of  industry  except  agriculture,  and  the, 
French  economists  accuse  him  of  having,  in 
consequence,  sacrificed  the  manufactures  of 
France,  which  were  at  that  period  in  a  more 
flourishing  state  than  those  of  England. 

“Louis  XIV.,  however,  by  revoking  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  and  consequently  exiling  to 
England  and  other  countries  the  most  nume¬ 
rous  classes  of  French  artisans,  occasioned 
the  decline  of  national  manufactures  far  more 
effectually  than  the  preference  which  Sully 
attached  to  agriculture. 

“Colbert  adopted  an  opposite  course,  and 
beheld  in  manufactures  only  the  great  source 
of  national  riches.  Premiums  and  monopo¬ 
lies,  and  the  protective  system  were  establish¬ 
ed  by  Colbert.  The  national  treasury  was 
drained  by  him  to  establish  monopolie.s  and 
companies  beyond  the  seas.  In  Africa,  India, 
and  America,  monopoly  and  war  destroyed 
those  factories;  and  the  manufactories  ol 
France,  which  were  maintained  by  artificial 
means,  languished  like  crazy  opium-eaters, 
from  whom  the  exciting  stimulant  is  with¬ 
held. 

“  The  eminent  natural  advantages  of  the 
soil  and  climate  of  France,  and  the  ingenu¬ 
ity,  taste,  and  industry  of  her  people^  under 
the  blessings  of  a  long  peace,  and  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  various  legislative  premiums,  restric¬ 
tions,  and  prohibitions,  enabled  manufactures 
to  flourish  to  an  important  and,  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  perfect  extent.  Each  intere.st,  how¬ 
ever,  agricultural  and  manufacturing,  and 
every  branch  of  each  of  those  interests,  with 
the  exception  of  the  silk  manufactures  of  Ly¬ 
ons,  have  ever  been,  and  continue  to  be  claim¬ 
ing  protection.” 

The  first  French  revolution  interrupted 
for  a  time  the  restrictive  policy  ;  but  in  the 


“  By  estimates  much  under  those  made  by 
the  late  Due  de  la  Rorhefoucault  and  others, 
of  the  annual  wear  of  the  iron  of  ploughs  and 
of  harrows  in  France,  and  calcidating  the 
difference  between  the  average  prices,  for  ten 
years,  o  f  iron  in  that  kingdom,  ami  the  prices 
at  which  for  the  same  period  English  iron 
would  have  been  .sold  and  delivered  in  France, 
(if  not  restricted  by  high  duties.)  we  find  that  by 
a  very  moderate  calculation  the  agriculture  of 
that  kingdom  is  taxed  forty  millions  of  francs 


commercial  relations  of  France  with  other 
countries,  it  was  quickly  restored,  first  as 
an  element  of  warfare,  and  afterwards  in 
the  guise  of  protection.  A  decree  of  the 
I8th  Briimaire,  year  5th,  carried  the  ag¬ 
gressive  spirit  to  the  extent  of  violating  the 
neutrality  of  neutrals  by  causing  all  vessels 
I  without  distinction  to  be  seized,  found  in  a 
French  port  with  English  goods  on  board. 
[The  Berlin  decrees  of  Napoleon  sought  at 
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a  subsequent  period  to  carry  out  the  same 
object  on  a  grander  scale,  but  without  suc¬ 
cess.  They  only  united  against  the  great- ; 
est  conqueror  of  modern  times  the  whole  | 
commercial  community  of  Europe.  His 
downfall  was  the  favorable  moment  in  which 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  whole  Eu¬ 
ropean  community  might  have  been  placed 


Without  any  such  stimulus,  Mr.  Mac- 
gregor  observes  that  “  the  contraband  trade 
into  France  is  carried  on  to  an  incredible 


extent. 


“Some  estimate  maybe  formed  of  the  con¬ 
traband  trade  into  France  from  the  quantities 
of  various  goods  seized  as  published  in  the 
annual  accounts  of  the  Frencli  customs.  The 


upon  a  sound  footing,  but  the  object  was  I 
not  appreciated  or  understood.  The  allied  1 
sovereigns  treated  the  war  w'ith  Napoleon  ! 
as  a  personal  quarrel,  and  England  re- 1 
placed  the  Bourbons  on  the  throne  to  con- j 
tinue  between  the  two  countries,  as  far  as  | 
was  practicable,  the  same  war  of  material ! 
interests.  The  tariff  of  the  restoration  in  ! 
1816  doubled  the  rate  of  duties  on  very  | 
numerous  articles,  and  maintained  all  the 
prohibitions  established  in  1793,  and  by 
the  law  of  the  10th  of  Brurnaire,  year  5. 
In  1836  this  tariff  underwent  some  im¬ 
portant  modifications,  but  without  any  de¬ 
parture  from  the  principle  of  protection ; 
and  in  1842  France  and  Belgium  united  in  a 
measure,  formally  directed  against  Eng¬ 
land, — that  of  doubling  the  duty  upon  linen 
yarns.  M.  St.  Ferreol,  in  a  work  to  M. 
Greterin,  director-in-chief  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  customs,  describes  the  French 
Chambers  since  1791  as  invariably  opposed  j 
to  low'  duties,  excepting  upon  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial  required  in  manufactures,  and  the 
following  as  a  maxim  of  state  policy  from 
which  the  government  has  never  deviated  : 
— “  To  consider  as  a  principle  that  in  all 
treaties  to  be  negotiated  with  Kngland, 
most  of  the  conditions  which  she  will  pro¬ 
pose  arc  those  which  wc  ought  to  avoid” 
There  is  little  doubt  that  this  has  now- 
become  the  maxim  of  most  of  the  conti¬ 
nental  governments,  f«)r  the  anxiety  we 
have  lately  evinced  to  open  new  markets 
naturally  leads  to  an  impression  that  the 
advantage  sought  is  one  to  be  confined  to] 
ourselves.  The  wise  thing  to  do  would  be 
to  give  up  all  attempts  at  negotiation,  and 
throw  open  our  own  ports  without  stipula¬ 
tion.  An  export  interest  would  then  spring 
up  on  the  Continent  that  would  negotiate 
for  itself  the  terms  upon  which  our  goods 
should  be  received  in  payment,  or  that 
would  give  such  a  stimulus  to  the  contra¬ 
band  trade  that  no  government  could  ef¬ 
fectually  resist.  Admit,  for  example, 
French  wines  at  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  5 
per  cent.,  and  how  formidable  a  party 
would  it  organize  in  France  to  clamor  for 
the  admission  of  English  cutlery,  or  to 
strengthen  the  bands  of  the  smuggler ! 


proportion  seized  to  the  quantity  tliat  escapes 
into  France  is  considered  as  less  than  5  per 
cent,  of  the  whole :  yet  the  variety  of  articles 
seized  is  renjarkable,  comprising,  among 
others,  many  articles,  the  importation  duty  on 
which  does  not  exceed  8  or  10  per  cent. ; 
showing  that  even  this  duty  affords  a  pre¬ 
mium  to  the  smuggler.  The  articles  seized 
are  classified  mucli  the  same  as  in  the  tariff; 
viz. — 1.  Living  animals :  among  which  horses, 

I  sheep,  (about  560  to  800  annually,)  and  even 
oxen,  bulls,  cows,  calves,  hogs,  poultry,  Ac, 
figure.  2.  Produce  of  animals,  as  fresh  and 
cured  meats,  skins,  wool,  hair,  butter,  cheese, 
eggs,  &c.  3.  Fish,  especially  sea-fish.  4. 

j  Grain  and  flour,  pastry,  &c.  5.  Fruits  and 

oil  seeds.  6.  Sugar,  coffee,  chicory,  tobacco, 

I  especially  manufactured  tobacco,  &c.  7.  Oils, 
j  especially  olive  oil.  8.  Medicines.  9.  Wood, 
even  firewood  and  charcoal.  10.  Dyewoods 
and  tanning  bark.  11.  Hemp,  flax,  and  cot¬ 
ton  w-ool.  12.  Dye-stufls.  13.  Hops,  bulbs, 
roots,  and  rags.  14.  Stones,  slates,  and  coals. 
15.  Bar  and  cast  iron,  and  other  metals.  16. 
Chemical  products.  17.  Prepared  dyes  and 
colors.  18.  Refined  sugar,  soap,  and  perfun.- 
erics.  19.  Rhenish  wines,  liqueurs,  Ac.  20. 
Porcelain  and  glasses.  21.  Linen,  cotton,  and 
woollen  yarns.  22,  Linens,  cotton,  and  wool¬ 
len  cloths.  23.  Articles  made  of  paper.  23. 
Various  articles,  as  haberdashery,  lace,  cut¬ 
lery,  tools,  Leghorn  hats,  clockwork,  &c.  Ac. 

Smuggling  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  organ¬ 
ized  associations  on  tlie  frontiers.  Bogs  and 
horses,  chiefly  dogs,  are  the  carriers ;  pre¬ 
miums  are  paid  annually  for  shooting  or  tak¬ 
ing  the  dogs  so  employed,  and  many  are  shot 
or  taken :  but  as  there  is  no  decrease  in  the 
number,  it  is  evident  the  contraband  trade  will 
continue  so  long  as  liigh  duties  and  prohibi¬ 
tions  render  smuggling,  with  all  its  risks  and 
I  penalties,  still  profitable.  The  insurances  on 
I  the  introduction  by  sea  are  at  higher  rates 
than  by  land ;  and  the  risks  consequently 
greater. 

“English  manufactures  are  chiefly  smug¬ 
gled  in  bales,  packed  for  clandestine  intro¬ 
duction,  weighing  from  70  to  80  lbs.,  and  of 
the  value  of  about  50/.  sterling:  w-oollen  stuffs 
in  packages  of  sixteen  pieces,  weighing  from 
80  to  90 lbs. 

“The  principal  contraband  trade  in  Eng¬ 
lish  goods  for  the  French  market  is  along  th^e 
northern  land  frontier,  and  depots  of  them  are 
established  at  Camhray,  St.  Quentin,  Ypree, 
Tournay,  Mons,  and  other  tow-ns  in  the  north. 
There  are  three  lines  of  land  custom-houses  ; 
but  it  has  been  usual  on  the  introduction  of 
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the  English  articles,  to  stamp  them  at  the 
frontier  towns  with  the  names  of  French 
manufacturers  before  they  are  sent  off  to  the 
interior ;  and  when  so  stamped  the  additional 
charge  is  4  per  cent,  for  delivery  within  the 
walls  of  Paris.  A  large  portion  of  the  sugar, 
coffee,  and  otlier  bulky  colonial  articles  which 
are  consumed  along  the  frontier,  are  introduced 
clandestinely ;  these,  tobacco  excepted,  are 
not  often  conveyed  to  the  interior.  Belgium 
gives  on  refined  sugar  to  be  exported  a  pre¬ 
mium  beyond  the  amount  of  duty  paid  on  the 
raw  articles,  and  a  double  fraud  is  offen  com¬ 
mitted:  the  same  sugar  returning  again  and 
again  to  Belgium,  and  receiving  the  premium 
on  each  exportation.” 

The  present  prosperity  of  France  is  ow¬ 
ing  in  great  part  to  the  principles  which 
she  repudiates,  but  has  allowed  since  1788 
to  be  carried  out  in  her  internal  administra¬ 
tion.  She  closes  her  ports,  but  her  home 
trade  is  free.  The  restrictions  upon  the 
commercial  intercourse  of  the  north  with 
the  south  have  been  abolished,  and  thirty 
years  of  peace  have  developed  the  vast  re¬ 
sources  of  her  soil.  France  therefore 
prospers  in  spite  of  external  restriction, 
and  is  likely  to  continue  to  do  so.  Ger¬ 
many,  with  equal  jealousy  of  England,  has 
opened  for  itself  a  wide  field  for  com¬ 
mercial  activity  in  the  free-trade  confed¬ 
eration  of  Prussia  and  the  smaller  states 
known  as  the  Zoll-Verein.  This  celebrated 
League  was  undoubtedly  promoted  by 
Prussia  for  political  objects,  but  its  effects 
have  been  in  the  highest  degree  favorable 
to  the  material  interests  of  that  part  of  Ger¬ 
many  embraced  by  the  confederation,  which 
has  abolished  all  the  fiscal  restrictions  that 
formerly  affected  the  interchange  of  com¬ 
modities  among  a  population  of  27,000,000. 

A  minute  account  of  the  Zoll-Verein,  his¬ 
torical  and  statistical,  is  given  by  Mr.  Mac- 
gregor,  who,  as  the  British  representative, 
attended  the  congress  of  deputies  at  Mu¬ 
nich  and  Dresden  in  1836  and  1838;  but 
our  extracts  here  must  be  brief. 

“  This  commercial  union  is,  in  fact,  purely 
Germanic.  The  inconvenience  of  numerous 
customs-barriers,  formed  not  only  impediments 
of  the  greatest  injury  to  the  national  com¬ 
merce  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  states,  but  the  expense  of  maintaining  a 
multitude  of  guards  to  prevent  smuggling, 
and  to  secure  the  taxes  levied  upon  commodi¬ 
ties,  was  enormous,  in  proportion  to  the  re¬ 
venue  collected,  while  the  moral  effect  was  at 
the  same  time  exceedingly  pernicious. 

“  The  maintaining  numerous  lines  or  circles 
of  customs  necessary  to  secure  any  revenue 
from  commodities  entering  or  passing  through 
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the  several  small  states  of  Germany,  was 
found  attended  with  such  grievous  inconveni¬ 
ence  and  expense,  that  in  1826  Saxe-Weimar- 
Eisenach,  Saxe-Coburg,  Saxe-Gotha,  Saxc- 
Meiningen,  Saxe-Altenburg,  Schwartzburg- 
Sonderlmusen,  Saxe-Rudolstadt,  Anhalt-Des- 
sau,  Reuss-Sclileilz,  Reuss-Greitz,  Reuss-Lo- 
benstein-Ebersdorf,  with  a  total  population  of 
894,778,  entered  into  a  union  for  a  general  line 
of  customs-barriers  to  surround  their  extreme 
frontier ;  and,  after  deducting  the  whole  ex¬ 
pense  of  collection,  to  divide  the  net  revenue 
arising  from  the  duties  thus  collected  on  the 
importation  or  transit  of  foreign  commodities 
among  the  several  states,  in  proportion  to  the 
respective  population  of  each. 

‘‘  This  first  union,  which  Prussia  did  not  cer¬ 
tainly  originate,  was  called  ‘  Der  Mittel  Ve- 
rein,’  or  Central  Association  of  Thuringia. 
In  April,  1827,  and  January,  1828,  Bavaria  and 
VVurtemberg  joined  in  a  union  of  customs, 
with  the  view  of  not  admitting  any,  except 
the  small  states  enclosed  or  partly  enclosed 
within  those  kingdoms,  into  the  association. 
The  duties  in  the  tariff  of  this  second  union 
were,  on  woollens  as  high,  and  on  many  other 
articles  nearly  as  high  as  those  in  the  Prussian 
tariff 

“  Overtures  were  then  made  by  Prussia  to 
all  the  states  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,^ 
inviting  them  to  join  in  one  general  union  of 
customs,  adopting  her  tariff  for  the  whole. 
*  *  *  The  kingdoms  of  Prussia,  Bavaria, 
VVurtemberg,  and  Saxony,  with  Hesse-Darm- 
siadt  and  Hesse-Cassel,  signed  on  the  22d  of 
March,  1833,  the  celebrated  convention  styled 
the  ‘  Zoll-Verein,  or  Union  of  Customs  the 
net  revenue  of  which  to  be  divided  among 
the  several  states,  strictly  in  proportion  to  the 
numbers  of  their  respective  populations. 

“  The  Thuringian  and  other  states  which 
had  not  previously  joined,  except  Lubeck, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  Mecklenburg,  which 
had  not  joined,  amounted  to  about  3,285,000. 
In  1841  Brunswick  and  Lippe-Schaumberg 
entered  the  league,  and  Lu.xemburg  also  join¬ 
ed  in  January,  1842. 

“  At  the  congress  of  the  delegates  from  the 
several  states  of  the  Union  held  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1836  at  Munich,  on  the  settlement  of 
the  general  customs  account,  the  expense  of 
collecting  the  revenue  of  the  states  of  the 
Union  was  found  to  be  about  15  per  cent., 
and  the  division  of  the  net  revenue  was  fixed 
in  the  following  proportions ; — 

Out  of  every  100  Thalers,  (dollars). 


Prussia  to  receive  .  .  54 

Bavaria . 

Saxony . 

VVurtemberg  .... 

Hesse  Electoral  .  .  .  3^-^^ 

Hesse  Ducal  ....  2  , Vo* 

Baden . ^^TuiT 

Nassau . I'lVcr 

States  of  Thuringia  .  .  3,Yo- 
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“The  fixed  permanent  allowance  to  Frank¬ 
fort  Ibr  a  population  of  60,000,  to  be  deducted 
from  the  whole. 

“It  may  also  be  remarked  that  in  the  annual 
and  triennial  congress  of  delegates  from  the 
several  states  of  the  Union,  which  the  con¬ 
vention  provides  shall  meet  for  settling  the 
accounts,  agreeing  to  alterations  in  the  tariff, 
&c.,  Prussia  has  only  one  vole  like  each  of 
the  other  states.  This  was  discreetly  and 
gratuitously  offered  by  Prussia  to  avoid  wound¬ 
ing  the  dignity  of  the  other  sovereigns  of  the 
League. 

“  By  looking  at  the  geographical  position  of 
the  several  states  of  this  Union,  it  will  be  seen 
that  many  of  those  have  now  no  customs’ fron¬ 
tier,  and  all  the  others,  with  the  exception  of 
Prussia,  not  half  their  former  frontier,  to 
guard  against  smuggling,  or  along  which  to 
maintain  custom-houses;  while  all  receive  an 
equal  share  of  the  revenue  collected  on  goods 
entering  along  the  general  line  of  boundary. 

“The  consequence  is,  that  Prussia  has  sa¬ 
crificed  about  two  millions  of  dollars  annually 
to  the  revenue  of  the  other  states,  exclusive 
of  fiscal  loss  sustained  by  the  consumption  of 
smuggled  goods  ititroduced  along  the  Rhine 
and  across  the  Lake  of*  Constance,  into  Ba- 1 
den,  Wurtemberg,  and  Bavaria. 

“  All  the  Thuringian  states,  Wurtemberg. 
(except  for  a  few  miles  along  the  Lake  of 
Constance.)  Hesse  Uucal,  and  Hesse  Elect¬ 
oral,  Nassau,  and  Frankfort,  have  no  custom¬ 
house  expenses  whatever,  except  for  ware¬ 
housing.  The  treasuries  of  all,  except  Prus¬ 
sia,  receive  a  much  larger  amount  of  curtoms’ 
revenue  than  formerly,  with  the  expense  of  col¬ 
lection  so  greatly  reduced.  All  financiers 
know  well  llie  difficulty  of  replacing  a  once- 
established  chief  source  of  revenue.  But  an 
adjustment  of  the  revenue  as  nearly  as  possi¬ 
ble  according  to  consumption  will  be  soon  at 
tempted,  and,  in  all  probability,  with  success, 
by  the  delegates  of  the  several  states.  It  must 
now  be  evident  to  all  that  the  spirit  and  object 
of  this  confederation  have  been  to  unite  and 
strengthen  Germany  as  one  great  nation,  by 
throwing  down  those  barricades  of  material 
warfare,  and  of  international  intercourse — 
the  numerous  lines  of  customs  and  customs’ 
officers,  which  previously  belted  every  large 
and  petty  state  in  Germany,  and  the  remova’ 
of  which  has  laid  open  an  uninterrupted  inter¬ 
course  from  the  frontiers  of  France  and  Bel¬ 
gium  to  those  of  Austria  and  Russia — from  the 
Alps  to  the  Baltic. 

These  states  have  therefore  established  a 
free  trade  among  themselves.  The  commod¬ 
ities  of  the  one  are  interchanged  for  those  ol 
the  other,  without  the  payment  of  duties ;  and 
more  than  all,  the  free  opportunity  of  inter 
changing  ideas,  and  of  receiving  intelligence 
is  afforded  and  promoted,  when  passing  to  and 
fro,  for  the  purpose  of  interchanging  com 
modiiies  ;  all  these  circumstances  (’onstituting 
the  greatest  material,  moral,  and  civilized 
blessings  ever  enjoyed  by  the  German  people 


“With  the  feeling  of  convenience  and  in¬ 
terest  experienced  by  the  subjects  of  the  other 
states,  reposes  the  secret  of  Prussian  power 
and  influence  over  Germany,  and  of  making 
the  necessary  fiscal  changes  in  the  distribution 
of  the  duties:  with  this  j)ower,  Prussia  might 
safely  reserve  to  herself  but  one  vote  among 
the  states  of  the  Union.’ 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  for 
further  comment,  or  we  would  willingly 
have  extended  this  notice  of  a  work,  in 
which  the  most  important  statistical  facts 
illustrate  the  soundest  principles,  to  a  com¬ 
plete  analysis  of  its  contents.  AVe  have 
said,  however,  enough  to  recommend  it  to 
the  reader,  and  in  so  doing  we  discharge 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  obligation  im¬ 
posed  upon  every  public  writer  by  the  in¬ 
valuable  labors  of  Air.  Maegregor,  and  his 
able  advocacy  of  commercial  freedom. 


SHIP  CANAL 


ACROSS  THE 
DARIEN. 


ISTHMUS  OF 


From  ihc  Quarterly  Review. 

.  Survey  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec, 
executed  in  the  years  1842  and  1843,  triM 
the  intent  of  Establishing  a  Communica¬ 
tion  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  and  under  the  Superintendence 
of  a  Scientific  Commission  appointed  by 
the  Projector,  Don  Jose  de  Garay.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Ackermann  and  Co.  1844. 
h  Jjisthme  de  Panama,  Examcn  historique 
et  geographique  des  diferentes  directions 
suivant  lesquellcs  on  pourrait  le  percer  et 
des  moyens  d  y  employer,  suivi  d'un 
aperc^u  sur  V Isthme  de  Suez.  (  The  Isth¬ 
mus  of  Panama,  a  historical  and  geo¬ 
graphical  Inquiry  into  the  various  direc¬ 
tions  in  which  it  might  be  cut  through, 
and  the  means  to  be  employed  for  that 
purpose,  with  some  brief  Considerations 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.)  Par  Michel 
Chevalier.  Paris.  1844. 

Rightly  bas  it  been  said  in  a  recent 
number  of  tbe  ‘  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,* 
that  ‘  with  no  other  interest  in  view  than 
to  have  for  minister  on  one  side  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  on  the  other  M.  Guizot,  you  will 
never  effect  what  can  justly  be  called  an 
alliance  betw’een  two  nations.  All  you  will 
effect  will  be  a  compact  between  men  actu¬ 
ated  by  selfish  ambition.’  What  an  elo¬ 
quent  commentary  on  this  text  is  supplied 
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by  the  events  of  the  last  few  years,  andj 
above  all  of  the  last  few  months !  How  j 
plainly  do  they  show  that  whilst  a  ‘  cordial  | 
understanding’  subsists  between  the  min¬ 
isters  on  either  side  of  the  channel,  there  is 
secret  war  between  their  respective  na-j 
tions  : — if  that  indeed  be  war,  ‘  ubi  tu  pul-  ; 
sas,  ego  vapulo  tantum,’  where  France  is  I 
the  constant  aggressor,  and  England  must 
patiently  endure  incessant  insult  and  in¬ 
jury.  To  thwart  England,  right  or  wrong, 
IS  the  darling  wish  of  French  politicians,  to 
accomplish  which  they  will  stick  at  no 
meanness  or  wickedness.  The  atrocious  j 
slave  trade  must  be  maintained,  and  its 
horrors  aggravated,  because  England  de¬ 
sires  to  put  it  down.  Spain,  just  emerging 
from  the  deluge  of  civil  war,  must  be  over¬ 
whelmed  more  hopelessly  than  ever,  not 
more  forsake  of  the  gain  that  may  ul¬ 
timately  accrue  to  Louis  Philippe’s  dy¬ 
nasty,  than  for  the  purpose  of  spiting  his 
dear  friends  the  British.  Intrigues  prompt¬ 
ed  by  the  same  devilish  spirit  of  mischief, 
have  been  practised  with  the  like  success 
in  Greece.  The  Ottoman  empire  is  insidi¬ 
ously  urged  on  to  its  destruction,  that  pi¬ 
ratical  France  may  share  in  the  scramble 
for  its  spoils,  and  rejoice  at  all  events  over 
the  downfall  of  a  bulwark,  in  the  integrity 
of  which  England  has  always  felt  so  deep 
an  interest.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  pleas¬ 
ant  fruits  we  gather  from  the  ‘  cordial  un¬ 
derstanding.’  Our  interests  and  our  honor 
as  a  nation  are  bartered  away  : — but  what 
of  that?  There  abides  with  us  the  sweet 
consolation  of  knowing  that  we  suffer  for 
the  convenience  of  the  Tory  administra¬ 
tion.  Relieved  from  the  trouble  of  watch¬ 
ing  our  tricky  rivals  abroad.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  has  the  ampler  leisure  at  home  to 
jockey  his  friends  and  cajole  his  enemies  ; 
and  while  we  are  fooled  by  the  foreigner. 
Lord  Aberdeen,  cannie  man,  eats  his  por¬ 
ridge  and  says  nothing. 

It  may  be  alleged  that  in  the  instances 
above  alluded  to,  France  had  some  direct  pos¬ 
itive  advantage  to  hope  for  as  the  result  of  her 
policy ;  but  no  such  excuse  can  be  offered 
for  her  crooked  dealings  in  the  affair  of  the 
Cairo  and  Suez  Railway.  Here  her  mo¬ 
tives  must  have  been  purely  negative,  pure¬ 
ly  and  gratuitously  inimical  to  Great  Britain. 
It  is  notorious  that  the  project  of  the  rail- 
wjiy  was  not  merely  approved  of  by  Moham¬ 
med  Ali,  but  that  it  was  one  on  which  he 
was  earnestly  bent,  as  a  safe,  easy,  and  ex¬ 
peditious  mode  of  greatly  augmenting  his 
revenue.  French  intrigues  have  prevailed 
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with  the  old  viceroy,  and  have  induced  him 
to  forego  his  cherished  scheme.  No  one, 
we  presume,  will  venture  to  deny  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  our  foreign  secretary  to 
counteract  those  intrigues,  nor  can  we  im¬ 
agine  that  the  most  unblushing,  thick-and- 
thin  defender  of  ministerial  imbecility,  will 
affect  to  doubt  that  Lord  Aberdeen  could 
easily  have  done  so,  had  he  and  his  subordi¬ 
nates  exerted  for  good  a  tithe  of  the  activity 
which  his. friend,  M.  Guizot,  has  put  in 
operation  for  evil.  God  forbid  we  should 
push  any  man  upon  enterprises  cruelly  dis- 
proportioned  to  his  powers  or  his  courage ; 
but  here  was  a  case  that  seemed  provided 
on  purpose  for  his  lordship’s  timid  hand  to 
deal  with.  There  certainly  needs  no  colos¬ 
sal  effort  to  induce  a  man,  whose  chcice  is 
perfectly  free,  to  do  the  very  thing  he  has 
both  the  will  and  the  means  to  do,  a  thing 
which  would  enrich  himself,  benefit  others, 
and  injure  no  one.  The  dullest  apprentice 
in  diplomacy  might  have  ventured  success¬ 
fully  upon  a  task  like  this :  it  was  as  easy, 
and  quite  as  safe,  as  doing  the  dirty  work 
of  the  despicable  Sardinian  government. 

Our  hopes  of  completing  almost  indispen¬ 
sable  arrangements  for  speedy  communica¬ 
tion  with  our  Indian  empire  by  means  of  an 
Egyptian  railway  are  now  indefinitely  post¬ 
poned  :  meanwhile  our  attention  is  solicited 
elsewhere  to  a  kindred  project  of  immeas¬ 
urable  importance.  Don  Jose  de  Garay 
having  been  empowered  by  the  Mexican 
government  to  effect  a  communication 
through  its  territory  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans,  now  lays  before  the 
British  public  his  credentials,  and  a  report 
of  the  survey  made  under  his  directions  by 
an  accomplished  engineer  and  his  assistants. 
M.  de  Garay  alleges  that  he  has  ascertained 
the  perfect  prjicticability  of  carrying  a  ship 
canal  across  the  great  American  isthmus, 
and  he  publishes  decrees  of  his  government, 
by  which  the  most  ample  rights  and  immu¬ 
nities  are  conferred  on  him,  on  condition 
of  his  accomplishing  the  proposed  work. 
Upon  the  security  of  these  concessions  we 
presume  he  intends  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds  ;  and  it  is  a  significant  fact,  that  his 
first  step  after  completing  his  preliminary 
arrangements,  was  to  come  to  this  country 
and  put  forth  the  work,  the  title  of  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  We  are 
bound  to  say  that  the  casehe  has  made  out  is, 
prirndfacicy  an  exceedingly  strong  one,  and 
merits  theserious  attention  of  our  capitalists, 
merchants,  men  of  science,  and  others.  It 
is  superfluous  to  remark,  that  before  Eng- 
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lishmen  engage  their  capital  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  undertaking,  they  will  carefully  verify 
all  the  projector’s  statements,  and  obtain 
full  security  for  their  investments,  as  far  as 
he  is  concerned.  These  are  matters  where¬ 
in  they  must  rely  on  their  own  sagacity ; 
hut  they  will  also  have  need  of  other  pre¬ 
cautions,  for  which  they  must  have  recourse 
to  the  government  of  their  country.  They 
will  require  protection  against  the  open  or 
secret  machinations  of  unscrupulous  foreign 
rivals,  and  against  the  not  impossible  con¬ 
tingency  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  Mexico. 
Can  they  hope  for  such  protection  at  the 
hands  of  the  present  ministry?  The  fate 
of  the  Cairo  and  Suez  Railway  is  a  melan¬ 
choly  omen.  Nevertheless,  let  us  not  de¬ 
spair  :  a  sordid  and  pusillanimous  adminis¬ 
tration  may  be  forced  to  assume  a  virtue 
that  is  not  its  own ;  nor  is  its  tenure  of 
office  perpetual,  whereas  a  determination  to 
vindicate  their  indefeasible  rights  is  an  im¬ 
perishable  instinct  in  the  breasts  of  the 
British  people. 

The  idea  of  a  direct  navigation  between 
Europe  and  the  eastern  shores  of  Asia  is  no 
new  birth  of  modern  times.  This  was  in¬ 
deed  the  grand  thought  that  filled  the  mind 
of  Columbus,  when  he  steered  his  ad¬ 
venturous  course  westwards ;  not,  as  has 
long  been  erroneously  supposed,  in  search 
of  a  new  continent,  but  of  a  shorter  pas¬ 
sage  to  the  golden  and  spice-bearing  shores 
of  Japan  and  Cathay,  lie  found  not  w  hat 
he  sought,  but  something  infinitely  beyond 
his  boldest  hopes.  Such  is  the  fortune  that 
commonly  befals  all  the  great  efforts  of  in¬ 
novating  intellect.  New  objects  are  pro¬ 
posed;  new  means  are  devised  for  their 
attainment;  and  these  means,  whether  or 
not  they  effect  the  special  end  originally 
aimed  at,  rarely  fail  of  producing  a  rich 
harvest  of  results,  all  the  more  welcome  for 
being  wholly  unexpected.  So  may  it  be  in 
the  instance  we  are  now  about  to  consider. 
It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  human  en¬ 
terprise  will  long  endure  the  obstacles  pre¬ 
sented  to  it  by  the  narrow  barrier  that 
separates  the  Atlantic  from  the  Pacific 
waters ;  and  equally  impossible  is  it  to  fore¬ 
see  the  scope  or  the  details  of  that  stupen¬ 
dous  revolution  in.  the  affairs  of  nations  and 
the  course  of  civilization,  which  will  be 
occasioned  by  the  opening  of  the  American 
isthmus. 

Both  Columbus  and  Amerigo  Vespucci 
died  in  the  full  persuasion  that  the  lands 
they  had  discovered  were  appendages  of 
Asia :  but  even  after  it  was  apparent  that 
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a  new  continent  had  been  revealed,  imagi¬ 
nation  ceased  not  to  dwell  with  impassioned 
delight  on  the  wealth  and  marvels  of  India 
and  Cathay  ;  and  the  primary  impulse  still 
prompted  adventurers  to  seek  out  some 
strait  or  arm  of  the  sea  by  which  they  might 
make  their  way  al  nacimiento  de  la  espece~ 
ritty  to  the  regions  where  spices  grew. 
In  1517,  Magellan  discovered  the  straits 
that  bear  his  name  ;  but  these  w'ere  too  re¬ 
mote  to  facilitate  the  intercourse  of  Euro¬ 
peans  with  Asia.  Meanwhile  Cortes  was 
achieving  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  and 
during  the  brief  period  of  his  friendship 
with  Montezuma,  he  failed  not  to  question 
that  monarch  closely  as  to  the  secret  of  the 
straits,  and  as  to  the  possibility  of  finding 
on  the  Mexican  shores  some  better  anchor¬ 
age  than  that  of  Vera  Cruz.  The  Aztec 
emperor  gave  Cortes  a  map  of  the  coast 
drawn  on  cotton  cloth,  whereon  waslaid  down 
the  mouth  of  a  great  river,  which  the  Spanish 
pilots  recognized  as  that  of  the  Coatzacoal 
cos.  A  survey  was  instituted,  and  showed 
that  there  w'as  no  strait  at  that  point,  but  it 
was  ascertained  that,  between  the  mouth  of 
the  Coatzacoalcos  and  Tehuantepec,  the 
continent  contracts  and  forms  an  isthmus, 

1  across  which  a  rapid  communication  from 
I  sea  to  sea  was  practicable,  partly  by  the 
Coatzacoalcos  and  the  Chimalapa.  Dock¬ 
yards  were  soon  formed  at  Tehuantepec, 
where  the  vessels  employed  in  two  great 
expeditions  were  built,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Chimalapa,  with  w’ood  felled  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  forests  of  Tarifa,  and  other  mate¬ 
rials  imported  by  the  Coatzacoalcos.  It 
would  seem,  indeed,  that  even  after  the 
hope  of  discovering  a  strait  through  the 
isthmus  had  faded  away,  the  sagacious  mind 
of  Cortes  was  fully  impressed  with  the  to¬ 
pographical  advantages  of  this  region  ;  for 
here  he  selected  for  himself  the  estate 
whence  he  derived  his  title  as  marquis. 
Now,  as  is  remarked  by  M.  Moro  (M.  de 
Garay’s  chief  engineer,  and  author  of  the 
report),  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  why,  in  the 
midst  of  a  country  so  prodigiously  fertile, 
the  conqueror  should  have  chosen  for  hisown 
domain  the  only  portion  of  it  comparatively 
unproductive,  unless  he  clearly  foresaw  that 
any  mode  of  communication  to  be  after¬ 
wards  effected  between  the  two  oceans  must 
necessarily  pass  over  this  ground. 

It  was  now  certain  that  no  strait,  con¬ 
necting  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico ;  but  still  the  search  was  prosecuted 
further  north.  The  English  took  up  the 
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work  which  the  Portuguese  abandoned, 
and  began,  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  those  efforts  for  the  discovery  of 
the  Northwest  Passage,  vvliich  have  been 
pushed  to  their  utmost  limits  in  our  own 
day,  and  which  liave  ended  in  clearly  es¬ 
tablishing  this  conclusion:  that  recourse 
must  be  had  to  artificial  means,  if  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe  and  their  American  pro¬ 
geny  would  realize  the  idea  which  they 
have  pursued  for  three  centuries  and  a  half 
with  such  extraordinary  ardor  and  perti¬ 
nacity. 

The  American  isthmus  reaches  from  Te¬ 
huantepec  and  the  Coatzacoalcos  on  the 
north,  to  Darien  on  the  south,  a  length  of 
five  hundred  and  seventy-five  leagues,  and 
is  traversed  through  its  whole  extent  by  a 
range  of  mountains,  continuous  at  either 
extremity  with  the  great  chains  that  form 
the  spines  of  both  continents.  Nine  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  this  isthmus  have  been  proposed, 
at  various  times,  as  offering  special  facili¬ 
ties  for  effecting  the  desired  communica¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  was  at  length  ascertained  that 
only  three  of  these  localities  were  worthy 
of  consideration  ;  those,  namely,  which, 
from  their  principal  towns,  are  respectively 
designated  Isthmus  of  Panama  (properly  so 
called),  of  Nicaragua,  and  of  Tehuantepec. 

The  distance  from  ocean  to  ocean,  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  is  only  forty  miles. 
Were  our  judgment,  therefore,  to  be  form¬ 
ed  from  a  mere  inspection  of  the  map,  an 
inclination  to  consider  this  point  the  most 
eligible,  would  be  inevitable.  The  space 
that  divides  the  two  seas  is  greater  at  Nica¬ 
ragua,  namely,  ninety-five  miles,  but  being 
intersected  by  a  lake  of  vast  dimensions, 
this  tract  of  country  would  also  appear  to 
offer  considerable  advantages.  Lastly,  the 
territory  of  Tehuantepec,  forming  a  contin¬ 
ued  line  of  130  miles,  is  that  which,  upon 
a  superficial  examination,  appears  to  be  the 
least  suited  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
object  contemplated. 

“However,  notwithstanding  these  appear¬ 
ances,  as  a  greater  or  less  distance  is  not  the 
only  circumstance  to  be  considered,  it  precisely 
happens  in  the  three  above-mentioned  in¬ 
stances,  that  the  practicability  of  the  work  is 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  shortness  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  ;  and  thus,  while  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  it  is  apparently  impossible  at 
Panama,  and  attended  with  immense  difficul¬ 
ties  at  Nicaragua,  we  find  it  practicable  and 
easy  at  Tehuantepec.” — Moro. 

It  is  known  that  a  special  survey  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  has  recently  been  made 
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by  order  of  the  F  rench  government.  The  re¬ 
port  has  not  been  published,  but  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  suposed  to  be  unfavorable.  Even  sup¬ 
posing,  what  is  by  no  means  certain,  that 
the  nature  of  the  ground  offered  no  formid¬ 
able  engineering  difficulties,  there  are  others 
quite  sufficient  to  condemn  the  project,  and 
these  are,  unfortunately,  insurmountable. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  proposed  canal,  wherever  executed, 
shall  be  navigable,  from  sea  to  sea,  by  trad¬ 
ing  vessels  of  a  large  class,  without  their 
being  compelled  to  discharge  their  cargoes. 
Works  on  a  smaller  scale  would,  indeed, 
confer  vast  benefits  on  the  country  through 
which  they  passed,  and  these'  would,  no 
doubt,  react  indirectly  on  Europe ;  but 
they  could  never  offer  the  great  commercial 
nations  of  the  Old  World  such  advantages 
as  should  induce  them  to  lend  the  under¬ 
taking  that  financial  aid,  without  which 
there  seems  no  likelihood  of  its  accomplish¬ 
ment.  Now,  as  M.  Chevalier  observes: 

“  This  condition  of  a  maritime  canal  which 
shall  permit  vessels  from  Europe  or  the  United 
States  to  hold  on  their  course,  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  without  unloading,  and  to  reach  their 
respective  destinations  at  Lima,  Acapulco,  or 
Macao,  infers  another  likewise  which  must 
not  be  overlooked.  The  canal  must  be  in  im¬ 
mediate  connexion  with  the  deep  sea.  Each 
of  its  extremities  must  open  into  a  port  afford¬ 
ing  suitable  anchorage  to  vessels,  not  merely 
at  a  certain  distance  from  the  shore,  but  close 
up  against  the  land.  In  many  harbors,  that  of 
Panama  for  instance,  the  anchorage  is  at  some 
distance  from  the  land,  and  the  loading  and 
unloading  of  vessels  is  affected  by  means  of 
boats.  This  is  but  a  trifling  inconvenience  in 
a  port  where  the  voyage  terminates ;  it  adds 
a  little  to  the  cost  of  shipping  or  unshipping 
the  cargo,  and  that  is  all.  But  at  either  ex¬ 
tremity  of  an  oceanic  canal  it  would  be  nothing 
less  than  a  full  stop  to  a  vessel’s  course :  it 
would  be  as  effectual  in  this  way  as  a  wall  a 
hundred  feet  high  stretched  right  across  the 
middle  of  the  canal.  This  supplementary 
clause  in  the  programme  will  not  be  easy  to 
fulfil  [in  Panama],  and  an  accomplished  cap¬ 
tain  in  our  royal  navy,  just  returned  from  a 
cruise  off  the  isthmus,  told  me  with  very  great 
reason,  that  it  seemed  to  him  likely  to  occasion 
more  trouble  than  the  cutting  even  of  a  canal 
five  or  six  metres  deep  between  the  two  oceans. 
Lastly,  this  maritime  canal  must,  of  necessity 
be  free  from  tunnels.  In  fact,  to  make  these 
passable  for  ships,  even  with  their  topmasts 
struck,  their  arches  should  be  loftier  than  that 
of  Posilippo,  unless  ship  builders  devise  some 
way  by  which  all  the  masts  can  easily  be  laid 
level  witli  the  deck.” 

M.  Chevalier  likewise  observes  very  just- 
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ly,  that  among  the  circumstances  to  be  kept 
in  view  in  selecting  the  line  of  the  canal, 
one  of  the  most  important  is  its  salubrity. 
However  great,  he  says,  might  be  the  saving 
of  time  effected  by  steering  through  the  isth¬ 
mus,  it  would  always  be  shunned  by  vessels 
if  it  were  to  prove  a  charnel-house.  Now 
the  climate  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  is  con¬ 
fessedly  noxious,  a  fact  confirmed  by  Hum¬ 
boldt  and  other  writers.  To  this  grievous 
cause  is  to  be  ascribed  the  paucity  of  pop¬ 
ulation,  and  the  want  of  the  necessary  means 
of  existence  in  that  isthmus;  and  as  the  cli¬ 
mate  does  not  permit  the  increase  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  there  is  no  possibility  of  augmenting 
the  latter. 

“  The  population  is  thinly  scattered,  and  gen¬ 
erally  not  well-disposed  to  work . The  pre¬ 

sumption  is,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  bring 
over  masons,  miners,  and  even  excavators, 
from  Europe.  Were  the  natives  even  willing 

to  work,  they  have  not  the  requisite  skill . On 

the  other  hand  there  is  a  fearful  responsibility 
involved  in  the  act  of  transporting  European 
workmen  to  the  isthmus.  The  climate  is  in 
fact  a  dangerous  one  for  all  w’ho  have  not  been 
born  in  it,  or  who  are  not  prepared  for  it,  but 
it  is  deadly  for  all  who  expose  themselves  to 
the  heat  ot  the  sun,  or  w’ho  inhale  the  miasmata 
of  the  marshes,  and  those  which  always  issue 
from  the  soil  when  recently  turned  up.  It  would 
be  necessary  to  find  shelter  for  the  workmen, 
to  encamp  them,  and  to  provide  for  all  their 
wants ;  it  would  be  necessary  to  lay  down 
strict  rules  for  the  preservation  of  their  health, 
and  what  is  far  more  difficult,  even  with  every 
means  supplied  them,  to  make  them  observe 
those  rules  in  spite  of  the  temptations  strewn 
in  their  way.  During  the  six  months  of  the 
rainy  season,  from  May  to  October,  all  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  open  air  must  necessarily  be  sus¬ 
pended.  What  should  be  done  then  with  the 
multitude  ?  How  protect  them  from  the 
diseases  of  the  country,  and  from  all  the  mis¬ 
chiefs  engendered  by  idleness?” — Chevalier. 

The  Isthmus  of  Nicaragua  possesses  a  fer¬ 
tile  territory,  a  healthy  climate,  and  is  not 
deficient  in  population.  Its  breadth,  mea¬ 
sured  directly  from  the  port  of  San  Juan  de 
Nicaragua,  is  ninety-five  miles;  obliquely, 
from  the  same  point  to  San  Juan  south  on 
the  Pacific,  it  is  155;  and  from  San  Juan 
de  Nicaragua  to  Realejo,  it  is  more  than 
250  miles.  But  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
this  space  is  occupied  by  the  Lakes  Leon 
and  Nicaragua,  the  deep  river  Tipitapa, 
which  flows  from  the  former  into  the  latter, 
and  the  ample  bed  of  the  San  Juan,  by 
which  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua  pours  its 
waters  into  the  Atlantic.  The  resemblance 


beiweeen  this  noble  body  of  water  and  the 
chain  of  lakes  which  has  been  converted 
into  the  Caledonian  canal  cannot  be  over¬ 
looked,  and  the  probability  seems  strong, 
on  a  first  view,  that  nature  has  here  laid 
down  the  basis  of  a  great  oceanic  communi¬ 
cation,  which  invites  the  fashioning  hand  of 
man  to  complete  it.  As  to  harbors  on  either 
coast,  all  accounts  speak  favorably  of  that 
of  San  Juan  on  the  Atlantic  side.  Mr. 
Bailey,  of  the  English  navy,  says,  it  is  ‘  un¬ 
exceptionable,’  but  small ;  whilst  all  other 
testimonies  agree  in  attributing  to  it  con¬ 
siderable  extent.  MM.  Rouhaud  and  Du- 
martray  say  it  is  *  vast  and  perfectly  safe,’ 
and  according  to  M.  Chevalier,  ‘  some  skil¬ 
ful  members  of  the  French  marine,  sent  to 
examine  it  in  1843,  expressly  declare  that 
it  is  a  vast  and  safe  asylum^  a  fine  situation^ 
an  excellent  purf^  with  a  good  anchorage 
close  to  the  land.*  On  the  Pacific  we  have 
San  Juan  south,  which,  however,  is  inade¬ 
quate  from  its  small  dimensions;  a  score  of 
vessels  it  is  said  would  be  enough  to  fill  it. 
But  further  north,  nearly  coinciding  w'ith 
the  direction  of  the  axis  of  Lake  Leon,  is 
Realejo,  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the 
world.  Hence,  and  on  account  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  ground  between  the  lake  and 
San  Juan  south,  which  would  render  a  tun¬ 
nel  inevitable  in  that  direction,  it  is  prob- 
that  if  ever  a  Nicaraguan  canal  shall  be 
constructed,  it  will  be  in  the  direction  of 
the  longest  of  the  three  lines  specified  above. 
Its  actual  length,  when  completed,  would 
probably  be  about  300  miles.  The  portion 
of  this  space  occupied  by  the  lakes  and  by 
the  Tipitapa  would  need  no  outlay,  except 
an  inconsiderable  one  to  enable  vessels  to 
pass  one  fall  of  thirteen  feet  in  that  river : 
but  the  difficulties  on  the  other  parts  of  the 
line  would  probably  be  formidable. 

The  course  of  the  river  San  Juan,  with 
all  its  windings,  is  about  ninety-five  miles 
in  length,  more  than  four  miles  of  which 
are  obstructed  by  four  rapids,  caused  by 
banks  of  rocks  stretching  across  the  whole 
width  of  the  river.  These  obstacles  have 
been  considered  so  formidable  as  to  suggest 
ethe  construction  of  a  lateral  canal,  as  an 
asier  operation  than  that  of  rendering  the 
river  itself  navigable  for  large  vessels;  and 
the  cost  of  this  work  alone,  taking  the  av¬ 
erage  engineering  prices  of  the  United 
States  as  a  standard,  has  been  estimated  by 
Mr.  Stephens,  from  data  furnished  by  Mr. 
Bailey,  as  amounting  to  ten  or  twelve  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  as  yet  no  certain 
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data  to  enable  us  to  say  what  may  be  the 
amount  of  difficulty  to  be  overcome  between 
the  extremity  of  Lake  Leon  and  the  Pacific. 
All  we  know  is,  that  from  Moabita,  at  the 
northwest  point  of  the  lake,  the  distance  to 
Realejo  is  twenty-two  miles,  and  to  Tama- 
rindo,  another  port  on  the  same  shore,  nine 
miles,  and  that  the  nature  of  the  ground  is 
apparently  favorable.  All  this  country  is 
yet  to  be  explored.  These  regions,  so  in¬ 
teresting  as  recrards  the  commerce  of  the 
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whole  world,  so  fascinating  by  their  beauty, 
their  wondrous  fertility,  and  the  exquisite 
charms  of  their  climate,  have  hitherto  been 
less  frequented  by  inquiring  travellers,  than 
the  inhospitable  steppes  of  Tartary,  and  the 
burning  or  icy  deserts  of  Africa  or  the  pole. 
It  is  said,  that  the  crest  to  be  surmounted 
or  cut  through,  is  probably  not  much  elevat¬ 
ed  above  the  level  of  the  lake ;  but  that  a 
great  number  of  locks  would  be  indispen¬ 
sable  in  order  to  descend  from  the  level  of 
Lake  Icon  to'  that  of  the  Pacific,  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  these  two  being  forty-eight 
metres  (157  feet). 

One  ffict  must  by  no  means  be  left  out  of 
consideration  in  discussing  the  Nicaraguan  j 
line.  ‘  There  is  not,’  says  Humboldt,  ‘  on  ! 
the  face  of  the  globe  another  spot  so  thick¬ 
ly  studded  with  volcanoes  as  that  part  of 
America  which  lies  betw'een  the  11th  and 
13th  degrees  of  northern  latitude.’  These 
volcanoes,  and  the  earthquakes,  which  are 
their  sure  concomitants,  are  of  evil  omen 
for  the  success  of  the  project. 

We  come  now  to  the  Isthmus  of  Tehu¬ 
antepec,  the  first  chosen  and  long  regarded 
as  the  most  eligible  point  for  the  great 
work,  the  execution  of  which  was  defini¬ 
tively  appointed  to  take  place  here  by  a 
decree  of  the  Spanish  cortes,  dated  April 
30,  1814.  Then  came  the  w^ar  of  inde¬ 
pendence  ;  and,  when  peace  was  restored, 
and  the  government  of  Mexico  returned 
to  the  consideration  of  the  project,  the  isth¬ 
mus  unhappily  fell  into  unmerited  dis¬ 
credit,  in  consequence  of  the  grossly  erro¬ 
neous  reports  made  by  General  Orbegozo, 
who  was  sent  to  survey  it,  much  against  his 
will,  and  with  instrumental  and  other 
means  ridiculously  inadequate  to  the  task 
he  had  to  perform.  The  recent  labors  of 
Signor  Moro  and  his  associates  have  com¬ 
pletely  reversed  the  false  judgment  pro¬ 
nounced  on  the  isthmus  by  General  Orbe¬ 
gozo,  and  adopted  by  M.  Chevalier  on  his 
authority,  in  the  work  named  at  the  head  of 
this  article. 

The  breadth  of  the  isthmus  in  a  straight 
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line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Coatzacoalcos 
is  220  kilometres  (130  miles),  but  the 
greater  part  of  this  space  is  occupied  on 
the  south  by  lagoons  and  extensive  plains, 
and  on  the  Atlantic  side  by  the  course  of 
the  Coatzacoalcos,  which  can  easily  be 
rendered  navigable  up  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Malatengo.  The  principal  works, 
therefore,  to  be  executed  would  be  com¬ 
prised  between  latitude  16°  30'  and  17°  3' 
N.,  including  a  space  less  than  thirty-one 
miles  in  extent,  wherein  no  excavation 
whatever  exceeding  the  usual  limits  would 
be  required.  The  highest  point  to  be  sur¬ 
mounted  is  at  the  Portello  de  Tarifa,  a  pass 
between  the  mountains  only  200  metres 
(050  feet)  above  the  level  of  the  Pacific, 
and  100  metres  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Malatengo.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
water,  which  may  be  applied  with  great  fa¬ 
cility  to  the  service  of  the  canal,  being  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Chicapa  or  Chimalapa  and 
its  confluent  the  Monetza,  and  from  a 
more  considerable  river,  the  Ostuta,  which, 
like  the  former,  flows  into  the  lagoons  not 
far  from  the  town  of  Tehuantepec.  The 
grand  condition  of  a  good  harbor  at  either 
extremity  of  the  line  seems  capable  of  being 
amply  fulfilled  in  this  case.  The  mouth  of 
the  Coatzacoalcos,  700  metres  wide,  and 
with  never  less  than  twenty-one  feet  of 
water  on  its  bar,  quite  enough  to  float  a 
frigate,  is,  according  to  Balbi,  ‘  the  finest 
port  formed  by  any  one  of  the  rivers  that  dis¬ 
charge  themselves  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
not  even  excepting  the  Mississippi.’  Hith¬ 
erto  it  had  been  very  generally  supposed 
that  no  harbor  could  be  established  on  the 
Pacific  side  ;  but  Signor  Moro  has  cleared 
up  this  difficulty.  The  lagoons  near  Te¬ 
huantepec  have  a  depth  seldom  less  than 
five  or  six  metres,  and  this  could  easily  be 
increased  by  dredging,  the  bottom  being 
nothing  but  mud  and  shingle.  The  Bocca 
Barra,  by  which  they  empty  themselves 
into  the  ocean,  is  not  obstructed  by  a  true 
bar,  but  a  little  way  within  it  there  is  an 
accumulation  of  sand  which  might  be  de¬ 
stroyed  with  extreme  facility,  whilst  the 
cause  of  its  deposit  might  be  effectually  re¬ 
moved.  The  isthmus  is  but  scantily  peo¬ 
pled,  but  it  was  once  possessed  by  a  dense 
and  thriving  population  until  the  devasta¬ 
tions  of  the  buccaneers  converted  it  into  a 
wilderness.  There  is  no  reason  why  it 
might  not  again  become  as  populous  as 
ever.  It  possesses  a  fine  climate,  and  in 
many  places  a  most  fruitful  soil.  Timbers 
for  ship-building,  dyewoods,  superb  ma- 
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hogany,  and  other  close-grained  trees  are 
to  be  found  in  profusion  in  its  vast  and 
dense  forests,  and  the  abundance  of  cattle 
and  resources  of  all  descriptions  would 
enable  vessels  passing  through  the  canal  to 
renew  their  provisions  at  easy  prices,  in  the 
isthmus,  so  that  they  might  devote  a  great¬ 
er  portion  of  their  holds  to  the  stowage  of 
merchandise.  Lastly,  among  the  advan¬ 
tages  offered  by  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuante¬ 
pec,  not  the  least  considerable,  is  the  mild¬ 
ness  and  salubrity  of  its  climate,  precisely 
in  those  localities  where  the  assistance  of 
European  workmen  would  be  required. 
This  matter  was  sufHciently  tested  in  1830, 
when  an  abortive  attempt  was  made  to 
found  a  French  colony  in  the  isthmus. 
The  unfortunate  settlers,  shamefully  delud¬ 
ed  by  the  projectors  of  the  colony,  found 
themselves  from  the  moment  of  their  arri¬ 
val  destitute  of  all  resources,  having  neither 
food  nor  shelter  provided  for  them ;  yet 
there  occurred  amongst  them  no  case  of 
yellow  fever  or  other  epidemic. 

As  to  the  probable  cost  of  the  undertak¬ 
ing,  M.  Moro  speaks  with  becoming  diffi¬ 
dence,  not  being  in  possession  of  all  the 
data  requisite  to  enable  him  to  make  an 
exact  estimate.  Many  circumstances  he 
thinks  would  combine  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
cost  below  the  European  average ;  never¬ 
theless,  he  takes  for  his  standard  of  com¬ 
parison  the  cost  of  an  analogous  work,  the 
Caledonian  Canal,  generally  admitted  to 
have  been  exceedingly  expensive,  from  a 
combination  of  adverse  circumstances ; 
and  in  applying  that  standard  to  his  own 
project,  he  purposely  disregards  many  fa¬ 
vorable  circumstances,  and  exaggerates 
others  of  a  contrary  nature.  The  result  is, 
that  the  maximum  cost  of  the  canal  of 
Tehuantepec  would  probably  not  exceed 
85,000,000  francs  (say  three  millions  and  a 
half  sterling;)  and  M.  Moro  thinks  the 
work  might  possibly  be  completed  for  less 
than  2,500,000/.  sterling. 

Assuming  that  it  should  even  cost  four 
millions,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  an 
ample  return  might  be  realized  by  a  mode¬ 
rate  toll,  even  should  we  found  our  calcu¬ 
lations  on  the  existing  state  of  commerce 
and  navigation,  and  leave  wholly  out  of 
consideration  the  vast  increase  they  would 
infallibly  receive  so  soon  as  the  barrier  of 
the  isthmus  was  broken  down.  The  new 
route  would  then  be  taken  by  all  vessels 
from  Europe  destined  for  those  points 
which  are  now  reached  by  doubling  Cape 
Horn;  that  is  to  say,  the  whole  western 


coast  of  North  and  South  America,  and  the 
islands  of  the  South  Sea.  It  would  be 
taken  by  all  vessels  from  the  United  States 
to  China,  and  probably  by  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  those  leaving  Europe  for  that  desti¬ 
nation.  The  latter  would  not  indeed  gain 
any  thing  as  to  mere  length  of  way ;  they 
would  even  lose  something  in  this  respect ; 
but  this  disadvantage  would  be  more  than 
compensated  by  the  assistance  of  the  trade 
winds  and  the  gulf  stream,  and  by  the  total 
absence  of  danger  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year.  The  opportunity  of  making 
port  half  way  in  a  country  that  seems  likely, 
from  its  natural  wealth,  to  arrive  at  a  high 
degree  of  prosperity,  would  be  a  strong  at¬ 
traction  ;  and  steam-vessels,  proceeding  by 
this  course  to  China,  would  be  able  to  esti¬ 
mate  very  closely  beforehand  the  probable 
duration  of  the  voyage. 

Having  laid  before  our  readers  this  mere 
outline  of  a  subject  so  vast  and  important, 
we  must  refer  them  for  further  details  to 
M.  de  Garay’s  publication.  There  is  a 
class  of  politicians  in  England,  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  unhappily  an  influential  one,  to  whom 
the  idea  of  any  canal  through  the  Ameri¬ 
can  isthmus  is  distasteful.  These  men 
may  prevent  the  execution  of  the  work  un¬ 
der  English  auspices,  but  their  power  can 
extend  no  further.  Executed  it  certainly 
will  be  by  others,  if  not  by  us.  The 
French  government  has  given  unequivocal 
proofs  of  its  desire  to  promote  this  great 
undertaking,  and  the  shrewd  people  of  the 
United  States  too  well  know  their  own  in¬ 
terests  to  refuse  their  aid  should  it  be  so¬ 
licited.  That  nation  will  certainly  be 
placed  in  a  position  of  peculiar  advantage, 
whose  wealth  shall  realize  the  grandest  of 
all  engineering  schemes,  and  whose  chil¬ 
dren  shall  colonize  the  superb  wilderness 
which  will  then  pour  its  teeming  riches  into 
the  lap  of  industry.  We  scorn  to  waste 
arguments  on  those  who  deem  that  the 
proud  and  fairly  won  supremacy  of  the 
English  flag  is  to  be  maintained  by  imitat¬ 
ing  the  pettyfogging  policy  of  France  in 
the  affair  of  the  Cairo  and  Suez  Railway  ; 
men  like  these  would  put  out  the  sun,  if 
they  could,  in  order  to  protect  their  own 
trade  in  coals  and  tallow  candles.  A  most 
rare  opportunity  is  offered  us  of  achieving 
honor,  profit,  and  influence,  by  means  per¬ 
fectly  legitimate  ;  if  the  prize  be  suffered  to 
pass  into  other  hands,  England  will  have 
had  one  more  cause  to  rue  the  effects  of 
Tory  ascendancy.  The  cold  and  narrow 
conservatism  of  our  Henry  VII.  stood  be- 
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tween  liis  people  and  the  gift  of  a  new 
world,  which  Columbus  would  have  con¬ 
ferred  on  them  ;  we  may  owe  a  more  griev¬ 
ous  loss  to  the  sinister  influence  of  the 
Peel  cabinet. 


FIELD  SPORTS  OF  SOUTHERN  AFRICA. 

From  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review. 

Portraits  of  the  Game  and  Wild  Anitnals 
of  Southern  Africa,  delineated  from  Life 
in  their  Native  Haunts,  during  a  hunting 
Expedition  from  the  Cape  Colony  as  far 
as  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  in  1836  and 
1837,  with  Sketches  of  the  Field  Sports, 
by  Major  Sir  William  Cornwallis  Harris, 
drawn  on  Stone  by  Frank  Howard.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Pelham  Richardson.  1844. 

No  man  can  have  set  his  foot  upon  the 
wilds  of  Africa,  without  feeling  himself  to 
be  in  a  country  totally  different  from  all 
others.  This  is  the  case  throughout  every 
part  of  the  vast  continent,  but  more  espe¬ 
cially  in  that  southern  horn  which  formed 
the  scene  of  Sir  Cornwallis  Harrises  sport¬ 
ing  excursions.  It  consists  of  a  most 
strange  assemblage  of  mountains  and  plains, 
of  spots  lovely  and  picturesque  beyond  de¬ 
scription,  and  gifted  with  inexhaustible  fer¬ 
tility,  and  of  seemingly  boundless  plains 
where  barrenness  reigns  so  completely  par¬ 
amount,  that  the  very  principle  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  appears  to  be  extinct.  At  a  certain 
distance  from  the  colony,  we  enter  upon 
regions  over  which  the  most  delightful 
clouds  of  ignorance — almost  the  only  clouds 
one  meets  with — still  brood.  We  traverse 
large  rivers,  which  rise  no  one  knows  where, 
and  envelope  their  exits  in  equal  obscurity. 
Ranges  of  mountains,  also,  with  appella¬ 
tions  uncouth,  and  hiding  God  knows  what 
treasures  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms  in  their  unvisited  recesses,  sweep 
before  us  along  the  verge  of  the  horizon, 
dim,  blue,  and  shadowy,  like  so  many  frag¬ 
ments  of  fairy  land.  And  if  the  great  out¬ 
lines  of  the  landscape  be  original  and  bold, 
the  filling  up  and  coloring  are  no  less  so. 
Every  thing  upon  which  the  eye  rests,  has 
the  appearance  of  having  been  cast  in  a 
mould  nowhere  else  made  use  of  in  the 
system  of  nature.  Among  the  terrestrial 
animals  what  bulk  and  fantastic  formations ! 
How  numerous  and  strikingly  contrasted 
are  the  groups  that  present  themselves ! 


In  their  character  and  habits  what  extremes 
appear  to  meet !  How  unspeakably  lavish 
seems  to  be  the  waste  of  vitality  !  Yet  who 
will  dare  to  say,  that  in  this  prodigious 
outpouring  of  animal  life,  there  is  a  single 
creature  that  does  not  enjoy  and  adorn  the 
scene  on  which  it  moves?  If  there  be  any 
thing  we  should  be  disposed  to  think  out 
of  place,  it  is  the  stunted  representatives  of 
humanity,  which  under  the  name  of  Bush¬ 
men,  roam  in  indescribable  misery  and 
degradation  over  those  sublime  savannahs. 

o  ^  ^ 

To  a  man  of  imagination,  nothing  more 
inspiring  can  be  conceived  than  climbing 
one  of  the  breezy  peaks  overlooking  that 
strange  wilderness,  at  the  moment  that  the 
dawn  is  busily  unfolding  all  its  varied  fea¬ 
tures.  From  every  tree  the  heavy  dew- 
drops  pour  like  rain  :  streams  of  white  mist, 
smooth  and  glassy  as  a  tranquil  river,  float 
slowly  down  the  valleys,  reflecting  from 
their  surface  the  trees,  and  cliffs,  and  crags 
on  either  hand.  Here,  through  openings 
between  feathery  mimosas,  weeping  willows, 
and  tall  trembling  reeds,  we  catch  a  glimpse 
of  some  quiet  lake,  the  haunt  of  the  hippo¬ 
potamus  ;  while  a  herd  of  graceful,  purple 
antelopes  are  seen  drinking  on  its  further 
margin.  There,  amidst  thick  clumps  of 
camel-thorn,  we  behold  a  drove  of  giraffes 
with  heads  eighteen  feet  high,  browsing  on 
the  tops  of  trees.  Elsewhere  the  rhinoce¬ 
ros  pokes  forth  his  long  ugly  snout  from  a 
brake.  While  the  lion,  fearless  in  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  his  own  strength,  parades  his 
tawny  bulk  over  the  plain,  or  reclines  in 
sphinx-like  attitude  beneath  some  ancient 
tree. 

Of  the  rich  garniture  of  plants  and  flow¬ 
ers,  which  adorn  several  portions  of  this 
division  of  Africa,  Sir  Cornwallis  Haris 
speaks  in  terms  of  eloquent  admiration. 

“At  every  step  we  take,”  says  he,  “what 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  gay  flow¬ 
ers  rear  their  lovely  heads  around  us.  Of  a 
surety  the  enthusiam  of  the  botanist  has  not 
painted  the  wonders  of  these  regions  in  colors 
more  brilliant  than  they  deserve;  for  Africa 
is  the  mother  of  the  most  magnificent  exotics 
that  grace  the  green-houses  of  Europe.  Turn 
where  we  will,  some  new  plant  discovers  itself 
to  the  admiring  gaze,  and  every  barren  rock 
being  decorated  with  some  large  and  showy 
blossom,  it  can  be  no  exageration  to  compare 
the  country  to  a  botanical  garden  left  in  a  state 
of  nature.  The  regal  Protea,  for  whose  beau¬ 
ties  we  have  from  childhood  entertained  an 
almost  instinctive  respect,  here  blossoms  spon¬ 
taneously  on  every  side,  the  buzzing  host  of 
bees,  beetles,  and  other  parasites  by  which  its 
choice  sweets  are  surrounded,  being  often  join- 
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ed  by  the  tiny  humming-bird,  herself  scarcely 
larger  than  a  butterfly,  who  perches  on  the 
edge  of  a  broad  flower,  ahd  darls  her  tubular 
tongue  into  the  chalice.  But  the  bulbous 
plants  must  be  considered  to  form  the  most 
characteristic  class :  and  in  no  region  of  the 
globe  are  they  to  be  found  so  numerous,  so 
varied,  or  so  beautiful.  To  the  brilliant  and 
sweet-smelling  Ixia^  and  to  the  superb  species 
of  the  iris,  there  is  no  end ;  the  morell,  the 
corn-flag,  the  amaryllis,  the  hamanthus,  and 
pancratium,  being  countless  as  the  sands  upon  I 
tlie  sea-shore.  After  the  autumnal  rains  their 
gaudy  flowers,  mixed  with  those  of  the  bril¬ 
liant  orchidre,  impart  life  and  beauty,  for  a 
brief  season,  to  the  most  sandy  wastes,  and  cov¬ 
ering  alike  the  meadows  and  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  are  succeeded  by  the  gnaphalium, 
the  xeranthemum,  and  a  whole  train  of  ever¬ 
lastings,  which  display  their  red,  blue,  or  silky 
white  flowers  among  a  host  of  scented  gera¬ 
niums,  flourishing  like  so  many  weeds.  Even 
in  the  midst  of  stony  deserts  arise  a  variety  of 
aloes  and  other  fleshy  plants — the  stapelia.  or 
carion-flower,  with  square,  succulous,  leafless 
stems,  and  flowers  resembling  star-fish,  form¬ 
ing  a  numerous  and  highly  eccentric  genus, 
in  odor  so  nearly  allied  to  putrescent  animal 
matter  that  insects  are  induced  to  deposit  their 
larvae  thereon.  The  brilliant  mesanbryanthe- 
iiium,  or  fig  marigold,  comprising  another 
genus  almost  peculiar  to  South  Africa,  extends 
to  nearly  three  hundred  species,  and  whilst 
they  posses  a  magazine  of  juices,  which  en¬ 
ables  them  to  bear  without  shrinking  a  long 
privation  of  moisture,  their  roots  are  admirably 
calculated  to  fix  the  loose  shifting  sands  which 
form  the  superficies  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
soil.  But  amid  this  gay  and  motley  assem¬ 
blage,  the  heaths,  whether  in  number  or  in 
beauty,  stand  confessedly  unrivalled.  Nature 
has  extended  that  elegant  shrub  to  almost 
every  soil  and  situation — the  marsh,  the  river 
brink,  the  richest  loam,  and  the  barest  mural 
cliff,  being  alike 

*  Empurpled  with  the  heather’s  dye.’ 

“Upwards  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  dis¬ 
tinct  species  exist,  nor  is  the  form  of  their  flow¬ 
ers  less  diversified  than  are  their  varied  hues. 
Cup-shaped,  globular,  and  bell-shaped,  some 
exhibit  the  figure  of  a  cone,  others  that  of  a 
cylinder ;  some  are  contracted  at  the  base, 
others  in  the  middle,  and  still  more  are  bulged 
out  like  the  mouth  of  a  trumpet.  Whilst  many 
are  smooth  and  glossy,  some  are  covered  with 
down,  and  others,  again,  are  encrusted  with 
mucilage.  Red,  in  every  variety  and  depth 
of  shade,  from  blush  to  the  brightest  crimson, 
is  their  prevailing  complexion ;  but  green,  yel¬ 
low  and  purple  are  scarcely  less  abundant, 
and  blue  is  almost  the  only  color  whose  ab¬ 
sence  can  be  remarked. 

‘  In  emerald  tufts,  flowers  purple,  .pink,  and 
while, 

Like  sapphire,  pearl,  and  rich  embroidery 


Buckled  below  fair  knighthood's  bending  knee. 
Fairies  use  flowers  for  their  charactery.’  ” 

Such  is  the  scene  over  which  the  sports¬ 
man  pursues  his  game  in  South  Africa.  Of 
the  animals  hunted  we  can  say  but  little. 
Sir  Cornwallis  Harris  has  described  them 
with  the  most  graphic  beauty,  and  add¬ 
ed  to  his  descriptions  large  lithographic 
portraits,  which,  for  truth  of  delineation 
and  delicacy  of  coloring,  have  never  been 
surpassed.  Nor  is  this  all.  Each  animal 
is  represented  in  a  landscape  resembling 
that  in  which  he  is  found  in  nature:  and  as 
the  features  which  extra-tropical  Africa 
puts  on  in  the  southern  hemisphere  are  pe¬ 
culiarly  strange  and  magnificent,  every 
illustration  may  be  regarded  as  a  rich  pas¬ 
toral  piece.  Where  vegetation  abounds 
we  have  trees,  and  plants,  and  flowers,  all 
of  peculiar  shapes  and  hues;  some  stand¬ 
ing  detached,  and  appearing  like  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  leafy  platforms,  smoothed  and  level¬ 
ed,  to  be  the  scene  of  the  midnight  gam¬ 
bols  of  fairies,  high  in  air — others  gnarled 
and  tortuous,  meeting  and  interlacing 
above,  and  supporting,  besides,  a  lavish  pro¬ 
fusion  of  parasites,  stretch  over  the  green 
sward  a  canopy  impenetrable  by  the  rays  of 
the  fiercest  sun  ;  while  others,  again,  rising 
on  the  margin  of  lakes  and  streams,  bend 
down  their  drooping  arms  towards  the  wa¬ 
ter  as  if  enamored  of  their  reflected  ima¬ 
ges.  Elsewhere  we  are  placed  upon  the 
surface  of  the  wild  Karroo,  almost  scorched 
to  a  cinder  by  the  heat.  Even  here,  how¬ 
ever,  the  rich  play  of  light  invests  the  scene 
with  something  like  beauty.  A  variety  of 
[colors  is  sprinkled  over  the  waste.  Thin 
I  filmy  vapors,  impregnated  with  silver  or 
azure  rays,  expand  like  a  mantle  over  the 
eminences  and  fill  up  the  far  background 
with  uncertain  forms.  Beheld  in  wilder¬ 
nesses  such  as  these,  even  the  strangest  ani¬ 
mals  appear  at  home.  We  are  not  surpris¬ 
ed  to  view  the  quagga,  or  the  gnoo,  the 
girafle,  the  oryx,  or  the  black  antelope,  oc- 
cupying  the  foreground  of  landscapes  so 
singular.  Africa  has  always  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  being  the  mother  of  monsters ; 
and  if  we  group  together  in  imagination 
the  fantastic  creatures  portrayed  in  Sir 
Cornw'allis  Harris’s  ‘  Portraits  of  Game  and 
Wild  Animals,’  couple  together  the  tall  and 
brilliantly  painted  camel-leopard  with  the 
lumbering  hippopotamus,  resembling  a 
huge  cylinder  of  fat,  supported  awkwardly 
on  stumps,  and  the  ungainly  rhinoceros, 
looking  in  his  corrugated  skin  like  a  shriv- 
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elled  hodman  who  has  got  into  a  coat  a 
world  too  wide  for  him  ;  if  we  ]>lace  the 
slender  leopard,  agile,  springy,  light,  and 
flexible  as  an  eel,  beside  the  cumbrous  bulk 
of  the  elephant,  striding  along  the  plain, 
which  seems  to  shake  beneath  him  ;  if  we 
set  side  by  side  the  cerulean  antelope  and 
the  lion,  the  springbok  and  the  wild  boar, 
the  sassaybe  and  the  gnoo,  the  zebra  and 
the  eland,  the  minute  humming  bird  and 
the  gigantic  ostrich — if  we  do  this,  we  say, 
and  compare  the  proportion  and  structure 
of  the  various  animals,  we  shall  probably 
conclude,  that  poetry  has  seldom  fabled  any 
thing  more  unlike  our  ordinary  notions  of 
reality  than  what  nature  has  actually  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  further  extreme  of  the  African 
continent. 

That  a  sportsman  like  Sir  Cornwallis 
Harris  should  enjoy  a  journey  through  such 
a  region  may  easily  be  conceived  ;  but  the 
relentless  hostility  with  which  he  pursued 
his  quarry,  is  scarcely  to  be  accounted  for 
on  the  same  principles.  lie  appears  to 
have  declared  perpetual  war  against  the 
whole  four-footed  race,  and  never  to  be 
happy  but  when  engaged  in  thinning  their 
numbers.  His  horse  and  his  rifle  are  part 
of  himself ;  he  lives  on  powder  and  two- 
ounce  balls.  He  stalks  abroad  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  death  follows  his  footsteps.  No 
sooner  is  the  sun  above  the  horizon,  than 
the  fatal  rifle  is  at  work,  and  throughout 
the  day  its  report  never  ceases  to  be  heard 
amongst  the  hills,  or  aloncj  the  sun-burnt 
face  of  the  plain.  Sometimes  he  dwells 
with  a  sort  of  rapturous  admiration  upon 
certain  animals — upon  the  giraffe,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  or  that  huge  antelope,  equalling  a 
horse  in  size — and  you  begin  to  imagine 
that  he  longed  only  to  gaze  upon  its  beauty 
— to  behold  it  move  to  and  fro  before  him, 
to  tame  and  make  a  pet  of  it,  and  lead  it 
about  over  the  wilderness  as  the  ornament 
of  his  wandering  kafila.  No  such  thing: 
he  only  wanted  to  kill  it !  He  reminds  us 
of  the  story  of  Zeus  and  Semele ;  he  ap¬ 
proaches  with  thunder  and  lightning  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  affection,  and  destroys  it  through 
intense  love.  Could  the  ostrich  or  the 
zebra  speak,  however,  it  would  exclaim, 

‘  Heaven  defend  me  from  the  preference  of 
a  sportsman'.’  But,  after  all,  there  is  an 
unspeakable  charm  in  excitement,  and  it  is 
excitement  that  the  hunter  seeks,  when,  at 
break-neck  pace,  he  pursues  the  dying 
game  over  hill  and  dale,  dashes  through 
brakes — or  plunges  into  streams  and  quag¬ 
mires.  No  man,  perhaps,  was  ever  more 
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strongly  possessed  by  the  passion  for  the 
chase  than  Sir  Cornwallis  Harris,  or  more 
capable  of  imparting  his  feelings  to  the 
reader.  His  magnificent  volume  is  by  no 
means  what  its  exterior  would  seem  to 
promise — a  succession  of  poetical  or  pasto¬ 
ral  pictures — but  abounds  every  where  with 
narratives  of  the  most  stirring  interest,  du¬ 
ring  the  perusal  of  which,  we  expect  to 
part  company  with  our  author,  and  behold 
him  snapped  up  by  a  lion, — pen,  pencil,  and 
all, — or  drowned  in  some  swampy  river,  or 
hurled  headlong  down  some  treacherous 
precipice.  Many  of  his  most  romantic 
adventures  we  strongly  desire  to  lay  be¬ 
fore  the  reader;  but  our  limits  not  per¬ 
mitting  this,  we  are  compelled  to  content 
ourselves  with  extracting  one  or  two  pas¬ 
sages;  merely  premising,  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  others  equally  vivid  and  excit¬ 
ing. 

“  On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  October, 
when  the  wagons  had  started  on  their  way 
to  the  Meritsane  river  our  next  stage,  I  turned 
off  the  road  in  pursuit  of  a  group  of  brindled 
gnoos,  and  presently  came  upon  another  which 
was  joined  by  a  third  still  larger ;  then  by  a 
vast  herd  of  zebras,  and  again  by  more  gnoos, 
with  sassaybes  and  harfebeests  pouring  down 
from  every  quarter  untill  the  landscape  liter¬ 
ally  presented  the  appearance  of  a  moving 
mass  of  game.  Their  incredible  numbers  so 
impeded  their  progress,  that  I  had  no  difficulty 
in  closing  in  with  them,  dismounting  as  oppor¬ 
tunity  offered,  firing  both  barrels  of  my  rifle 
into  the  retreating  phalanx,  and  leaving  the 
ground  strewed  with  the  slain.  Still  unsatis¬ 
fied  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  mixing 
with  the  fugitives,  loading  and  firing,  until  my 
jaded  horse  suddenly  exhibited  symptons  of 
distress,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  unable  to 
move.  At  this  moment  I  discovered  that  I 
had  dropped  my  pocket  compass,  and  being 
unwilling  to  lose  so  valuable  an  ally,  I  turned 
loose  my  steed  to  graze,  and  retraced  my  steps 
several  miles  without  success :  the  prints  of 
my  horse’s  hoofs  being  at  length  lost  in  those 
of  the  countless  herds  which  had  crossed  the 
plain.  Completely  absorbed  in  the  chase,  I 
had  retained  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  my  lo¬ 
cality,  but  returning  to  my  horse,  I  led  him  in 
what  I  believed  to  be  a  north-easterly  direc¬ 
tion,  knowing,  from  a  sketch  of  the  country 
which  had  been  given  me  by  our  excellent 
friend  Mr.  Moffat,  and  which,  together  with 
drawing  materials,  I  carried  about  me,  that 
that  course  would  eventually  bring  me  to  the 
Meritsane.  After  dragging  my  weary  horse 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  day,  under  the  burn¬ 
ing  sun,  my  fl  igging  spirits  were  at  length 
revived  by  the  appearanc  of  several  villages. 
Under  other  circumstances  I  should  have 
avoided  intercourse  with  their  inhospitable 
inmates,  but  dying  with  thirst,  I  eagerly  enter- 
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ed  each  in  succession,  and  to  my  inexpressi¬ 
ble  astonishment  found  them  deserted ;  the 
same  evidence  existing  of  their  having  been 
recently  inhabited.  I  shot  a  hartebeest,  in  the 
hope  that  the  smell  of  meat  would  as  usual  bring 
some  stragglers  to  the  spot,  but  no :  the  keen- 
sighted  vultures,  that  were  mv  only  attend¬ 
ants,  descended  in  multitudes,  but  no  woolly¬ 
headed  negro  appeared  to  dispute  the  prey. 
In  many  of  the  trees  I  observed  large  thatched 
houses  resembling  hay-stacks,  and  under  the 
impression  that  these  had  been  erected  in  so 
singular  a  position  by  the  natives  as  a  measure 
of  security  against  the  lions,  whose  recent 
tracks  I  distinguished  in  every  direction,  I 
ascended  more  than  one  in  the  hope  of  at  least 
finding  some  vessel  containing  water;  alas! 
they  proved  to  be  the  habitations  of  large  com¬ 
munities  of  social  grosbeaks,  those  winged  re¬ 
publicans,  of  whose  architecture  and  magnifi¬ 
cent  edifices  I  had  till  now  entertained  a  very 
inadequate  conception.  Faint  and  bewilder¬ 
ed,  my  prospects  began  to  brighten  as  the 
shadows  of  evening  lengthened ;  large  troops 
of  ostriches  running  in  one  direction  plainly 
indicated  that  I  was  approaching  water,  and  I 
immediately  afterwards  I  struck  into  a  path  j 
impressed  with  the  footmarks  of  women  and 
children ;  soon  arriving  at  a  nearly  dry  river, 
which,  running  east  and  west,  I  at  once  con¬ 
cluded  to  be  that  of  which  I  was  in  search. 

“  Those  only  who  have  suffered  as  I  did  dur-  ] 
ing  this  day  from  prolonged  thirst,  can  form 
a  competent  idea  of  the  delight,  and  I  may  say 
energy,  afforded  me  by  the  first  draught  of! 
the  putrid  waters  of  the  Meritsane.  They 
equally  invigorated  my  exhausted  steed,  which 
I  mounted  immediately,  and  cantered  up  the 
bank  of  the  river,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  reach 
the  wagons  befbre  dark.  The  banks  are 
precipiious,  the  channels  deep,  broken,  and 
rocky,  clusters  of  reeds  and  long  grass  indicat¬ 
ing  those  spots  which  retain  the  water  during 
the  hot  months.  It  was  with  no  small  difficul¬ 
ty,  after  crossing  the  river,  that  I  forced  my 
way  through  the  broad  belt  of  tangled  bushes 
which  margined  the  edge.  The  moonless 
night  was  fast  closing  round,  and  my  weary 
horse  again  began  to  droop.  The  lions,  com¬ 
mencing  their  nightly  prowl,  were  roaring  in 
all  directions,  and  no  friendly  fire  or  beacon 
presenting  itself  to  my  view,  the  only  alterna¬ 
tive  was  to  bivouac  where  I  was,  and  to  re¬ 
new  my  search  in  the  morning.  Kindling  a 
fire,  I  formed  a  thick  bush  in^AtK^y  scc^e 
hut,  by  cutting  away  the  nrfflfBlo^^ind  closing 
the  entrance  with  thorns;  and  having  ki|ie- 
haltered  my  horse  to  prevent  his  straying,  I 
proceeded  to  dine  upon  a  guinea-fowl  that  I 
had  killed,  comforting  myself  with  another 
draught  of  aqim  pura.  The  monarchs  of  the 
forest  roared  incessantly,  and  so  alarmed  my 
horse  that  I  was  obliged  repeatedly  to  fire  my 
rifle  to  give  him  confidence.  It  was  piercing¬ 
ly  cold,  and  all  my  fuel  being  expended,  I  suf¬ 
fered  as  much  from  the  chill  as  I  liad  during 
the  day  from  the  scorching  heat.  About  three 


o’clock,  completely  overcome  by  fatigue,  I 
could  keep  my  eyes  open  no  longer,  and,  com¬ 
mending  myself  to  the  protecting  care  of  Prov¬ 
idence,  fell  into  a  profound  sleep.  On  open¬ 
ing  my  eyes,  my  first  thought  was  of  my  horse. 

I  started  from  my  heathy  bed,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  him  where  I  had  last  seen  him,  but  his 
place  was  empty.  I  roamed  every  where  in 
search  of  him,  and  ascended  trees  which  offer¬ 
ed  a  good  look  out;  but  he  was  nowhere  to 
be  seen.  It  was  more  than  probable  he  had 
been  eaten  by  lions,  and  I  had  almost  given  up 
the  search  in  despair,  when  I  at  length  found 
his  footmark,  and  traced  him  to  a  deep  hollow 
near  the  river,  where  he  was  quietly  grazing. 
The  night’s  rest,  if  so  it  could  be  called,  had 
restored  him  to  strength,  and  I  pursued  my 
journey  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  I 
now  crossed  opposite  to  the  site  of  some  for¬ 
mer  scene  of  strife,  marked  by  numerous  hu¬ 
man  bones,  bleached  by  exposure.  A  little 
further  on  I  disturbed  a  large  lion,  which 
walked  slowly  off’  occasionally  stopping  and 
looking  over  his  shoulder,  as  he  deliberately 
ascended  the  opposite  bank.  In  the  course 
of  half  an  hour  I  reached  the  end  of  the  dense 
jungle,  and  immediately  discovered  the  wa¬ 
gon-road;  but,  as  I  could  detect  no  recent 
traces  of  it,  I  turned  to  the  southward,  and, 
alter  riding  seven  or  eight  miles  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Sicklajole,  had  the  unspeakable  satis¬ 
faction  of  perceiving  the  wagons  drawn  up 
under  a  large  tree  in  the  middle  of  the  plain.” 

We  remember  once,  in  the  same  quarter 
of  the  world,  following  the  track  of  a  lion, 
along  the  sandy  face  of  the  desert.  We 
had  never  yet  beheld  him  in  his  own  do¬ 
mains.  How,  therefore,  did  our  heartbeat 
as  we  advanced,  expecting  every  moment 
to  see  him  leap  forth  from  between  the 
rocks  to  put  the  mettle  of  our  whole  party 
to  the  test.  What  careful  priming  of  pis¬ 
tols  and  rifles  was  there  1 — with  how  keen 
an  eye  did  we  examine  the  burning  horizon 
all  round  !  From  the  length  of  his  bound, 
he  had  evidently  been  pursuing  some  fleet 
prey — probably  the  light  gazelle.  The 
sand  had  been  freshly  scooped  u^;  so  that 
unquestionably  he  was  somewhere  in  our 
neighborhood,  though  we  had  not  the  good 
or  ill-fortune  to  fall  in  with  him.  We  can 
enter,  however,  fully  into  the  feelings  of 
our  author,  when,  sitting  quietly  in  his  sol¬ 
itary  bush,  he  listened  for  hours  to  the  mu¬ 
sic  of  the  king  of  beasts,  while  making  a 
“progress  through  his  territories  by  star¬ 
light. 

In  the  section  appropriated  to  the  os¬ 
trich,  Sir  Cornwallis  Harris  touched  upon 
the  province  of  comedy,  and  he  must  indeed 
be  a  grave  reader  who  does  not  laugh  heart¬ 
ily  as  he  proceeds.  All  the  fun,  however, 
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is  not  extracted  out  of  the  ostrich,  thoucrh 
he  is  made  to  contribute  his  share.  The 
natives  of  Africa,  though  gifted  with  little 
aptitude  for  civilization,  according  to  our 
notion  of  the  thing,  have  yet,  in  some  par¬ 
ticulars,  exhibited  a  boldness  of  conception 
which  the  most  refined  philosophers  of  the 
north  might  envy  ;  for  example,  it  is  they, 
and  only  they,  who  have  had  the  boldness 
to  convert  a  bird  into  a  steed.  It  is  quite 
a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  the  negroes  have 
no  brains  in  their  woolly  pates ;  were  any 
libeller  of  these  descendants  of  Ilam  to 
behold  a  couple  of  them  astride  upon  an 
ostrich,  while  the  animal  was  moving  across 
the  desert  at  the  speed  superior  to  that  of 
the  best  patent  steam-engine,  he  would 
probably  learn  to  respect  their  genius.  We 
can  now  only  lament,  that  if  the  President 
of  the  Zoological  Society  were  to  take  it, 
some  fine  morning,  into  his  head  to  enjoy  a 
canter  round  the  gardens  upon  one  of  the 
ostriches  of  the  society,  for  the  amusement 
of  the  cockneys,  he  would  only  be  imitat¬ 
ing  the  woolly-headed  professor?  of  the  in¬ 
terior  of  Africa.  The  chase  of  such  a 
creature  must  be  greatly  calculated  to  im¬ 
prove  one’s  wind.  Just  listen  to  Sir  Corn¬ 
wallis  Harris  while  he  describes  a  troop  of 
them,  putting  their  best  foot  foremost  upon 
the  desert. 

“  They  have  already  been  peering  over  their 
shoulders  at  you  for  a  considerable  time  past, 
and  having  apprehended  your  design,  now  raise 
their  white-plumed  wings  above  their  backs, 
and  working  them  like  paddles,  with  a  motion 
corresponding  with  that  of  the  legs,  are  getting 
gently  under  weigh.  No  sooner  do  they  per¬ 
ceive  by  your  increased  pace  that  you  are  re¬ 
ally  in  earnest  than,  letting  on  their  steam, 
they  begin  to  travel  at  a  rate  that  beggars  all 
description,  moving  their  pillar-like  legs  with 
a  rapidity  that  might  make  you  believe  they 
were  skimming  above  the  ground,  did  not 
their  great  heavy  toes  make  the  dust  and  peb¬ 
bles  fly  behind  them,  and  create  as  much  clat¬ 
ter  as  a  horse  in  trotting.  With  their  long, 
straight,  slender  necks,  reared  high  above  the 
withered  shrubs,  like  knobbed  stakes  in  a 
hedge-row,  and  their  delicate  white  plumes 
floating  in  the  rude  breeze  of  the  desert — those 
snowy  plumes  which  are  destined  perhaps 
some  day  to  wave  in  regal  palaces  above  the 
marble  brow  of  beauty,  with  long,  hasty 
strides,  oars  and  paddles  going,  here  come  ‘  the 
running  ostriches  and  in  ten  more  seconds 
will  cross  the  path  from  which,  in  another  di¬ 
rection,  you  are  urging  your  panting  courser 
to  meet  them.  A  noble  cock  is  leading,  in  sta¬ 
ture  some  yard  or  so  loflier  than  yourself,  and 
clad  in  a  suit  of  deep  mourning,  his  sable 
ihroud  surmounted  by  three  bunches  of  nod¬ 


ding  plumes  argent.  Now  you  are  nearly 
across  his  bows.  Halt!  as  he  luffs  up  in  the 
wind  to  pass  you — abandon  your  blowing 
steed,  who,  by  the  bye,  is  not  very  likely  to 
run  away  I’rom  you,  hold  your  breath  tight: — 
as  the  gigantic  bird  thunders  past,  let  drive  at 
his  swariliy  ribs.” 

Every  body  has  heard  of  the  stupidity 
of  the  ostrich  ;  but  Sir  Cornwallis  Harris 
is  disposed  on  this  point  to  call  in  question 
the  testimony  of  naturalists.  He  makes  it 
a  point  of  conscience  to  rescue  from  ridi¬ 
cule  the  victims  of  his  rifle;  neither  will 
he  admit  the  charge  of  want  of  affection  so 
liberally  preferred  against  the  giant  bird. 
Beyond  the  tropics,  at  least,  they  perform 
like  kind  parents  the  task  of  incubation, 
both  cocks  and  hens  taking  the  duty  in 
turns.  No  doubt  their  nests  are  not  of  the 
most  elaborate  construction,  consisting 
only  of  a  large  hollow,  like  a  bowl,  scooped 
out  in  the  sand,  but  furnished  with  an  ele¬ 
vated  rim  to  prevent  the  numerous  eggs 
from  rolling  away.  To  capture  these 
spoils  was  one  of  the  chief  amusements  of 
our  traveller’s  Hotentots.  They  never  ap¬ 
parently  inquired  whether  the  shell  con¬ 
tained  young  birds  or  not,  but  gobbled  up 
its  contents  with  indiscriminating  relish. — 
His  account  of  the  style  in  which  the  black¬ 
faces  robbed  the  nests  is  singularly  gro¬ 
tesque. 

“We  always,”  he  says,  “ considered  fresh 
eggs  a  prize  worth  carrying  away.  The  old 
birds  are  said  to  kick  them  to  pieces,  should 
even  the  print  of  a  human  foot  be  discovered  ; 
but  our  Ibllowers  were  so  unable  to  endure  the 
idea  of  leaving  a  single  one  behind,  that  they 
never  failed  to  render  this  trouble  superfluous. 
The  number  being  often  far  greater  than  could 
be  conveniently  dealt  wdth,  the  expedient  by 
which  the  removal  was  effected  proved  highly 
diverting.  Taking  off  their  leathern  inexpres¬ 
sibles,  which,  by  the  way,  were  more  frequent¬ 
ly  carried  on  the  muzzles  of  their  guns  than 
on  their  nether  extremities,  the  Hotentots  tied 
the  lower  ends,  so  as  to  form  a  double  sack, 
and  cramming  them  full,  and  placing  them 
either  across  the  saddle  or  their  own  backs. — 
Few  exhibitions  can  be  conceived  more  gro¬ 
tesque  and  diverting  than  the  appearance  of 
the  bandy-legged  gentlemen  en  chemise^  their 
baboonish  physiognomies  protruding  betwixt 
the  straddling  legs  of  such  a  load,  and  each 
diligently  smoking  a  clay-pipe  as  he  advanc¬ 
ed.” 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  quadrupeds, 
and  join  our  Indian  Nimrod  in  the  chase  of 
the  gnoo.  Field  sports  in  these  northern 
latitudes  are,  it  must  be  owned,  very  tame 
amusements  compared  with  those  which 
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may  be  enjoyed  along  the  northern  frontier 
of  our  Cape  colony.  There,  all  the  cour¬ 
age  and  mental  resources  of  the  hunter 
are  constantly  called  forth.  In  order  prop¬ 
erly  to  follow  the  game,  he  must  adopt  for 
a  time  all  the  habits  of  nomadic  life : 
must  live  for  months  together  in  his  wag- 
on,  and  consort  the  whole  time  with  sav¬ 
ages.  But  then,  what  wild  pleasures  does 
he  enjoy  !  By  what  vast  varieties  and  mul¬ 
titudes  of  game  is  he  surrounded  !  At  one 
season  of  the  year  the  springboks  issue 
from  the  desert — where.  Heaven  knows  on 
what  they  feed — in  countless  myriads,  and 
spread  themselves  over  the  cultivated  coun¬ 
try  like  prodigious  locust  swarms,  stripping 
the  whole  earth  of  every  vestige  of  vegeta¬ 
tion.  Various  other  animals  are  some¬ 
times,  also,  beheld  in  almost  equal  num¬ 
bers  :  what  a  picture  of  the  superabundance 
of  animal  life  does  the  following  passage 
present  to  us ! 

“It  would  be  difficult  for  those  who  have 
never  visited  the  interior  of  Southern  Africa, 
to  form  even  a  remote  conception  of  the  count¬ 
less  herds  of  this  ungainly  quadruped,  which 
are  occasionally  to  be  met  with  on  the  bosom 
of  her  broad  plains.  Lack  of  water,  the  curse, 
and  the  prevailing  feature  of  these  savage  re¬ 
gions,  frequently  compels  the  ferae  naturce  to 
assemble  in  countless  companies,  around  the 
last  dregs  of  expiring  moisture,  without  refer¬ 
ence  either  to  caste  or  hereditary  animosities  ; 
and  on  such  occasions  the  picture  they  present 
to  the  eye  of  the  sportsman  is  one  oi  no  com¬ 
mon  enchantment.  Delighting  in  shade,  the 
brindled  gnoo  especially  resorts  to  level  tracts, 
thinly  sprinkled  with  the  picturesque  and  feath¬ 
ery  mimosa,  reclining  beneath  spreading 
clumps  of  which,  or  scattered  over  the  bound¬ 
less  landscape,  like  ‘cattle  grazing  upon  a 
thousand  hills,’  th^  imparl  to  the  sylvan  scene 
a  truly  pastoral  effect.  At  a  single  coup  (Tail 
may  be  seen  mixed  multitudes  of*  those  insep¬ 
arable  friends,  the  kokoon  and  Burchell’s  ze¬ 
bra.  The  Damon  and  Pythias  of  the  brute 
creation,  interspersed  with  gaily-painted 
groups  of  the  hartebeest  and  sassaybe,  both 
seeming  to  have  just  escaped  from  the  hands 
of  the  sign  dauber.  Some  are  quietly  crop¬ 
ping  the  short  grass,  and  others  are  huddled 
together  beneath  the  shadow,  cast  by  some 
tall,  umbrella-shaped  mokaala,  the  tree  that 
forms  the  favorite  food  of  the  stately  giraffe. 
From  the  spreacUng  boughs  of  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  species  of  acacia,  the  only  approach  to  a 
tree  which  may  be  seen  in  these  regions,  dan¬ 
gle  clusters  of  evergreen  mistleto,  sparkling 
with  scarlet  berries.  And  under  the  deep 
shadow  cast  on  the  sunny  landscape  by  yonder 
clump,  the  twisted-branches  of  which  literally 
groan  under  the  huge,  haystack-lodking  nests 
of  the  republican  bird,  stand  the  sombre  and 


massive  figures  of  two  elands,  indolently  de¬ 
fending  their  sleek,  pursy  sides  from  the  buz- 
zing  persecutions  of-ahost  of  yellow-bodied 
cattle  flies,  or  leisurely  chewing  the  cud  in  the 
midst  of  a  knot  of  recumbent  gnoos,  whose 
high  humps  peer  above,  their  elliptical  horns. 
Mixed  squads  of  kokoons  and  zebras  are  prac¬ 
tising  their  wild  gambols  over  the  level  plain, 
kicking,  frolicking,  butting,  and  pursuing  each 
other  with  untiring  perseverance.  Here  a 
pair  of  exasperated  combatants  are  engaged 
in  a  deadly  joust,  in  the  presence  of  a  group 
of  dames,  who,  as  of  old,  will  bestow  their 
favors  on  the  most  valiant.  Battering  their 
hard  fronts  against  each  other,  tossing  their 
curled  manes  aloft,  and  lashing  their  swarthy 
sides  with  their  streaming  tails,  their  fierce 
little  round  eyes  glisten  the  while,  like  sparks 
of  fire,  beneath  their  shaggy  forelocks.  Um¬ 
pire-like,  on  one  side  of  the  scene  of  this  gentle 
passage  of  arms,  behold  a  few  solitary  bulls  at 
gaze,  posted,  apparently,  as  sentinels,  and 
standing  full  to  the  front,  their  dark  eyes 
glancing  w’ildly  from  the  duellists  to  the  enemy, 
and  a  deep  hollow  moan  occasionally  escaping 
from  their  innermost  recesses.  The  human 
foe  still  approaches,  and  is  observed  to  be 
armed  with  weapons  of  offence :  up  go  their 
taper  heels  with  a  sideling  flourish,  the  signal 
for  the  cessation  of  intestine  hostilities,  and  for 
an  indiscriminate  retreat  With  their  high 
Roman  noses,  almost  raking  the  earth,  sauve 
quipeut^  away  they  scour  in  headlong  haste, 
turning  up  the  sand  by  bushelfuls.  Now  the 
sleek  variegated  coats  of  a  well-drilled  troop 
of  Burchell’s  zebras  glisten  in  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  as  they  charge  furiously  past  in  close 
squadron  ;  at  one  moment,  obscured  under  the 
gloom  of  an  avenue  of  spreading  mokaala 
trees — at  the  next  emerging  in  unbroken  files, 
followed  by  a  smoke-like  pillar  of  dust,  which 
traces  their  serpentine  course  long  after  they 
have  disappeared  over  the  brow  of  yon  gentle 
eminence.  Crack  goes  the  rifle,  and  the  lead¬ 
ing  gnoo  of  the  next  sable  section,  arrested  in 
full  career,  cuts  three  or  four  perfect  somersets, 
measures  his  shaggy  length  upon  the  ground, 
and  is  trampled  under  foot  of  his  thronging 
coippanions.  Troop  upon  troop  pour  in  from 
every  quarter,  and  continue  to  join  each  other, 
until  the  whole  plain  seems  alive,  and  thou¬ 
sands  still  bearing  down  from  every  point  of 
the  compass,  a  vast  extent  of  country,  which 
presently  becomes  chequered  white  and  black 
with  their  congregated  masses,  at  length  pre¬ 
sents  the  appearance  of  a  moving  mass,  of  a 
tremendous  charge  of  cavalry,  or  the  rushing 
of  a  mighty  tempest.  Their  incredible  num¬ 
bers  so  impede  their  onward  progress  that  the 
horseman  experiences  no  difficulty  in  closing 
with  the  motley  band.  As  the  panic  caused 
by  the  repeated  reports  of  his  rifle  increases, 
the  rear  ranks  pressing  tumultuously  upon  the 
heels  of  the  leaders  of  the  retreating  phalanx, 
cause  indescribable  confusion,'  dense  clouds  of 
dust  hover  over  them,  and  the  long  necks  of 
troops  of  ostriches  are  to  be  seen  towering 
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above  the  heads  of  their  less  gigantic  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  sailing  past  with  astonishing  rapidi¬ 
ty.  Groups  of  purple  sassaybes  and  brilliant 
red  and  yellow  hartebeests,  charging  down 
from  every  direction,  likewise  lend  their  aid — 
whilst  a  host  of  hungry  vultures,  which,  wheel¬ 
ing  in  airy  circlets,  like  small  specks  in  the 
firmament,  have  been  gradually  descending, 
and  now  stoop  with  the  velocity  of  lightning,  as 
each  succeeding  flash  of  the  deadly  tube  gives 
token  of  prey — serve  to  complete  a  picture 
which  must  be  seen  to  be  understood,  and 
which  beggars  all  attempt  at  description. 

*  Rolling  and  blackening,  swarms  succeeding 
swarms, 

With  deeper  murmurs  and  more  hoarse  alarms. 
Dusky  they  spread,  in  close  embodied  crowds, 

And  o’er  the  vales  descend  in  living  clouds.’  ” 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said,  we 
feel  that  we  have  not  done  justice  to  this 
superb  work,  which,  in  all  respects,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  that  have  ever  issued 
from  the  press.  The  illustrations  are  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  letter-press,  which  the  reader, 
we  feel  assured,  will  agree  with  us,  is  the 
highest  praise  we  could  bestow  on  them. 
Taken  together  they  may  be  said  to  trans¬ 
port  Southern  Africa,  with  its  landscapes, 
its  animals,  and  its  skies,  into  our  drawing¬ 
rooms  and  libraries ;  and  if  the  author’s 
former  volume  entitled  ‘  Wild  Sports  ’  be 
got  up  on  a  smaller  scale,  it  yet  deserves  to 
keep  company  with  its  more  colossal  com- j 
panion. 
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BY  MRS.  TROLLOPE. 

From  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

The  next  morning  rose  in  all  the  animat 
ino-  brightness  of  German  sunshine,  and  it 
would  have  been  difficult  perhaps,  even  in 
the  enjoyable  and  ever  enjoyed  retreat  of 
f  Baden-Baden,  to  have  found  any  party 

f  more  inclined  to  congratulate  themselves 

I  upon  being  there.  The  worthy  Mr.  Rob- 

'  erts  strolled  out  before  the  hour  of  break¬ 

fast,  and  having  found  his  way  to  the  public 
rooms,  and  ascertained  by  the  aid  of  no 
,  tongue  but  that  which  was  native  to  him, 

i  tH%  easy  rate  of  subscription  by  which  he 

might  be  admitted  to  all  the  delights  they 
offered,  came  back  with  a  smiling  face  to 
J  join  his  family  at  the  morning  meal,  with 

I  his  fancy  full  of  the  beautiful  acacia  trees 
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under  whose  shade  he  might  sit  and  read 
the  newspaper  all  day  long,  or,  by  way  of 
variety,  go  to  sleep  as  much  as  he  liked. 

Mrs.  Roberts,  by  the  help  of  her  native 
sagacity,  aided  by  a  few  inquiries  from  her 
landlady,  had  ascertained  that  there  were 
persons  of  distinction  at  the  baths  from  al¬ 
most  every  country  under  heaven,  and  that 
they  all  seemed  to  be  living  together  on  the 
most  intimate  terms  imaginable.  The  two 
Miss  Robertses  had,  in  like  manner,  be¬ 
come  equally  well  aware  of  the  celibacy  of 
one  English  lord,  two  ditto  Irish,  three  bar¬ 
onets,  and  a  very  fair  sprinkling  of  minor 
treasures  in  the  same  available  condition. 
Edward  was  in  no  degree  less  contented 
than  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  Bertha 
Harrington’s  state  of  mind  has  been  already 
described. 

“  I  flatter  myself  that  you  will  allow  I 
have  done  well  for  you  this  time,”  said  Mrs. 
Roberts,  looking  round  the  room  compla¬ 
cently,  and  stirring  her  tea  with  a  smooth 
equable  movement  that  seemed  to  emanate 
from  the  pleasant  condition  of  her  mind. 

“  Isn’t  this  a  nice  room,  girls?” 

“  Lovely,”  replied  Maria,  “  and  you 
might  give  a  beautiful  party  in  it,  if  we 
could  but  get  acquainted  with  enough  peo¬ 
ple.” 

“  It  will  not  be  very  difficult  to  do  that,” 
said  her  brother,  “  if  we  set  properly  about 
it.” 

“  That  is  the  great  secret,  Edward,”  re¬ 
turned  his  mother  with  an  approving  nod, 
“  and  we  must  join  our  wits  together  to  see 
how  we  can  set  about  it.  The  fact  is,  that 
nothing  can  be  hoped  for  of  any  kind  in 
the  way  of  gaiety  unless  we  draw  a  few 
eyes  upon  us  at  once.  Of  course  it  will 
cost  something,  and  so  will  our  daily  bread, 
but  there  is  no  avoiding  it.  You  must  all 
of  you  be  exceedingly  economical  in  other 
respects,  and  take  the  greatest  possible  care 
to  save  in  every  way  that  is  not  likely  to 
injure  our  appearance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.” 

“  You  are  quite  right  there,  mamma,” 
said  Agatha,  with  solemnity.  “  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  only  system,  as  every  day’s  expe¬ 
rience  convinces  me,  by  which  people  of 
moderate  fortune  can  pass  through  life  re¬ 
spectably.  People  who  are  indifferent  to 
the  opinion  of  their  fellow-creatures  are 
never  likely  to  conduct  themselves  with 
propriety  in  any  way.  Such  indifference 
ought  to  be  avoided  by  all  well-disposed 
people,  but  when  young  women  are  con¬ 
cerned,  it  becomes  a  positive  duty.” 
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“  I  am  sure  it  is  a  great  pleasure,  my 
dear,”  said  her  father,  looking  at  her  with 
great  admiration,  “  to  hear  a  young  person 
of  your  age  express  herself  so  sensibly.  It 
does  the  greatest  credit  to  your  excellent 
mother,  and  clearly  proves  how  perfectly 
right  she  has  been  in  giving  you  all  the  ad- 
vantage  of  travelling  into  foreign  parts.  I 
am  quite  convinced  there  is  nothing  like  it 
for  the  improvement  of  the  mind ;  and  I 
don’t  mean  to  deny  that  it  is  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  body  too,  my  dears,  for, 
thank  God  !  we  all  of  us  seem  to  be  in  per¬ 
fect  health,  and  certainly  in  point  of  looks 
nobody  can  deny  the  improvement.” 

”  Thank  you,  papa,  for  my  share  of  the 
compliment,”  said  Maria.  “  But  now,” 
she  added,  “  let  us  lose  no  time,  but  talk  a 
little  seriously  about  our  manner  of  setting 
off.  The  first  great  question  is  :  are  we  to 
have  a  carriage?  Pretty  nearly  every 
thing,  in  my  opinion,  depends  upon  that.” 

There  was  a  moment’s  pause.  Every 
eye  save  that  of  Bertha,  which  was  fixed 
with  decorous  gravity  upon  the  table-cloth, 
turned,  as  by  common  consent,  towards  Mrs. 
Roberts. 

‘‘It  is  the  fir^Vreat  question,  Maria,” 
she'said  at  length.  “  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  it.” 

“  And  how  is  it  to  be  answered  ma’am  ?”  j 
said  Edward,  rather  sternly,  for  his  heart ' 
and  soul  were  full  of  delicious  visions 
of  driving — an  exquisite  costume  for  this 
exercise  being  one  of  his  latest  Parisian  ac¬ 
quisitions.  “How  is  it  to  be  answered? 
Because  a  good  deal  will  depend  upon  that, 
I  promise  you,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  I 
shall  dispose  of  myself.” 

“  I  quite  understand  the  anxiety  you 
must  all  feel  on  the  subject,”  resumed  Mrs. 
Roberts;  “it  is  perfectly  natural ;  for  the 
importance  of  the  question  is  immense! 
Nevertheless,  nothing  must  be  decided  upon 
hastily.” 

“  No,  no,  we  must  not  be  in  a  hurry  to 
plunge  headlong  into  unnecessary  expenses, 
my  dears,”  said  Mr.  Roberts,  remembering 
that  at  that  particular  moment  he  had  not, 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief, 
above  fifty  pounds  in  his  banker’s  hands. 
“  Travelling,” -he  added,  “is  beyond  all 
question  a  most  delightful  and  a  most  im¬ 
proving  thing,  but  it  costs  a  monstrous 
deal  of  money  ;  there  is  no  denying  that ; 
and  a  carriage  costs  a  monstrous  deal  of 
money  too,  and  if  you  will  all  of  you  take 
my  advice  you  will  manage  to  do  without  it 
here.  The  country  they  say  is  beautiful. 


you  know,  and  I  am  sure  the  weather  is 
beautiful  too,  and  why  should  you  not  be 
contented  with  making  pleasant  walking 
parties?  Your  mother  is  an  excellent 
walker,  and  if  we  should  be  lucky  enough 
to  make  some  pleasant  chatty  acquaint¬ 
ances  who  can  walk  with  her,  I  am  sure 
she  would  enjoy  it  extremely ;  and  so  you 
would  too,  every  one  of  you  ;  and  therefore 
I  don’t  see  the  good  sense  of  running  head¬ 
long  into  a  great  expense  that  really  and 
truly  cannot  do  any  of  you  any  good. 
There!  now  I  have  given  you  my  opinion, 
and  I  shall  say  no  more  about  it,  one  way 
or  the  other.” 

It  really  required  a  good  deal  of  moral 
courage  in  good  Mr.  Roberts  to  say  thus 
much,  for  he  knew  pretty  well  that  his  ad¬ 
vice  was  not  likely  to  prove  palatable  to 
either  of  his  high  spirited  ofispring.  As 
to  his  lady,  he  did  not  by  any  means  feel 
equally  certain  that  what  he  had  said  would 
be  displeasing  to  her.  He  most  truly  be¬ 
lieved  her  to  be  one  of  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  managers  in  the  world,  but  as  he 
was  every  day  becoming  more  an^  more 
aware  of  the  great  abilities  and  correspond¬ 
ing  strength  of  character  (and  of  will)  of 
his  children,  he  was  not  w'ithout  hope  that 
j  by  thus  boldly  declaring  that  he  did  not 
conceive  a  carriage  necessary,  he  might  be 
rendering  her  task  of  keeping  them  in  order 
less  difficult ;  but  even  with  this  hope  he 
did  not  feel  sufficiently  easy  in  his  mind  to 
venture  to  look  about  him  after  he  had 
ceased  to  speak,  and  therefore  began  very 
assiduously  to  butter  and  to  salt,  and  to  cut 
into  dainty  little  sections  a  piece  of  toasted 
bread,  which,  of  course,  obliged  him  to 
keep  his  eyes  also  earnestly  fixed  upon  his 
plate. 

And  lucky  was  it  for  him,  good  man, 
that  he  did  so,  for  it  would  have  required  a 
firmer  spirit  than  he  possessed  to  have  stood 
unmoved  the  battery  of  eyes  which  at  once 
poured  forth  their  flashing  hostility  upon 
him.  His  son,  who  had  just  broken  the 
shell  of  an  egg,  sat  with  his  tea-spoon  in 
one  hand,  and  his  egg-cup  in  the  other,  as 
if  suddenly  turned  into  stone,  his  eyes  the 
while  distended  to  their  utmost  limits,  and 
fixed  upon  his  offending  parent  with  such  a 
mixture  of  rage  and  rebellion  in  their 
glance  as  would  have  shaken  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  .severely  had  he  been  unfortunate 
enough  to  have  seen  it.  The  whole  frame 
of  his  daughter  Agatha  too,  quivered  with 
angry  agitation  as  she  listened  to  him,  and 
there  was  such  a  curl  of  her  lip  as  she  toss- 
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ed  her  head  and  turned  from  him  towards 
her  mother,  that  it  required  no  very  deep 
study  of  physiognomy  to  understand  tlie 
appeal.  Maria  turned  as  red  as  scarlet, 
and  tears,  of  no  very  tender  kind,  started  to 
her  eyes.  As  to  Mrs.  Roberts  herself,  her 
admiring  husband  might  have  looked  her 
full  in  the  face  at  that  moment  without  run¬ 
ning  any  risk  of  being  frightened.  She 
smiled  with  great  good  humor,  and  she  nod¬ 
ded  her  head  to  him  in  a  way  that  he  might 
perhaps  have  thought  very  encouraging  if 
he  had  seen  it ;  but  it  was  quite  as  well 
that  he  did  not,  for  if  he  had  he  would  have 
been  deceived  by  a  smile,  as  many  other 
good  men  have  been  before  him,  for,  rightly 
interpreted,  it  only  meant,  “  Go  on,  my 
dear,  and  say  what  you  like;  I  have  no 
wish  in  the  world  to  stop  you.  Your  opin¬ 
ion  will  not  have  much  weight  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  either  way.”  The  well-behaved  wife 
however,  said  aloud  immediately  after, 
and  in  a  tone  of  very  proper  decorum, 
“  It  is  not  a  question  which  ought  to  be 
settled  in  a  hurry,  Mr.  Roberts  ;  we  will 
talk  about  it,”  a  reply  that  must  have  had 
some  wisdom  in  it,  for  it  satisfied  every 
body. 

“  And  what  shall  we  begin  w  ith  ?”  said 
Edward.  “  I  have  a  dozen  things  in  my 
head  that  must  all  be  done,  but  I  don’t  know 
which  to  do  first.  I  suppose  you  will  want 
me,  ma’am,  to  go  to  the  rooms  for  you,  and 
see  about  the  subscriptions  ?”  he  added,  in 
a  whisper  that  was  for  her  alone. 

“  1  will  speak  to  you  in  the  next  room  in 
a  moment,”  she  replied. 

And  then  the  breakfast  proceeded  satis¬ 
factorily  to  its  conclusion,  amidst  a  variety 
of  laudatory  remarks  on  the  pleasant  aspect 
of  the  place,  and  the  particularly  nice  situa¬ 
tion  of  their  lodgings.  A  glance  of  the 
eye  from  the  mother  to  the  son,  as  the  party 
rose  from  the  table,  caused  him  to  stroll 
with  an  idle  lounging  air  into  a  pretty  little 
second  draw’ing-room,  where  she  immedi¬ 
ately  joined  him,  and  having  closed  the 
door  of  communication,  led  him  to  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  thus  addressed  him  :  “  You  be¬ 
haved  exceedingly  well  just  now,  Edward — 
exceedingly  well  indeed.  I  give  you  great 
credit  for  it,  my  dear  boy,  for  I  saw  plainly 
enough  what  you  felt,  and  was  in  a  terrible 
fright  lest  you  should  burst  out  into  some 
violent  remonstrance.  But  you  behaved 
beautifully,  and  you  know  well  enough, 
Edward,  that  you  may  safely  trust  all  such 
matters  to  me  ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  you  and  I  think  pretty  much 
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alike  on  most  subjects;  and,  in  the  next, 
there  is  nobody  that  can  bring  your  father 
round  when  he  has  got  a  troublesome 
crotchet  in  his  head  but  myself.” 

“Quite  true,  ma’am,  we  all  know  that,” 
replied  her  son  “  So  now  then,  I  suppose, 
we  are  to  understand  that  we  are  not  to  be 
led  about  the  high-roads  like  a  set  of  dusty 
geese,  to  seek  what  we  can  find?  You 
mean  to  say  that  we  are  to  have  a  carriage, 
don’t  you  ?” 

“  Yes,  certainly  I  do,  my  dear.  You 
cannot  surely  suspect  me  of  being  so  deplo¬ 
rably  ignorant  of  every  thing  connected 
with  people  of  fashion  as  not  to  know  that 
the  most  fatal  thing  that  could  be  done  for 
you  all  would  be  letting  you  trudge  about 
on  foot.  I  will  not,  however,  deny,  my  dear 
boy,  that  there  will  be  considerable  difficul¬ 
ty  in  paying  for  it.  Your  father  is  right 
enough  there,  poor  man ;  he  knows  only  too 
well,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  state  of  the  ac¬ 
count  at  the  banker’s.  The  fact  is,  you  see, 
that  people  are  altogether  mistaken  about 
Paris.  I  don’t  believe  it  is  the  least  bit 
cheaper  than  London,  when  every  thing  is 
taken  into  consideration  ;  for  if  society  does 
not  cost  so  much  in  one  way,  the  immense 
difiference  as  to  the  number  of  fine  people 
one  gets  acquainted  with  brings  up  the  ex¬ 
pense  in  another.  In  short,  I  do  not  scru¬ 
ple  to  say  that  I  was  mistaken  in  my  esti¬ 
mates  of  Paris  expenses ;  I  am  not  the  least 
ashamed  to  confess  it.  Every  body  is  liable 
to  such  an  error  as  that,  though  it  is  not 
every  body  who  will  own  it  as  freely.  How¬ 
ever,  we  all  know  that  experience  bought  is 
better  than  taught,  and  if  I  have  paid  for 
my  experience,  you  may  be  very  sure  that 
I  shall  take  care  to  profit  by  it.  We  made 
a  great  mistake,  Edward,  in  so  often  taking 
and  paying,  dear  knows  what !  for  bo.xes  at 
the  opera.  We  did  it  no  less  than  three 
times,  and,  I  have  no  doubt  in  the  world,  that 
if  we  had  managed  belter  we  might  have 
got  boxes  lent  to  us.  And  then  another 
absurd  blunder  was  always  having  butcher's 
meat  in  the  soup.  I  find  that  foreigners 
never  think  of  such  a  thing,  and  it  makes 
a  monstrous  difference — odds  and  ends,  you 
know,  and  vegetables  and  bread,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  But  I  cannot  blame  my¬ 
self  for  this,  Edward,  for  nobody  can  learn, 
you  know,  before  they  are  taught.” 

“  Certainly  not,  ma’am ;  we  all  know 
that  you  are  a  most  excellent  manager,”  re¬ 
plied  her  son ;  “  but  now  if  you  please, 
ma’am,”  he  added,  “  I  want  you  to  tell  me 
what  I  am  to. do  at  the  rooms  ?  Don’t  you 
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think  that  it  will  be  more  economical  to  more  eggs  for  breakfast.  It  is  by  attention 
subscribe  for  the  whole  season  than  for  a  to  all  these  little  things,  that  real  good  man- 
month  at  a  time?  Here  is  the  paper  that  agers  contrive  to  do  so  much  more  than 
the  woman  of  the  house  gave  me,  which  other  people.” 

contains  all  particulars.”  “Oh  no,  ma’am,  I  don’t  care  about  the 

Mrs.  Roberts  having  examined  the  paper,  eggs  at  all,”  replied  her  son,  counting  the 
and  found  that  the  rate  of  subscription  w  as  pieces  she  consigned  to  him  for  the  subscrip- 
higher  in  proportion,  as  the  time  subscribed  tion.  “  Besides,”  thought  he,  as  he  pock- 
for  was  short,  energetically  exclaimed,  “  Of  eted  the  money  and  left  the  room,  “one 
course,  my  dear,  where  money  runs  rather  can  always  get  a  breakfast  at  a  coflee-house, 
scarce,  as  I  confess  that  just  now  it  does  if  one  is  starved  at  home.” 
with  us,  we  must  contrive  to  get  every  thing  Having  dismissed  her  darling  son,  w  ho 
at  the  lowest  price  possible.  We  must  not  was,  as  she  thankfully  exclaimed  to  her 
think  of  subscribing  by  the  month,  Edward,  heart,  as  useful  as  he  was  ornamental,  Mrs. 
it  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  The  price  Roberts  returned  to  the  room  in  which 
by  the  season  really  seems  to  be  wonderfully  they  had  breakfasted,  and  in  which  she 
cheap,  and  that  is  the  way  we  must  take  it.  found  Bertha  Harrington  alone.  It  instant- 
People  who  really  understand  economy  ly  occurred  to  her  that  the  half-witted 
never  overlook  that  sort  of  advantage.  Be-  .young  heiress  would  see  nothing  unreasona- 
sides,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  Edward,  that  ble  in  being  asked  to  share  the  expenses  of 
the  taking  such  lodgings  as  these,  and  set-  a  carriage,  and  also  of  the  family  subscrip¬ 
ting  ourselves  down  as  subscribers  for  the  tion,  which  was  to  open  the  rooms,  and  all 
whole  season,  will  at  once  make  us  of  im-  their  manifold  delights,  to  the  whole  party 
portance  to  the  whole  society.  People  will  for  the  season.  Bertha  was  seated  at  one 
be  eager  enough  to  get  introduced  to  us.”  of  the  windows  with  an  open  volume  in  her 

“And  about  the  carriage,  ma’am?  I  hand;  but  she  was  not  reading,  her  eyes 
suppose  I  may  as  well  go  at  once  and  pick  being  fixed  on  the  pine-covered  hill  that  at 
out  a  good  carriage  and  horses  and  a  respect-  no  great  distance  bounded  the  landscape, 
able-looking  coachman?  The  livery  stables  “  1  am  quite  glad  I  have  found  you  here 
are  attached  to  the  hotel  where  w'e  dined  by  yourself,  my  dear  Bertha,  for  1  want  to 
yesterday.  It  is  all  one  concern,  so  I  shall  speak  to  you  about  a  little  business.  I 
be  sure  to  go  to  the  right  place.  I  had  better  think  your  dear  good  aunt,  Lady  Morton, 
do  it  at  once,  I  suppose ;  for  of  course  you  told  me  before  we  left  Paris,  that  she  had 
and  the  girls  will  choose  to  drive  out  this  given  you  fifty  pounds,  my  dear,  being  half¬ 
morning?”  a-year’s  allowance  of  pocket-money?” 

“  Why  yes,  my  dear,  I  think  you  may  as  It  has  been  stated  that  the  eyes  of  Bertha 
well  do  it  all  under  one;  only  you  must  Harrington  were  very  large  eyes,  and  more- 
take  care,  Edward,  that  the  carriage  does  over,  both  in  shape  and  color,  they  were 
not  absolutely  drive  up  to  the  door  before  very  beautiful  eyes;  but  as  to  their  expres- 
I  have  spoken  to  your  father  on  the  subject,  sion,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  speak  with 
I  do  not  at  all  anticipate  any  real  difficulty  equal  certainty,  because  scarcely  any  two 
about  it;  when  I  make  up  my  mind  to  do  people  agreed  about  it.  Some  thought,  of 
a  thing,  I  believe  that  you  all  know  that  I  whom  her  poor  mother  was  one,  that  no 
generally  do  it  well ;  but  at  the  same  time,  eyes  ever  possessed  the  power  of  expressing 
Edward,  I  always  make  a  point  of  showing  tenderness  and  affection  so  touchingly, 
the  most  perfect  respect  to  your  excellent  Others,  of  whom  again  her  mother  w'as  one, 
father  in  all  things,  and  I  trust  that  my  and  her  ci-devant  governess  another,  were 
children  will  always  follow  my  example.”  of  opinion  that  there  was  at  times  a  more 
“Of  course  we  shall,  ma’am,  W'e  ahvays  striking  expression  of  deep  thought,  and 
do,”  replied  the  young  man.  “  But  now,  if  strong  intellectual  power,  in  her  eyes  than 
you  please,  you  must  give  me  money  to  pay  in  any  others  they  had  ever  looked  into, 
the  subscription  to  the  rooms.  I  literally  While  again,  others  declared,  and  of  these 
came  away  from  Paris  without  a  five-franc  Mrs.  Roberts  was  one,  that  when  Bertha 
piece  in  the  world.”  Harrington  opened  her  great,  large  eyes 

“  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  my  dear,”  said  wide,  and  stared  full  in  one’s  face,  she 
his  mother,  with  a  sympathetic  sigh,  “  and  looked  most  completely  like  a  fool.  If  Mrs. 
I  hope  and  trust  we  shall  contrive  to  man-  Roberts  had  never  thought  this  before,  she 
age  better  here.  By  the  bye,  my  dear  Ed-  would  most  certainly^have  thought  so  now, 
ward,  I  hope  you  won’t  mind  having  no  for  assuredly  there  was  a  sort  of  vacancy  in 
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the  stare  with  which  Miss  Harrington  re- 1 
ceived  this  allusion  to  her  private  affairs, ' 
that  might  have  appeared  to  many  like  the 
unmeaning  glance  of  utter  stupidity.  But 
M  rs.  Roberts  saw  nothing  in  it  to  surprise 
her  ;  she  had  been  for  some  time  convinced 
that  Bertha  Harrington  was  very  nearly  an 
idiot,  and  with  her  usual  amiable  considera¬ 
tion,  she  determined  to  treat  her  accordingly. 

“  Don’t  look  so  frightened,  my  dear 
child,”  said  she,  with  a  smile  that  was  real¬ 
ly  quite  involuntary,  nobody  is  going  to 
scold  you  about  your  pocket-money.  All 
I  want,  my  dear  Bertha,  is  that  you  should 
try  to  understand  what  I  am  going  to  say 
to  you,  and  then  I  am  sure  you  will  answer 
me  as  you  ought  to  do.  The  truth  is,  Ber¬ 
tha,  that  our  long  journey  from  Paris  has 
been  dreadfully  expensive — gentlemen  are 
always  so  extravagant  upon  a  journey.  And 
now,  of  course,  a  variety  of  new  expenses 
come  upon  us,  which  must  be  met,  unless 
indeed,  I  were  cruel  enough  to  keep  you, 
and  the  other  poor  dear  girls,  out  of  every 
thing  gay  and  pleasant,  and  that  I  certainly 
will  not  do.  Now  you  heard  what  Mr. 
Roberts  said  just  now  about  the  carriage, 
didn’t  you  ?” 

“  No  ma’am,”  replied  Bertha. 

Mrs.  Roberts  shook  her  head,  but  went 
on,  raising  her  voice  a  little.  “  Whether 
you  heard  him  or  not,  my  dear,  what  he 
said  was,  that  he  feared  the  expense  of  a 
carriage  was  more  than  he  could  stand  just 
now,  and  yet,  I  am  sure,  that  without  it, 
you  can  none  of  you  go  any  where ;  and 
that  is  the  reason,  my  dear,  why  I  wanted 
to  ask  you,  whether  you  did  not  think  that 
out  of  your  very  large  allowance  for  pocket- 
money,  you  could  contrive  to  pay  some¬ 
thing  towards  a  carriage.  Don’t  you  think 
you  could,  my  dear?” 

Bertha  paused  for  half  a  moment  before 
she  answered,  and  then  said,  “No,  ma’am.” 

There  was  a  decision  in  the  succinct  di¬ 
rectness  of  this  reply,  which  a  little  startled 
Mrs.  Roberts,  but  she  thought  that  the  pe¬ 
culiarly  composed  air  with  which  it  was  ut¬ 
tered,  had  something  so  stultified  in  it,  that 
she  was  more  than  ever  confirmed  in  her 
belief  of  the  young  lady’s  mental  defi¬ 
ciency  ;  so  giving  her  a  good-humored,  con¬ 
descending  little  pat  upon  the  shoulder,  she 
said, 

“  Come,  come,  my  dear  child,  I  must  not 
have  you  talk  nonsense.  We  know  very 
well  that  you.  have  piore  money  than  you 
know  what  to  do  with.  So  you  must  be  a 
good  girl,  Bertha,  and  let  me  have  fifteen 
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pounds,  or  twenty  would  be  better  still,  to¬ 
wards  paying  for  a  carriage.  And  when 
you  have  done  this,  I  promise  that  you  shall 
never  be  without  one  to  ride  in,  any  single 
day,  as  long  as  you  stay.” 

“  If  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  WTite  to 
my  aunt  Morton,  ma’am,”  said  Bertha, 
rather  demurely,  “  and  explain  your  wishes 
to  her,  she  will  in  return  explain  to  you,  I 
think,  that  the  four  hundred  a  year  which 
you  are  to. receive,  if  1  continue  in  your 
family,  is  intended  to  include  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  a  carriage.” 

“  Do  you  think  so,  my  dear  ?”  returned 
Mrs.  Roberts,  coloring  violently,  and  at 
once  aware,  with  (as  she  told  herself)  all 
her  usual  quickness,  that  Bertha  Harring¬ 
ton,  like  many  other  half-witted  persons, 
was  cunning  enough  about  money.  “  Well, 
well,  my  dear,”  she  added,  without  the  least 
apparent  diminution  of  her  good-humor, 
“  we  won’t  say  any  more  about  it,  then.  I 
must  try  what  I  can  do  to  persuade  Mr. 
Roberts.” 

And  to  say  truth,  this  unexpected  dis¬ 
play  of  “  cunning”  in  the  young  heiress, 
sent  the  managing  lady  off  to  her  husband, 
very  nearly  as  well  pleased  as  if  she  had 
carried  the  money  she  had  asked  for  in  her 
hand. 

“  We  must  take  care  what  we  are  about, 
Mr.  Roberts,”  said  she,  as  she  luckily 
caught  him  in  the  act  of  taking  up  his  hat 
and  stick.  “  Miss  Bertha  Harrington,  in 
consequence  of  what  you  said  at  breakfast 
I  suppose,  has  just  given  me  to  understand 
that  she  wishes  me  to  write  to  her  aunt, 
Lady  Morton,  in  order  to  inquire  whether 
the  accommodation  of  a  carriage — those 
were  her  very  words — whether  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  a  carriage  was  not  understood 
to  he  included  in  the  four  hundred  a-year 
which  we  are  to  receive,  if  she  stays 
with  us.” 

Mr.  Roberts  produced  a  long  but  very 
gentle  whistle. 

“  Not  a  word  more  upon  the  subject,  my 
dear,”  said  he  ;  “  see  about  getting  a  com¬ 
fortable  carriage  directly.  Let  it  be  the 
very  first  thing,  do  you  understand  ?  the 
very  first  thing  attended  to.’* 

“  Yes,  my  dear,  I  will,”  replied  Mrs. 
Roberts,  with  a  sigh,  “  it  is  plain  that  there 
is  no  help  for  it.” 


Luckily  for  the  Roberts  family  all  the 
carriages  in  Baden-Baden  were  not  yet  en- 
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gaged,  so  they  were  not  obliged  to  incur 
the  additional  expense  of  sending  either  to 
Carlesruhcor  Strasbourg  to  seek  one,  which, 
from  the  excited  state  in  which  the  family 
feeling  then  was,  respecting  real  good 
management  and  true  economy,  they  cer¬ 
tainly  would  have  done,  rather  than  com¬ 
mit  the  imprudence  of  presenting  them¬ 
selves  before  the  idlers  of  the  baths  witli- 
out  one.  But  Edward  had  the  great  good 
fortune  of  finding  an  equipage  in  every 
way  suited  to  his  wishes,  having  various 
traces  on  the  somewhat  queerly  shaped 
pannels,  that  it  had  once  been  varnished, 
and  being,  moreover,  lined  with  bright 
scarlet  moreen,  which  the  young  man  felt 
to  be  both  dashing  to  the  eyes  that  looked 
at  it  from  without,  and  becoming  to  all  the 
complexions  that  w'ere  seen  w'ithin. 

lie  really  justified  all  his  mother’s  hopes 
of  him,  by  the  spirited  manner  in  which  he 
issued  his  orders  concerning  the  style  in 
which  the  vehicle  was  to  be  prepared  for 
his  use.  He  spoke  French,  as  a  distin¬ 
guished  statesman  once  said  of  himself, 
with  great  audacity  ;  and  as  he  had  the 
usual  facility  of  youth,  and  a  tolerably 
quick  car  to  assist  him,  he  rarely  met  w’ith 
a  native  Frenchman,  of  whom,  luckily, 
there  were  many  at  Baden,  to  whom  he 
could  not  make  himself  intelligible.  When 
he  encountered  a  German,  indeed,  he  often 
found  that  the  national  slowness  of  his  con¬ 
stitution  caused  him  to  stumble  at  obstacles, 
over  w’hich  the  briskness  of  a  Frenchman 
would  have  enabled  him  to  scramble  with¬ 
out  much  difficulty.  But,  fortunately,  the 
keeper  of  the  livery-stables  was  a  French¬ 
man,  so  that  he  understood  the  young  gen¬ 
tleman  tolerably  well,  on  the  whole,  though 
here  and  there  he  was  a  little  puzzled. 

**  Sacrc — began  the  youth.  IIow 
these  polissons  confondus  of  yours  neglect 
the  harness !  I  say,  vous  scelcrat”  turn¬ 
ing  to  one  of  the  helpers  in  the  yard, 
mind  vos  coups^  for  I’ll  vous  fouettcr  jusqid 
d  un  pouce  de  votre  riV,  if  you  send  harness  to 
me  that  has  not  been  properly  rubbed  I” 
Fortunately,  again,  the  helper  was  a  Ger¬ 
man,  and  having  answered  “ja  xcohl"  with 
great  civility,  he  turned  to  his  master  as 
the  young  gentleman  strutted  out  of  the 
yard,  to  inquire  what  the  words  meant,  for 
he  did  not  know  exactly  what  he  was  want¬ 
ed  to  do. 

“  The  words  mean,  that  he  is  an  Eng¬ 
lishman,*’  replied  the  master  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment.  “  And  one  might  often  think 
they  were  hired  by  la  grande  nation  to 
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travel  the  world  over,  on  purpose  to  make 
the  name  detested.  And  if  it  be  so,  they 
do  not  take  tljeir  w  ages  for  nothing.” 

By  the  time  the  carriage  drove  to  the 
door  of  the  Balcony  House,  the  wardrobes 
of  the  Roberts  family  had  been  sufficiently 
unpacked  for  them  to  be  ready  to  enter  it 
without  one  shadow  of  doubt  or  misgiving 
respecting  their  good  looks  and  general  ap¬ 
pearance. 

‘‘Here  it  comes!”  cried  Edward,  who 
had  for  some  time  been  stationed  at  the 
window,  in  his  most  recherche  morning 
cc.stume,  awaiting  its  approach.  “  Here 
it  comes,  and  if  you  are  not  all  pleased 
with  it,  you  may  get  the  next  yourselves, 
that’s  all.” 

These  words  caused  Mrs.  Roberts  and 
her  two  highly-finished  daughters  to  rush 
to  the  window  from  the  looking-glass,  which 
ornamented  the  chimney-piece  where  they 
had  all  three  been  standing  on  tip-toe  for 
the  last  five  minutes,  to  take  a  final  review 
of  what  they  had  been  doing  for  the  last 
hour  or  two. 

“  Oh  !  it  is  exactly  the  sort  of  carriage  I 
wish  for  1”  exclaimed  Maria,  coloring  with 
delight ;  ‘‘  so  perfectly  open,  and  so  parti¬ 
cularly  calculated  to  show'  everybody  in  it 
to  the  greatest  possible  advantage,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  lining  you  know,  mamma, 
which  is  so  capital  for  the  complexion. 
You  are  a  darling,  Edward,  and  that’s  the 
truth.” 

‘‘  Nothing,  indeed,  could  have  been  more 
completely  what  I  w  ished  for,  my  dear  son,” 
said  Mrs.  Roberts,  turning  her  eyes  from 
the  carriage  to  his  face,  with  infinite  com¬ 
placency.  ‘‘  But  I  confess  1  should  have 
thought  it  rather  strange  if  my  own  dear  Ed¬ 
ward  had  shown  himself  incapable  of  choos¬ 
ing  a  proper  equipage  for  his  mother  and 
sisters.  He  is  too  much  a  part  of  myself 
for  me  to  feel  any  such  fear.  But  I  thanic 
you,  iny  dear  Edward,  for  having  shown 
yourself  so  attentive  and  thoughtiul  about 
every  particular.  The  color  of  the  lining 
was  really  very  important,  on  account  of 
your  sisters,  and  you  have  hit  the  thing  ex¬ 
actly.  VV’hat  do  you  say  to  it,  Agatha?” 

‘‘  I  approve  it  perfectly,  ma’am,”  replied 
her  eldest  daughter,  ‘‘  but  I  beg  to  observe 
that  the  effect  w'ill  be  infinitely  improved 
by  my  old  blue  shawl,  the  color  of  w  hich  is 
so  beautiful,  and  as  fresh  as  ever  it  was ; 
this  shawl  must  be  throw'ii  carelessly  over 
the  back  of  the  carriage.  And  if  your 
clouk  also,  ma’am,  which  is  really  so  rich- 
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looking,  as  to  give  an  air  of  dignity  and 
consequence,  were  hung  gracefully  at  your 
back,  I  certainly  do  think  that,  dressed  as 
we  all  arc,  with  Edward  driving  us,  and 
that  decent-looking  coacinnan  put  in  the 
dickey  behind  by  way  of  a  footman,  we  may 
Bet  out  without  feeling  the  least  objection  to 
meeting  again  the  same  party  we  did  yes¬ 
terday.” 

“  1  think  so”  returned  her  mother,  in  a 
tone  that  left  no  doubt  of  her  sincerity. 
‘‘But,  Agatha,”  she  added,  after  meditat¬ 
ing  for  a  moment,  ‘‘  don’t  you  think  my 
beautiful  cloak  may  be  rather  the  worse  for 
this  display?  Remember  what  it  cost,  my 
dear !  1  wish  I  could  teacli  you  a  little  of 

my  economy,  Agatha.*’ 

“  Nobody,  ma’am,  can  justly  reproach 
me  with  not  being  economical.  Maria 
knows  what  sort  of  stockings  I  wear  under 
my  boots ;  and  there  are  many  other  things 
I  could  mention  which  might  convince  the 
most  suspicious  person  of  my  being  really 
and  truly  economical.  But  it  is  perfectly 
nonsense,  ma’am,  to  talk  of  hurting  velvet. 
Every  body  that  understands  any  thing 
about  the  matter,  is  well  aware  that  nothing 
can  hurt  velvet,  and  that  is  exactly  the  rea¬ 
son  why  people  give  such  a  monstrous  price 
for  it.  It  is  exactly  that  which  makes  it  so 
economical.” 

”  There  is  truth  in  that,  certainly,  my 
dear,”  replied  the  mother.  ‘‘ Run,  Maria, 
will  you  ?  there’s  a  dear  girl,  and  open  thej 
bottom  drawer  in  my  room,  and  there  you  | 
will  find  it  wrapped  up  in  an  old  table- j 
cloth.  It  will  give  exactly  the  sort  of  air  I 
which  a  person  like  me,  a  little  stout,  you  i 
know,  and  the  mother  of  a  family,  ought 
to  have.  You  are  a  clever  creature,  Agatha, 
and  nobody  can  doubt  it.” 

‘‘  But  upon  my  soul  I  shall  doubt  it,” 
cried  the  lively  Edward,  who  had  been 
.practising  a  few  coachman’s  vagaries  before 
.the  glass ;  ‘‘  I  shall  doubt  it  d — nably,  if 
she  ieeps  us  any  longer  with  her  preach¬ 
ing.  Run,  and  get  your  blue  rag,  girl, 
at  once — I  know  it’s  rather  a  good  notion, 
but  I’ll  be  shot  if  1  wait  for  it.” 

And  having  uttered  these  words,  he 
darted  out  of  the  room,  and  installed 
himself  on  the  coacli-box,  where,  having 
coaxed  .tlie  legitimate  Jehu  to  repose  him¬ 
self  on  the  seat  behind,  he  solaced  himself 
for  the  further  delay  of  the  ladies,  by  ar-| 
ranging  the  reins  on  his  white-gloved  fing¬ 
ers,  in  the  most  approved  style,  and  by  at¬ 
tempting  with  infinite  grace  to  remove  a 
fly  from  .the  patient  ear  of  one  of  the 
horses. 


[M.vrch, 

Meanwhile  the  ladies  hastened  to  join 
him  as  soon  as  their  decorative  drapery 
liad  been  obtained,  and  Miss  Harrington 
summoned  from  the  snug  little  apartment 
which  had  been  assigned  her.  Had  Bertha 
been  quite  aware  of  the  resolute  projects 
for  display,  which  at  this  moment  swelled  the 
bosoms  of  Mrs.  Roberts  and  h.cr  efl'spring, 
she  might  have  shrunk  from  making  a  part 
of  their  cortege.  But  no  such  thought  en¬ 
tered  her  bead.  She  knew  well  enough, 
poor  girl,  that  she  shculd  find  them  very 
wearisome  companions,  and  it  was  decid¬ 
edly  a  part  of  her  proposed  scheme  of  en¬ 
joyment  at  Baden,  to  get  as  much  out  of 
their  way  as  possible  ;  but  she  thouglit  tliat 
by  accompanying  tliem  in  a  drive  or  two, 
she  shculd  learn  enough  of  the  geography 
of  the  place  to  enable  her  to  ramble  about 
alone,  without  being  puzzled  as  to  the  get¬ 
ting  home  again.  She  therefore  joined  the 
party  the  moment  she  was  called  upon  to  do 
so,  and  they  set  off  in  full  glory  for  the  li¬ 
brary,  that  being  the  spot  which  the  judi¬ 
cious  Edward  preferred  to  all  others  to 
begin  with,  as  a  sort  of  focus  of  whicli  all 
the  brightest  emanations  of  rank,  fashion, 
and  beauty  were  sure  to  meet. 

‘‘  But  shall  we  not  be  likely  to  find  papa 
there?”  whispered  Maria  to  her  brother, 
upon  his  declaring  their  destination,  and 
rising  up  front  her  seat  in  order  to  ask  the 
question  discreetly. 

‘‘  He  won’t  get  up  if  we  do,”  replied  the 
young  man  ;  ‘‘  he  told  me  so  this  morn¬ 
ing.” 

‘‘That  is  a  comfort  to  be  sure,”  replied 
Maria;  ‘‘but  of  course  he  will  come  and 
speak  to  us — an<l  y<m  know  how  lie  looks, 
Edward!  Shall  you  like  it?  to  be  tnixed 
up  with  such  a  very  old  fashioned  figure, 
at  the  very  moment  of  first  showing  our¬ 
selves!  Will  it  not  be  running  into  dan- 
ger  ?” 

‘‘  It  is  no  good  to  talk  about  it,  Maria,” 
he  replied,  with  an  impatient  action  <  f  both 
reins  and  whip.  ‘‘You  may  depend  upon 
it  that  there  are  many  fashionable  young 
people,  besides  ourselves,  who  have  quiz¬ 
zical  governors.  It  is  one  of  the  things 
one  must  bear,  you  know,  like  the  tooth¬ 
ache,  or  any  thing  else  that  can’t  be  helped. 
It’s  no  good  to  grumble.  Sit  down,  will 
you.  Here  are  the  same  two  fellows  that 
we  saw  yesterday.” 

Mr.  Edward  wits  right.  The  same  ”  two 
fellows”  who  had  at  once  so  terrified  and 
I  enchanted  the  Roberts  family  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  day,  as  they  made  their  dusty  entry 
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to  the  town  of  Baden,  were  now  seen  ap-  | 
proacliing  tliem  on  horseback,  under  the 
shade  of  the  trees  anionj;  which  the  drive! 

o  ^  I 

to  the  rooms,  the  theatre,  the  library,  and  I 
all  the  other  gay  things  of  Baden  passed,  j 
Edward  had  just  turned  his  horses  into  this 
road  as  he  jicrceived  them,  and  between 
his  anxiety  to  examine  them  and  their! 
horses,  and  the  still  greater  anxiety  to  show  ! 
off  to  advantage  himself  and  his  own,  he 
pulled  his  reins  to  the  left  when  he  ought 
to  have  pulled  them  to  the  right,  which  net 
only  gave  him  the  appearance  of  intending 
to  make  a  sort  of  chariot  charge  against 
the  two  horsemen,  but  produced  the  still 
more  dangerous  result  of  running  his  wheels 
within  half  an  inch  of  a  tolerably  deep,  open 
water-course,  neatly  fabricated  by  the  road¬ 
side,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the  sud¬ 
den  torrents  which  are  so  apt,  in  all  moun¬ 
tainous  regions,  to  be  rude,  unless  proper  at¬ 
tention  be  paid  to  them.  The  two  gentlemen 
who  had  thus  innocently  endangered  the 
safety  of  our  travellers,  rode  abreast,  but  for¬ 
tunately  their  attention  was  not  directed  to 
the  same  object,  the  eyes  of  one  being  set¬ 
tled  very  fixedly  upon  the  face  of  Miss  Har¬ 
rington,  while  those  of  his  companion  were 
engaged  in  watching  the  peri/ous  progress 
of  the  wheels.  Both  gentlemen  were  well¬ 
looking,  and  of  fashionable  and  rather  dis¬ 
tinguished  appearance,  and  it  struck  Fdward 
Roberts  that  he  had  heard  one  of  them  ad¬ 
dressed  as  “  my  lord,’’  when  he  had  been 
making  some  inquiries  at  the  library.  This 
recollection  sufficed  to  overcome  every 
thought  of  coachmanlike  precaution  in  his 
mind,  and  a  very  serious  accident  would 
have  unquestionably  followed,  had  not  the 
young  man,  whose  eye  was  upon  the  wheels, 
and  who  was  not  the  noble  itidividual  that 
had  absorbed  the  soul  of  our  incautious 
young  friend,  suddenly  sprung  from  his 
steed,  and  turned  the  heads  of  the  misguid¬ 
ed  carriage-horses,  suffering  his  own  to  trot 
off  in  whatever  direction  he  preferred. 

Bertha  Harrington  was  the  only  person 
in  the  carriage  who  was  at  all  aware  of  the 
importance  of  the  service  thus  rendered, 
for  she  only  had  perceived  how  dangerously 
their  carriage  had  swerved,  while  the  young 
nobleman,  first  learning  the  peril  frorn  the 
expression  of  the  face  upon  which  he  had 
been  gazing,  and  then  from  the  marks  left 
by  the  suddenly  turned  wheels,  rode  round 
the  carriage  to  the  corner  in  which  Miss 
Harrington  was  seated,  and  taking  off  his 
hat,  expressed  his  hope  that  the ‘ladies  had 
not  been  alarmed. 


“Alarmed!”  screamed  Mrs.  Roberts, 
with  all  the  sirensth  of  her  lungs — “what 
is  it,  gentlemen ?  What  in  the  name  of 
Heaven  has  happened  to  us?” 

The  displaced  coachman  had  by  this 
time  descended  from  his  seat  cn  the  dickey, 
and  stoed  at  the  horses’  heads,  uttering  a 
few  execrations  in  high  Hutch,  on  the 
presunjptuous  ignorance  of  young  Eng¬ 
lish  gentlemen  cn  their  travels;  while  the 
young  man  who  had  done  the  party  the 
!  good  service  of  saving  them  from  being  over- 
j  turned  in  the  ditch,  j)erceiving  that  his  assis- 
i  tance  was  no  longer  wanted,  stepped  to  the 
i  side  of  the  carriage  at  which  Mrs.  Roberts 
j  was  screaming  lorth  her  unanswered  ques- 
:  tions  ;  for  the  young  nobleman  who  had  ad- 
'  dressed  his  polite  inquiries  as  to  the  gener- 
I  al  staie  of  the  ladies’  nerves  to  Miss  Har- 
I  rington,  very  pertinaciously  awaited  his  an¬ 
swer  from  her,  leaving  the  important  lady 
who  sat  beside  her  utterly  unnoticed.  Very 
timely,  therefore,  was  the  approach  of  the 
elder  of  the  two  gentlemen  to  the  other 
side  of  the  vehicle,  and  very  good-natured 
was  the  tone  in  which  he  informed  the 
greatly  excited  Mrs.  Roberts,  that  there  was 
no  further  cause  for  alarm. 

“  iiut  what  was  it  then,  sir?”  she  resum¬ 
ed,  in  a  more  tranquil  voice.  “  I  am  sure 
you  are  a  most  obliging  person,  and  if  there 
really  is  nothing  the  matter,  we  shall  one 
and  all  be  quite  pleased  witli  the  accident 
that  has  led  us  to  make  your  acquaintance. 
But  what  was  the  accident,  sir?” 

“  Your  horses  swerved,  nna’am,”  he  re¬ 
plied,  “and  as  there  is  a  very  awkward 
water-course  on  that  side  of  the  road,  I 
thought  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  in  giv¬ 
ing  them  a  twist  the  other  way.” 

Having  said  this,  he  made  his  bow,  and 
retreated,  and  perceiving  that  his  horse  had 
taken  leave  to  depart,  he  determined  upon 
following  him  to  his  livery-stables,  where 
there  was  little  doubt  but  he  would  find  him. 

“  I  must  look  after  my  horse,  Lynherry,” 
said  he,  as  he  walked  off  towards  the  town  ; 
“  you  had  better  ride  to  the  stables  and 
meet  me.” 

But  the  young  Lord  Lynberry  thought 
he  had  better  not  ride  in  any  direction 
w  hich  would  take  him  out  of  sight  of  those 
w’ondrous  eyes  which  had  first  become  visi¬ 
ble  to  him  from  the  dusty  vehicle  that  had 
borne  the  eclipsed  family  of  Robertses  to 
the  baths,  and  which  now  again  seemed  to 
him,  as  they  had  done  then,  ten  thousand 
times  more  enchanting  than  all  the  other 
eyes  in  the  world  put  together. 
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Meanwhile  the  feelings  of  the  Robertses 
were  of  a  very  mixed  description.  Poor 
Edward  had  become  quite  certain  about 
the  lord’s  being  a  lord,  and  knew  not 
whether  to  be  the  most  provoked  at  having 
been  seen  in  such  a  disgracefully  uncoach¬ 
manlike  scrape,  or  delighted  at  having  the 
young  nobleman  brought  into  parley  with 
his  family.  On  the  whole,  perhaps  the  lat¬ 
ter  feeling  predominated.  For  in  the  first 
place  it  was  not  the  young  lord  who  had 
first  perceived  his  blunder,  and  then  of¬ 
ficiously  interfered  to  set  it  to  rights,  and 
therefore  it  was  folly  to  be  angry  with  him ; 
SO  that  at  last  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  would  repay  all  the  civility  that  had 
been  shown  them  by  a  return  of  particular¬ 
ly  polite  civility  on  his  own  part  to  the 
young  lord,  while  his  angry  feelings  might 
find  vent  in  giving  a  different  sort  of  recep¬ 
tion  to  the  advances  of  the  actual  offender, 
who  he  was  pretty  sure  was  no  lord  at  all ; 
first,  because  he  had  jumped  off  his  horse 
so  exactly  like  a  common  groom  ;  and  next 
because  the  real  lord  had  not  answered  him 
a  single  word  when  he  told  him  to  meet  him 
at  the  stables. 

As  to  the  two  Miss  Robertses,  they  were 
altogether  in  such  a  state  of  agitation,  that 
it  would  have  been  very  difficult  for  them 
to  say  themselves,  whether  they  were 
most  teased  or  pleased  by  what  had  hap¬ 
pened.  Pleased  they  were,  greally  beyond 
their  powers  of  language  to  express,  by  the 
blessed  chance  which  had  brought  Lord 
Lynberry  to  take  off  his  hat  beside  their 
carriage — but  teased,  alas  1  they  were  also, 
to  a  degree  that  none  but  a  Miss  Roberts 
could  be,  at  the  utter  neglect  into  which 
their  own  charms  had  fallen,  while  his  ill- 
judging,  though  noble  eyes,  had  been  fixed 
with  such  inconceivable  pertinacity  on  the 
whitewashed  face  of  that  idiot  Bertha ! 
Mrs.  Roberts,  indeed,  with  her  usual  supe-] 
riority  to  the  rest  of  her  family,  felt  no 
doubt  whatever  about  the  matter.  She 
knew  that  Lynberry  must  be  Lord  Lynber¬ 
ry,  and  was  enchanted  by  the  adventure  ; 
she  neither  saw  nor  felt  that  its  obvious  advan¬ 
tages  had  any  draw  back  ;  and  when  Lord 
Lynberry,  alter  uttering  to  Bertha  ail  that 
it  w'as  well  possible  to  say  on  the  occasion, 
at  length  turned  to  her,  and  added,  that  he 
hoped  he  might  be  permitted  to  inquire  to¬ 
morrow  how  they  all  were  after  their  alarm¬ 
ing  accident,  she,  for  the  first  time,  felt 
her  conscience  perfectly  at  rest  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  lodgings. 

“  What  should  I  have  suffered  now/* 


thought  she,  “  if  I  had  taken  a  horrid,  little, 
cheap  lodging  !  1  should  have  been  ready 

to  sink  into  the  earth  !”  And  when,  with 
her  very  best  smile,  she  replied  to  his  lord¬ 
ship’s  civil  speech,  by  saying,  “  Mest  hap¬ 
py  !  the  Balcony  House,  my  lord,”  the 
whole  family  felt  a  thrill  of  delight  which 
overpowered  every  less  agreeable  sensation. 


While  the  family  pursued  their  way  to 
the  library,  and  occupied  themselves  there 
for  a  long  half  hour,  in  saying  and  doing 
every  thing  which  they  thought  most  likely 
to  attract  the  admiring  attention  of  the  va¬ 
rious  loungers  who  went  in  and  out,  the 
young  Lord  Lynberry  complied  with  the 
request  of  his  tutor,  for  such  w  as  the  office 
held  by  his  companion,  Mr.  Vincent,  and 
riding  to  the  livery-stables,  found  him  re¬ 
mounted  upon  his  runaway  steed,  and 
awaiting  his  arrival.  The  two  young  men 
then  rode,  as  they  had  before  intended, 
towards  La  Favorite,  one  of  the  grand 
duke’s  pretty  residences,  and  their  chat  as 
they  w'ent,  naturally  fell  upon  their  late  ad¬ 
venture. 

“  That’s  vhe  prettiest  girl  I  have  seen  at 
Baden,  Vincent,”  said  his  lordship. 

“  Which  girl,  my  lord  ?  1  thought  they 

were  all  pretty,”  was  the  reply. 

‘‘  You  soulless  monster!”  exclaimed  the 
young  nobleman.  ”  How  is  it  possible, 
you  can  class  the  angelic  creature  who  has 
left  an  impression  on  my  soul,  which  noth¬ 
ing  on  this  side  Heaven  can  ever  efface — 
how  is  it  possible  you  can  class  her  with 
the  sleek  looking,  long-eared  animals  who 
were  neart  Vincent,  you  are  my  tutor, 
but  you  must  forgive  the  liberty  1  take — I 
despise  you.” 

”  If  you  will  forgive  my  despicable  quali¬ 
ties,  I  will  forgive  your  superiority,”  re¬ 
plied  Mr.  Vincent,  ”  so  you  really  need  not 
put  the  least  restraint  upon  your  feelings, 
though  1  am  your  tutor.  But  why  do  you 
say  that  the  pretty  creatures  who  were  sta¬ 
tioned  near  your  divinity  had  long  ears? 
This  is  slander,  my  lord,  and  I  hold  myself 
bound  to  reprehend  you  for  it.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  your  lordship  never  saw  even  the 
tip  of  their  ears,  and  I  therefore  consider 
this  wanton  attack  upon  the  proportions  of 
that  unknown  member,  as  equally  ungene¬ 
rous  and  unjust.” 

‘‘ How  absolute  the  knave  is!  Do  not 
the  whole  race  of  pretty  young  ladies  look, 
every  mother’s  daughter  of  them,  like  prei- 
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ty  puppy-dogs,  with  their  long  silken  hair, 
hanging  down  on  each  side  of  their  soft  eyes 
and  unmeaning  noses,  precisely  like  the  orna 
mental  ears  of  those  valued  animals?  What 
I  call  a  beautiful  girl  is  one  who  on  the 
very  instant  you  first  look  at  her,  leaves 
you  without  power  to  decide  whether  she 
has  ringlets  or  no  ringlets,  whether  her 
eyes  be  black,  blue,  or  brown — whether 
her  nose  be  Greek,  Roman,  or  Egyptian ; 
or,  in  short,  of  any  thing  concerning  her, 
save  that  she  is  lovely.  Such  a  one  is 
this  transcendent  creature.  What  she  is, 
to  my  cost,  alas !  I  know  only  too  well ; — 
who  she  is,  I  must  learn  before  to-night’s 
ball ;  but  I  fear,  I  fear — ”  And  his  lord- 
ship  sighed  profoundly. 

“  What,  my  gracious  lord?” 

”  That  my  Lord  Southtown  will  not  ap¬ 
prove  my  choice,”  replied  the  young  no¬ 
bleman,  with  a  second  deep  sigh. 

”  Is  it  come  to  that  already?”  returned 
the  tutor,  laughing.  ”  Nay,  then,  the  fair 
creature  has  made  quick  work,  indeed. 
But  why  should  you  feel  so  suddenly  as¬ 
sured  of  paternal  opposition?  Your  father 
is  exceedingly  indulgent.” 

”  Out  on  thee,  thou  blind  guide!  You 
did  not  see  her  then,  I  presume,  entering 
the  town  last  night,  packed  up  amidst  bales 
and  boxes,  in  a  dusty  veterino  carriage,  and 
looking  like  a  diamond  set  in  coal.” 

”  No,  ray  dear  Lynberry,  I  certainly  did 
not.” 

Lord  Lynberry  turned  half  round  in  his 
saddle,  with  his  right  hand  firmly  resting 
on  the  back  of  his  steed,  and  in  this  atti¬ 
tude  took  a  deliberate  survey  of  the  person 
of  his  youthful  tutor. 

”  William  Harrington  Vincent,”  said 
he,  at  length,  ”  considering  that  you  really 
are  a  very-well-looking  fellow,  and,  as  1 
take  it,  not  yet  quite  thirty  years  old,  I  con¬ 
sider  you  as  an  object  little  less  worthy  ofj 
curiosity  than  the  Siamese  twins,  or  General 
Tom  'Phumb,  or  any  other  celebrated 
caprice  of  nature.  How,  in  the  name  of 
Heaven,  did  you  contrive,  last  night,  to 
pass  within  an  ell  of  that  angelic  being, 
and  remain  unconscious  of  the  fact  ?  I 
cannot  understand  you — I  cannot,  upon  my 
soul.” 

After  evincing  considerable  patience, 
and  perhaps  still  more  good  nature,  Mr. 
Vincent  did  at  length  get  tired,  very  tired, 
of  his  companion’s  rhapsodies  ;  and  having 
listened  in  silence  to  a  very  prolix  e.xposi- 
tion  of  his  firm  determination  never  to  mar¬ 


ry  any  other  woman  than  the  young  lady  in 
black,  who  had  so  nearly  been  thrown  into 
the  ditch,  he  replied,  by  saying, 

”  Do  you  know,  Lynberry,  I  think  this 
is  a  very  dull  road ;  what  say  you  to  a  gal¬ 
lop  back  to  the  library,  in  order  to  examine 
the  names  of  all  the  new  arrivals  ?  Who 
knows  but  we  may  find  that  of  the  future 
Countess  of  Southtown  among  them  ?” 

The  only  reply  to  this  was  the  sudden 
wheeling  round  of  the  young  nobleman’s 
horse,  a  movement  immediately  imitated 
by  his  companion,  and  then  they  both  set 
off,  ventre  d  terre^  on  their  return  to  Baden. 

The  bright  suggestion  of  Mr.  Vincent 
led  to  the  wished-for  result;  the  very  last 
names  inscribed  among  the  subscribers  to 
the  library  were  those  of  Mr.  Fitzherbert 
Roberts  and  family,  and  Miss  Harrington, 
Balcony  House. 

Had  his  lordship  forgotten  the  w’ords, 
Balcony  House,  so  proudly  spoken  by  Mrs. 
Roberts?  No.  It  lay  treasured  amongst 
all  that  he  considered  most  valuable  in 
the  very  safest  cell  of  his  memory. 

“  These  are  the  people,  Vincent,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  laying  his  finger  on  the  words  Bal¬ 
cony  House.  “  That  is  where  the  fat  wo¬ 
man  told  me  to  call  on  them,  and,  by  Heav¬ 
en,  my  adorable  is  your  namesake.  How 
do  we  know  that  she  may  not  be  a  cousin  ? 
Your  name  was  Harrington  before  your  fa¬ 
ther  changed  it  for  the  estate  that  he  has  so 
magnanimously  run  through.  How  do  we 
know  that  she  is  not  your  cousin,  Vincent? 
Tell  me,  you  well-born  tutor  you,  tell  me 
why  she  should  not  be  your  cousin  ?  Not 
all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards  could  make 
her  in  my  eyes  more  noble  than  I  think  her 
already.  But  it  might  make  matters  easier, 
you  know,  with  my  father.  Tell  me  why 
should  she  not  be  your  cousin  ?” 

‘‘I  do  not  say  she  is  not  my  cousin,  Lyn¬ 
berry,”  replied  the  tutor,  endeavoring  to 
look  grave ;  “  only  I  never  happened  to 
hear  of  such  a  cousin  as  far  as  I  can  remem¬ 
ber.” 

”  Remember  !  you  remember  nothing, 
Vincent,  except  a  parcel  of  hateful  old  book¬ 
learning,  that  had  better  be  forgotten.  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  the  world 
that  she  is  your  cousin,  and  I  shall  take  it 
very  ill  if  you  do  not  introduce  yourself  to 
her  as  a  relation.  Harrington  is  such  a 
very  uncommon  name,  that  it  is  exceedingly 
improbable  you  should  not  be  related.” 

”  I  will  make  whatever  inquiries  you 
please,  my  dear  friend,”  replied  Vincent ; 
‘‘only  it  is  but  right  to  inform  you  that  if 
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your  conjecture  prove  true,  my  claiming  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  her  in  consequence,  must 
be  quite  out  of  the  question.  1  know  of 
no  female  cousin,  but  one,  who  is  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  cousin-german  of  my  father’s,  which 
cousin-german  of  my  father’s  is  a  very 
worthless,  middle-aged  personage,  who  long 
ago  quarrelled  with  my  father  d  Poutrance, 
and  either  of  them  would  consider  any  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  family  of  the  other  a  sin 
and  a  shame  of  the  blackest  dye.  However, 

I  suspect  that  no  such  obstacle  exists  to  my 
making  the  acquaintance  of  the  young  lady, 
for,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  only  child  of  our 
hostile  cousin  is  still  quite  a  little  girl.” 

“  At  any  rate,  Vincent,  there  is  some 
comfort  to  be  found  in  the  name  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  she  is  with.  Fitzherbert  is  no  obscure 

name,  you  must  allow  that, 

«  «  «  « 

This  same  unobscure  name  of  Fitzher¬ 
bert  had  meanwhile  produced,  at  the  very 
least,  as  much  satisfaction  to  the  happy 
family  on  whom  it  had  been  so  unexppcted- 
ly  bestowed,  as  it  could  possibly  do  to  the 
enamored  young  viscount.  The  honor  was 
first  made  known  to  them  by  the  following 
address,  firmly  and  distinctly  written  on  a 
parcel  containing  some  trifling  pucrhases, 
made  by  the  young  ladies  in  the  universal 
magazine  annexed  to  the  circulating  libray. 

3Irs.  Fitzherbert  Roberts^ 

Balcony  House, 

Baden-Baden. 

As  the  handwriting  was  that  of  Edward, 
his  mother  and  sisters  naiurally  applied  to 
him  for  the  solution  of  this  pleasant-looking 
mystery  ;  and  none  but  a  proud  and  devoted 
mother  can  possibly  conceive  the  delight¬ 
ful  feelings,  which  swelled  the  bosom  of 
Mrs.  Roberts,  as  she  received  the  following 
answer. 

“  Why  you  did  not  suppose,  did  you,  that 
I  intended  to  go  on  everlastingly  to  the  end 
of  time  with  the  name  of  Roberts,  with  no¬ 
thing  in  nature  to  help  it,  except  just  what 
I  could  do  myself  in  the  way  of  setting  it 
off?  I  know  very  well  that  I,  and  the  girls, 
between  us,  with  a  little  ofyour  help,  mother, 
may  in  time  do  a  good  deal  towards  making 
it  talked  of.  But  leave  me  alone  for  giving 
matters  a  bit  of  a  shove,  when  I  am  in  a 
hurry.  I  am  up  to  a  thing  or  two,  ma’am, 
or  1  am  greatly  mistaken.” 

Was  there  ever  any  thing  like  him  ?” 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Roberts,  tears  of  maternal 
pride  actually  filling  her  eyes  as  she  spoke. 
“  I  dont  believe  there  is  such  another  from 
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one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other !  Doesn’t  it 
look  well,  and  sound  well,  girls?  The 
Fitzherbert  Robertses!  What  could  have 
put  it  into  your  dear  clever  head,  Edward  ?■’ 

“  Why  hearing  of  the  Montgomery 
Thompsons  at  Paris.  It  struck  me  at  once 
that  our  name  would  sound  just  as  well  as 
theirs  with  this  bit  of  a  flourish  to  it.  But 
you  do  net  know  all  yet,  mother.  I  could 
not  set  about  it  in  Paris,  you  know,  for  there 
we  had  sung  out  Roberts  and  Roberts  till  it 
was  impossible  to  change  the  tune ;  but  no 
sooner  did  I  know  for  certain  that  we  were 
going  to  make  a  regular  flitting  into  alto¬ 
gether  another  quarter  of  the  globe,  than  I 
went  to  a  little  engraver’s  shop  somewhere 
up  in  the  Marais,  quite  out  of  the  way,  and 
got  these  cards  printed’  Look  ?  are  they 
not  capital  ?  ” 

“Capital?  they  are  perfectly  divine!” 
exclaimed  Maria,  seizing  upon  one  of  them, 
and  pressing  it  in  rapture  to  her  lips. 

“  Without  any  exception,  Edward,  it  is  the 
very  cleverest  thing  I  ever  saw  done  in  my 
life.” 

Agatha,  who  had  been  listenincr  to  this 
explanation  with  very  earnest  attention,  now 
took  one  of  the  cards  in  her  hand  and  read 
aloud, 

Mr.  Fitzherbert  Roberts. 

3Irs.  Fitzherbert  Roberts. 

The  3Iisses  Fitzherbert  Roberts. 

“  Yes,  Edward,”  said  she,  “  the  thought 
certainly  does  you  great  credit — very  great 
credit.  In  so  young  a  man  I  do  think  it 
shows  great  talent — great  knowleilgeof  the 
world,  which,  after  all,  is  the  only  sort  of 
knowledge  of  any  real  use  to  human  beings. 
People  who  live  in  the  world  must  study  the 
world,  or  they  will  fare  very  badly  you  may 
depend  upon  it.” 

“  I  wish  your  father  could  hear  you,  Aga¬ 
tha,”  said  Mrs.  Roberts;  “  he  has  a  great 
respect  for  your  understanding,  and  if  he 
CO  iM  heir  you  express  your  opinion  on 
this  matter  in  the  adjnirable  way  you  have 
now  done,  I  think  it  might  be  very  useful, 
for  I  feel  a  good  deal  afraid  of  what  he  will 
say  about  it.” 

“  How  can  you,  even  in  joke,  mamma,  pre¬ 
tend  to  say  that  yon  are  afraid  of  my  fa¬ 
ther  ?”  replied  Agatha,  with  rather  a  con¬ 
temptuous  sneer,  “  1  should  certainly  think 
you  exceedingly  silly  if  you  were.  But  for 
a  woman  of  sense,  as  you  are,  who  contrives 
to  have  every  thing  so  comfortably  her  own 
way,  it  is  worse  than  silly  to  talk  so.” 
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“  By  reil  talent,  an  1  constant  rjood  man¬ 
agement,  Agatha,”  replied  Mrs.  Roberts,*'  I 
certainly  do  contrive,  for  the  sake  of  my  fam¬ 
ily,  to  have  things  a  good  deal  my  own  way, 
and  Heaven  have  mercy  upon  you,  children, 
if  this  ever  changes,  for  I  know  not  what 
would  become  of  you  !  You  would  turn 
back  again  from  butterflies  into  grubs,  in 
double  quick  time,  I  promise  you.  But 
though  I  do  have  my  own  way.  Miss  Agatha, 
in  some  things,  there  are  others  in  which  I 
cannot  at  all  feel  certain  of  it ;  or,  at  any 
rate,  not  without  having  a  monstrous  deal 
of  trouble  ;  and  this  clever  thought  of  Ed¬ 
ward’s  about  the  name,  is  just  a  case  in 
point.” 

“  Leave  the  governor  to  me  ma’am,” 
said  the  young  man  undauntedly,  “  I  will 
undertake,  soinehow  or  other,  to  prevent 
his  giving  you  any  trouble  alout  it.  How 
does  he  know  but  that  I  may  have  discov¬ 
ered  in  some  of  my  hard  reading  and  deep 
study  in  old  books,  and  records,  that  we  are 
a  branch  of  the  Robertses  who  had  years  and 
years  ago  a  right  to  the  name  of  Fitzherbert  ? 
or  I  might  tell  him,  you  know,  that  having 
left  one  or  two  trumpery  little  debts  at  Paris, 
which  I  shall  pay  when  I  marry  Bertha,  it 
will  be  quite  as  well  to  create  a  little  puz¬ 
zle  about  our  identity.  Somehow  or  other, 
never  mind  how,  I  will  bring  him  to  reason, 

you  may  depend  upon  it.” 

*  *  *  * 

There  are  some  points  too  obvious  for  an  j 
historian  to  mention;  such  for  instance  as 
the  absence  of  Miss  Harrington  during  the 
foregoing  conversation,  she  being  at  that 
time  taking  her  first  solitary  ramble;  as  like¬ 
wise  the  determination  of  going  to  the  soiree 
(lansantr.  to  which  the  Fitzherbert  Robertses 
had  all  arrived  within  half  a  second  of  learn¬ 
ing  that  such  an  asse.mhly  was  to  take  place. 
Such  things  are  too  self-evident  toneed  point¬ 
ing  out,  and  therefore  without  being  guilty 
of  any  important  omission,  our  travellers  may 
be  at  once  disjd ayed  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
crowded  ball  at  Baden,  When  their  inten¬ 
tion  of  goin  ;  there  had  been  first  mentioned 
to  Bertha,  she  had  said  that  she  should  pre¬ 
fer  staying  at  home  ;  but  when  Mrs.  Rob¬ 
erts,  taking  her  apart,  besought  her  as  a 
very  great  favor  to  go,  urging  moreover  the 
certainty  of  her  making  herself  more  re¬ 
markable  thin  was  quite  right  by  withdraw¬ 
ing  herself  from  the  habits  and  manners  of 
the  fimilywith  whom  her  aunt  had  thought 
proper  to  place  her,  she  yielded,  and  en¬ 
tered  the  crowded  ball-room  with  them  ac¬ 
cordingly.  No  young  ladies  had  ever  more 


quickly  obtained  an  insight  into  the  minia¬ 
ture  mysteries  of  fashion  than  the  Miss  Rob¬ 
ertses.  T o  go  early  to  a  parly  was  one  of  the 
many  acts  which  they  energetically  stigma¬ 
tized,  as  among  the  most  atrociously  vulgar 
sins  that  could  be  committed,  and  therefore, 
despite  the  longing  and  the  tedium  which 
they  all  endured  while  waiting  for  the 
^^fashionable  timef  they  never  transgressed 
the  regulations,  nor  did  they  now  permit 
themselves  to  enter  upon  the  festive  scene 
till  it  was  crowded  with  all  the  "  beauty 
and  fashion”  at  the  baths.  That  ball-room 
at  Baden-Baden,  with  its  decorative  shrubs 
and  flowers,  and  its  varied  specimens  of 
pretty  women  from  all  quarters  of  the  civil¬ 
ized  world,  is  a  brilliant  spectacle,  and  to 
Bertha  it  was  moreover  something  so  per¬ 
fectly  new  that  she  involuntarily  stood  still 
within  three  steps  of  the  threshold,  that  she 
might  look  about  her.  The  Roberts  faini- 
ly  were  greatly  shocked. 

“For  pity’s  sake,  Bertha !”  exclaimed 
Agatha,  “  do  not  look  so  horribly  new  !  Peo¬ 
ple  will  think  that  you  never  were  in  a  ball-* 
room  before  in  your  life.” 

“  I  never  was,”  replied  Bertha,  blushing 
very  beautifully,  and  hastening  onward. 
But  before  they  had  advanced  three  paces 
farther,  the  elegant  nonchalance  of  the  Miss 
Robertses  was  severely  tried  by  perceiving 
Lord  Lynberry  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
most  striking  groups  in  the  room,  apparent¬ 
ly  regaling  them  by  the  relation  of  some 
comical  anecdote,  for  the  whole  party  were 
listening  to  him  with  the  air  of  being  much 
amused.  As  they  passed  this  party  Miss 
Agatha  Roberts  happened  to  drop  her  fan, 
and  the  little  bustle  which  ensued  before  she 
could  recover  it  from  under  the  feet  of  one 
of  Lord  Lynberry’s  party,  caused  his  lord- 
ship  to  turn  round.  Few  triumphs  have 
ever  been  more  keenly  enjoyed  than  that 
which,  for  a  moment  at  least,  flashed  from 
the  eyes  of  Mrs.  and  the  Miss  Robertses, 
upon  seeing  the  gay  young  nobleman  sud¬ 
denly  quit  the  party  who  were  so  attentive¬ 
ly  listening  to  him,  and  approach  to  pay  his 
compliments  to  them.  A  complacent  sim¬ 
per  upon  the  fut  face  of  a  plump,  well- 
pleased,  hope-inspired  mother,  is  too  com¬ 
mon  a  sight  under  such  circumstances,  to. 
attract  any  attention  at  all:  and,  fortunately 
for  the  high  pretensions  of  the  Roberts  race, 
its  pretty  daughters  had  learned,  amongst 
other  minavderics^  to  receive  the  salutations 
of  all  the  gentlemen  whom  they  particular¬ 
ly  wished  to  attract,  with  no  demonstrations 
of  delight  more  obvious  to  the  ordinary 
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looker-on  than  a  little  nod  of  the  head  ;  for  as 
to  latent  smiles,  bouquet-sheltered  blushes, 
and  any  of  the  thousand  and  one  varieties 
of  eye-beams  which  may  lie  in  ambush  un¬ 
der  this  cold  abord,  nobody  whatever  but 
the  parties  principally  concerned  can  pos¬ 
sibly  know  any  thing  about  it.  So  the  Miss 
Robertses  stood  the  approach  of  Lord  Lyn- 
herry  admirably,  and  when  he  twisted  him¬ 
self  in  and  out  as  he  made  civil  speeches  to 
the  whole  party,  till  he  had  reached  the  side 
of  Bertha,  and  was  then  heard,  by  ears  too 
much  on  the  alert  to  lose  any  thing,  to  ask 
for  the  honor  of  her  hand  in  the  next  dance, 
nothing  like  emotion  of  any  kind  was  dis¬ 
cernible  beyond  what  might  be  expressed 
by  the  simultaneous  and  somewhat  ardent 
sniff  which  they  each  gave  to  their  bou¬ 
quets. 

But  Lord  Lynberry  understood  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  ball-room  quite  as  well  as  the 
Miss  Robertses,  and  by  no  means  intended 
that  the  newly  elected  idol  of  his  affections 
should  be  exposed  to  any  of  the  disagreea¬ 
ble  adventures  which  are  apt  to  arise  from 
close  companionship  with  disappointed 
beauties,  and  he  therefore,  with  a  quiet  ce¬ 
lerity,  that  did  infinite  honor  to  his  savuir 
vivre^  murmured  in  the  ear  of  Bertha,  “ex¬ 
cuse  me  for  a  moment,”  then  plunged  into 
the  crowd,  and  speedily  emerged  from  it 
again,  leading  captive  the  young  Irish  no¬ 
bleman,  whose  sonorous  name  of  Lord  Clan- 
ballggough  had  already  reached  the  ears  of 
the  Roberts  family,  and  also  a  small  and 
rather  premature  baronet,  called  Sir  Simp¬ 
son  Sanders.  These  two  highly  eligible 
partners  were,  as  quick  as  thought,  engaged 
to  dance  with  the  two  Miss  Robertses,  which 
may  suffice  to  explain  the  words  whispered 
by  Agatha  to  her  mother  when  she  placed 
her  fan  and  her  embroidered  pocket-hand- 
chief  in  the  maternal  hand,  “  A  tolerably 
successful  dibat.  Both  titles  !” 
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Tratwiated  from  tLe  “  Gilorin  desY!ontcmporairea  Illustres,”  ^ 
by  H.  I*  C. 

M.  Royer-Collard  is  the  venerable  patriarch  of 
I  the  Constitutional  Royalists  of  the  Restoration.” 

Tivton — Parliamentary  Orators,  f 

•  “  Has  there  been  for  a  half  a  century,  a 

system  which  has  been  followed,  a  ministry 
j  which  has  existed,  a  political  truth,  or  repu¬ 

tation,  which  has  lasted  seven  years? 
What  will  be  done  in  seven  years  ?  Who 
^  can  answer,  in  France,  this  question? 

I 
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They  will  continue  to  act  as  they  now  act : 
they  will  take  counsel  of  the  emergencies,  of 
the  vexations,  of  the  terrors,  or  of  the  hopes, 
by  which  they  are  surrounded.  Inconstan¬ 
cy  will  have  even  greater  authority.  There 
will  be  a  law,  they  tell  us,  that  will  ring  the 
knell  of  the  new  Chamber.  Yes,  there  will 
be  a  law,  several  if  you  will,  but  how  shall 
these  laws  obtain  the  respect,  which  was 
not  yielded  to  the  Charter  ?  They  no  longer 
kill  men,  thank  God,  but  they  kill  the  laws, 
when  they  find  them  a  restraint :  this  dis¬ 
cussion  is  an  example . Let  us  repel, 

as  a  present  corrupter,  that  increase  of 
power,  which  is  offered  to  us,  against  the 
Charter :  it  may  one  day  be  turned  against 
the  monarchy.” 

It  was  in  the  most  brilliant  days  of  the 
Restoration,  at  the  opening  of  the  ses¬ 
sion  of  1824,  that  M.  Royer-Collard  let  fall 
from  the  tribune,  the  grave  words,  which 
we  have  just  quoted.  A  murmur  of  incre¬ 
dulity  received  them :  they  predicted  a 
tempest,  and  the  sky  was  never  more  se¬ 
rene,  the  present  was  calm,  and  the  future 
appeared  radiant;  the  ancient  throne  of 
the  descendants  of  the  Capets  seemed  es¬ 
tablished  for  ever.  The  stranger  no  long- 
er  trod  our  soil,  our  wounds  were  healed, 
the  public  credit  was  restored,  the  bitter 
remembrance  of  our  humiliations  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  effaced.  A  Bourbon,  dying 
beneath  the  poignard,  as  the  Bourbons 
know  how  to  die,  had  offered  his  blood  as 
a  sacrifice  to  party  hatred ;  from  one  drop 
of  this  blood,  escaped  from  the  murderous 
weapon,  a  child  was  born,  and  excited 
France  had  saluted  with  acclamations  that 
cradle  placed  upon  a  tomb.  For  the  first 
time  for  fifty  years,  our  soldiers  had  march¬ 
ed  and  conquered  under  the  drapeau-blanc  ; 
the  expedition  to  Spain  had  attained  its  ob¬ 
ject,  notwithstanding  the  sinister  forebod¬ 
ings  of  the  opposition,  and  the  army  had 
had  to  regret  only  a  too  easy  triumph.  No¬ 
thing  was  then  wanting  to  the  restored  dy¬ 
nasty  ;  nothing,  save  wise  and  prudent 
friends.  Intoxicated  by  success,  the  Villele 
ministry  wished  to  profit  by  it :  the  opposi¬ 
tion  embarrassed  them  in  their  plans  :  it 
had  dissolved  the  Chamber,  and  the  electo¬ 
ral  colleges  had  been  convoked,  to  the  sound 
of  the  Te  Drum,  celebrating  the  surrender 
of  Cadiz.  The  Royalist  fervor  was  at  its 
height ;  M.  de  Villele  had  manceuvred  so 
much  and  so  well,  that  he  had  effected  a 
result  unknown  in  the  annals  of  constitu¬ 
tional  governments,  that  is  to  say,  the  most 
complete  electoral  victory,  ever  gain^jd  by 
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ministry.  The  opposition  of  the  left  had  muse  over  all  these  ruins  which  thou  hast 
almost  entirely  disappeared,  scarcely  seven  seen  accumulated  diirini(  fifty  years.” 
teen  voices  remained  ;  the  left  centre  pos-  There  is  now  in  the  Chamber  a  majestic 
sessed  butone  representative,  M.  Royer-Col-  old  man,  whom  the  eyes  of  the  public  rarely 
lard,  and  to  stifle  these  isolated  voices,  the  seek  on  the  upper  benches  of  the  centre, 
ministry  had,  under  its  orders,  a  phalanx  of  where  he  is,  as  it  were,  lost.  This  old  man 
four  hundred  and  ten  men,  whose  indepen-  is  still  robust,  although  he  is  approaching 
dence  may  be  inferred,  from  the  historical  his  eightieth  year  ;  a  reddish  perruque  cov- 
vote  of  one  among  them  (M.  de  La  Boessi-  ers  his  large  head  and  part  of  his  lofty  fore- 
dre)  :  “  I  vote  for  the  proposed  law,  because  head  ;  his  eyes  are  black  and  piercing  ;  his 
I  have  sworn  to  obey  my  king,  and  I  declare  somewhat  heavy  features  are  relieved  by  the 
that  I  will  also  vote  in  favor  of  all  proposi-  remarkable  expression  of  a  manly  and 
tions,  emanating  from  authority.”  haughty  physiognomy,  whose  gravity  is  not 

It  would  certainly  have  been  a  great  pity,  without  a  certain  shade  of  disdainful  irony, 
if  a  parliament  so  disposed  had  not  lived  The  dress  of  this  old  man  is  elaborate  ;  his 
beyond  the  five  years  assigned  by  the  Char-  person  is  somewhat  massive  ;  his  gestures 
ter;  so  M.  de  Villele  thought,  and  proposed  are  formal,  his  speech  is  solemn.  In  his 
immediately  to  his  majority,  to  annul  the  early  youth  he  was,  like  Demosthenes,  af- 
thirty-seventh  article  of  that  Charter,  and  to  flicted  with  a  kind  of  stammering;  like  the 
draw  up  a  lease  for  seven  years — seven  Greek  orator,  he  conquered  nature,  but  his 
years  was  little;  but  the  majority  being  delivery,  though  fine,  has  always  preserved 
once  gained,  nothing  could  prevent  it  from  in  its  slowness  a  trace  of  the  powerful  effort  of 
afterwards  giving  itself  and  the  ministry,  a  his  will.  Since  the  revolution  of  1830,  this 
patent  of  immortality.  And  it  was  at  the  old  man  has  appeared  but  twice  at  the  tri- 
nioment  when  this  arrangement  was  con-  bune,  he  then  spoke  what  he  had  upon  his 
eluded,  at  the  moment  when  the  new  Bel-  heart,  and  returned  to  his  silence  de  pessi- 
shazzar,  the  ministry,  had  given  itself  up  an  expressive  silence,  relieted  by  ges- 

in  peace  to  the  hopes  and  excesses  of  tri-  tures,  murmurs,  or  exclamations,  which  are 
umph,  that  the  solemn  voice  of  M.  Royer-  the  delight  of  his  neighbors,  for  if  they  are 
Collard  came  to  disturb  its  joy,  by  hurling  sometimes  coarse,  they  are  often  profound, 
at  its  head  the  prophecy  of  Daniel.  “  What  and  always  keen-pointed  and  original, 
will  be  done  in  seven  years?”  cried  the  M.  Royer-Collard  is  a  striking  example 
orator.  He  would  have  shuddered  had  the  of  the  nothingness  of  human  glory,  in  peri- 
future  been  entirely  unveiled  to  his  eyes  :  ods  of  transition,  in  those  times  when  the 
the  words  would  have  died  away  upon  his  old  order  is  no  more,  and  the  new  order  is 
lips,  if  a  voice  from  on  high  had  answered  ;  not  yet,  in  those  times  when  every  thing  is 
“  Before  seven  years,  this  ministry,  which  on  trial — men  and  things — when  nothing  is 
promises  itself  eternity,  shall  die  of  corrup-  permanent,  when  for  one  name  which  lives, 
tion  ;  but  it  shall  not  die  alone ;  it  will  de-  for  one  idea  which  remains,  a  thousand 
stroy  the  monarchy.  Before  seven  years,  ideas,  a  thousand  names  rise,  shine  a  day, 
the  government  of  the  Bourbons  shall,  by  and  disappear:  M.  Royer-Collard  has 
its  means,  have  become  impossible,  before  shone  more  than  a  day;  he  has  been  for 
seven  years,  thou  thyself  shalt  come  in  the  several  years  the  most  powerful  orator  of 
name  of  the  country,  to  make  a  last  and  the  Chamber,  the  most  popular  monarchist 
vain  summons  to  that  dynasty,  which  thou  of  France.  At  the  moment,  when  seven 
Invest,  and  which  is  hastening  to  its  fall,  electoral  colleges  were  disputing  the  honor 
and  then  three  days  will  suffice  to  annihi-  of  intrusting  to  him  their  mandate,  the 
late  the  work  of  fifteen  years,  and  to  send  French  press  was  resounding  with  his 
into  exile  three  generations  of  kings.  And  praises,  and  the  foreign  press  was  joining 
thou,  old  neglected  servant,  useless  Cas-  in  the  chorus.  Of  all  this  renown  what  re- 
sander,  after  having  exalted  thyself  under  mains?  An  echo,  which  is  becoming  faint- 
that  dynasty,  which  thou  couldst  not  save,  er  from  day  today,  and  a  few  finediscours- 
ihou  shalt  disappear  with  it  from  the  scene  es  buried  in  the  Monitcur^  that  vast  ceme- 
of  the  world ;  a  man  of  the  days  which  are  tery,  which  no  one  explores  but  those  car- 
no  more,  regretting  the  past,  scorning  the  niverous  animals  called  biographers.  And 
present,  despairing  of  the  future,  forgotten  yet  M.  Royer-Collard  belongs  to  history, 
by  some,  unknown  by  others,  a  stranger  to  and  should  there  remain  of  him  only  a  name, 
all,  thou  shalt  withdraw  from  the  tumult,  that  name  will  live  in  our  annals,  for  it  is 
to  converse  with  thy  own  thoughts,  and  closely  linked  with  all  the  remembrances  of 
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an  epoch,  which  was  not  without  gran-  minds,  the  the  imprudences  of  the  court, 
deur.  the  follies  of  emigration,  the  unbridled  arn- 

Pierre-Paul  Royer-Collard  was  born  in  bition  of  perverse  men,  and  the  disunion  of 
Champngne,  at  Sompuis,  near  Vitry-le-  the  King  and  the  National  Assembly. — 
Francais,  June  21,  I7G3,  of  a  family  of  Frightful  massacres  had  begun  to  stain  with 
landed  proprietors,  much  esteemed  in  the  blood  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  the  anarchi- 
couniry.  He  commenced  his  studies  at  cal  flood  already  threatened  to  submerge 
Chaumont,  in  a  college  of  Fathers  of  the  the  monarchy.  M.  Royer-Collard  was 
Christian  Doctrine,  a  teaching  congrega-  closely  associated  with  the  leaders  of  the 
tion,  of  which  one  of  his  uncles  was  Su-  Jacobin  party.  Most  of  these  men,  who 
perior.  From  Chaumont  he  w'ent  to  St.  then  embraced  each  other,  and  were,  at  a 
Omer,  to  another  college  of  doctrinaires^  future  day,  to  devour  each  other,  most  of 
where  he  completed  his  studies  and  was,  these  men,  whom  we  have  since  trausform- 
for  some  time,  a  Professor  of  Mathematics,  ed  into  fantastic  Titans,  have  remained,  to 
Distastes  leading  him  to  the  bar,  he  quilted  M.  Royer-Collard,  of  the  pure  and  simple 
St.  Omer  and  went  to  Paris  to  study  with  canaille.  Danton,  whom  he  had  known  at 
the  Procureur,  and  was  admitted  as  an  ad-  the  bar,  attempted  to  delude  him  into  the 
vocate,  at  the  moment  when  broke  out  the  club  of  the  Cordeliers,  but  in  vain ;  he  al- 
last  quarrel  between  the  judges  and  the  ready  foresaw  that,  once  separated  from  the 
court,  a  quarrel  soon  followed  by  the  con-  monarchy,  the  revoluti«>n  would  rush  di¬ 
vocation  of  the  States  General  and  the  oath  rectly  from  anarchy  to  despotism.  In  the 
of  the  jell  dc  paume,  the  first  date  of  the  meanwhile,  the  storm  was  increasing ;  it 
new  era.  was  already  dangerous  for  a  modkre  to  ven- 

The  young  advocate  saw  with  joy  the  ture  into  the  streets.  The  young  secretary 
symptoms  of  a  social  transformation,  which  of  the  commune  had  so  won  the  aflection  of 
was  to  open  a  wider  path  to  ideas  and  to  his  constituents,  that  when  he  repaired  to 
men.  lie  entered  into  the  revolutionary  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  water  carriers  of  the 
movement,  with  the  ardor  of  his  age,  tern-  Isle  St.  Louis  assembled  around  him,  and 
pered,  however,  by  the  profound  sentiments  accompanied  him,toproteci  his  person, 
of  moral  goodness  and  beauty,  derived  from  When  at  length,  on  the  lOth  of  August, 
a  truly  Christian  education.  royalty  was  overthrown,  when  the  guillo- 

Paris  had  been  divided  into  sections:  tine  began  its  work  in  the  P/ace  r/« 72 jr- 
M.  Royer-Collard  belonged  to  the  section  olution.  M.  Royer-Collard,  who  had  re- 
of  the  Isle  St.  Louis,  where  he  dwelt.  It  signed  his  office,  deemed  it  prudent  to  quit 
was  in  the  assembly  of  his  section,  that  the  Paris.  He  took  refuge  with  his  family  at 
orator,  who  was  subsequently  to  do  honor  Sompuis,  where  he  remained  concealed 
to  the  French  tribune,  made  his  first  cam-  during  the  terror,  and  which  he  did  not 
paign.  The  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  leave  till  May,  1707,  when  he  returned  to 
of  water  of  the  Isle  St.  Louis  were  not  Paris,  the  deputy  of  his  department  to  the 
Ciceros;  accordingly  the  first  discourse  of  Council  of  the  Five  Hundred.  There  he 
the  young  Royer-Collard  produced  a  prt>  associated  himself  with  Camille  Jordan, 
digious  effect.  He  was  unanimously  chos-  Barbe-Marbois,  Simeon.  Portalis,  and  the 
en  President,  by  the  sectionnaircs  ;  and  in  otiier  representatives  of  that  moderate  mon- 
this  capacity, he  was  soon  after  called  to  form  archical  party,  who  wished  to  restore  the 
part  of  the  municipality  of  Paris,  composed  revolution  to  the  point,  whence  it  departed 
of  one  represeu'tative  from  each  section,  in ’80.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  I8th  Fructi- 
The  council  of  the  coz/imw/ic  appointed  him  dor  blasted  tlie  hopes  of  the  royalists  ;  the 
assistant  secretary.  It  was  then  that  he  Directory,  aided  by  the  soldiers  of  Au- 
knew  and  loved  the  first  mayor  of  Paris,  gereau,  decimated  the  majority  of  the  coun- 
the  noble  and  unfortunate  Biiilly,  to  whom  cils.  Less  compromised  than  his  col- 
he  made  an  affecting  allusion,  forty  years  leagues,  M.  Royer-Collard  escaped  ban- 
after,  in  his  discourse  of  admission  into  the  ishment,  but  he  lost  his  election. 

French  Academy.  Under  the  direction  ol  M.  Royer-Collard,  having  returned  to 
Bailly,  he  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  private  life,  remained  in  Paris  and  formed 
measures,  adopted  to  repress  the  excesses  part,  conjointly  with  the  Abbe  de  Monies- 
of  a  delirious  populace,  measures  often  quio.  Messieurs  de  Clermont-Gallerande, 
unsuccessful,  for  the  springs  of  authorit}  Becquey,  and  Q,uatremsre  de  Quincy,  of  a 
were  alreatly  beginning  to  be  worn  out,  royalist  committee,  which  corresponded  di- 
under  the  influence  of  the  excitement  ol  rectly  with  Louis  Eighteenth  since  1830. 
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Many  reports  have  been  circulated  concern¬ 
ing  the  nature,  duration  and  acts  of  this 
committee.  Radical  journals  have  attacked 
the  probity  of  M.  Royer-Collard,  by  rep¬ 
resenting  him  as  receiving  on  one  hand,  in 
the  capacity  of  deputy,  the  appointment  of 
the  Republic  and  subsequently  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  as  Professor  at  the  Normal  School, 
and  as  accepting  on  the  other,  under  the 
name  of  M.  Remi,  the  pensions  of  Louis 
Eighteenth.  Radical  biographers  have  said 
that  these  assertions  remained  unanswered  : 
M.  Royer-Collard  himself  refuted  them  in 
a  letter,  inserted  in  the  JMonitcur  of  the 
19ih  of  January  1831. 

Towards  1803,  M.  Royer-Collard,  wea¬ 
ry  of  transmitting  advice  and  remonstran¬ 
ces  which  were  disregarded,  despairing  of 
the  triumph  of  a  cause,  which  was  each 
day  more  compromised  by  its  agents,  re¬ 
nounced  all  intercourse  with  his  illustrious 
correspondents,  and  withdrew  from  the  po¬ 
litical  world,  to  devote  himself  entirely  to 
study  and  meditation. 

These  years  of  retirement,  which  were 
protracted  till  1811,  were  not  lost;  disgust- 
ted  witli  politics,  M.  Royer-Collard  turn¬ 
ed  to  philosophy.  He  there  found  the  true 
sphere  of  his  genius,  and  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  his  glory;  after  eight  years  of 
solitary  study,  he  was  suddenly  nominated 
by  M.  de  Fontanes,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Literature,  and  appointed  to  a  Chair  of 
Philosophy,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
X\\Q  spkdnlites  the  time,  who  knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  him.  Two  years  after,  M.  Royer- 
Collard  quited  his  Chair,  leaving  in  sci¬ 
ence  a  trace,  which  has  not  yet  been  effaced. 
M.  Royer-Collard  has  written  nothing  in 
philosophy  except  one  discourse,  pronounc¬ 
ed  and  published  in  1813,  which  is  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  his  lectures,  and  a  few  fragments, 
which  one  of  his  most  brilliant  disciples, 
M.  Jouffroy,  has  collected,  and  appended  to 
his  able  translation  of  the  TForZr.s  of  Reid; 
his  teaching  continued  but  two  years,  it 
bore  upon  only  one  point,  the  analysis  of 
the  huJiian  understanding  and  will,  and  yet 
he  is  justly  considered  as  the  founder  of 
the  present  school ;  his  fame  is  almost  as 
philosophical  as  political,  or  rather  his  pol¬ 
icy  is  only  his  philosophy  applied  to  affairs. 
It  is  then  necessary  for  us  to  speak  first  of 
the  philosophy  of  M.  Royer-Collard. 

When  he  took  possession  of  his  Chair, 
alone,  unknown,  without  precedents,  with¬ 
out  disciples,  the  school  of  Co.ndillac  w’as 
every  where  predominant,  and  the  Trea¬ 
tise  on  Sensations  formed  the  basis  of  all 


philosophy.  Sensualism,  an  excellent  lever 
of  destruction,  had  performed  wonders  in 
the  hands  of  the  encyclopedists.  The  rev¬ 
olution  being  accomplished,  the  doctrine 
still  survived,  but  retained  only  a  factitious, 
powerless  and  sterile  existence,  when 
Royer-Collard  had  the  honor  of  giving  it 
the  first  blows,  by  attacking  it  at  once  in 
its  principles  and  its  conseijuences.  Rest¬ 
ing  upon  the  works,  then  unknown  in 
France,  of  the  Scotch  school  of  Reid  and 
Dugald  Stewart,  he  opposed  the  philosophy 
of  Condillac,  on  its  own  ground,  psychol¬ 
ogy  ;  he  proved  that,  from  the  moment  w  hen 
it  admitted  that  sensation  is  the  only 
source  of  knowledge,  it  deprived  the  human 
soul  of  all  other  preceptions  than  those  of 
the  senses;  and  consequently  could  explain 
neither  the  psychological  facts,  which  come 
within  the  domain  of  consciousness,  nor  the 
ideas  of  substance,  cause,  time,  and  space, 
which  are  not  the  less  real,  because  they  are 
not  objects  of  sense.  He  attacked  it  like¬ 
wise  in  a  moral  and  practical  point  of  view; 
by  maintaining  that,  notwithstanding  the 
spiritualism  of  the  master,  the  system  of 
Condillac,  forcibly  carried  out  to  the  denial 
of  the  Deity,  and  to  the  morality  of  inter¬ 
est,  led  inevitably  to  the  most  complete  ma¬ 
terialism  ;  that,  in  short,  the  Catechisme  de 
Volncy  was,  in  morals,  the  necessary  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  Treatise  on  Sensations. 

Being  unable  to  develope  here  the  rea¬ 
soning  of  M.  Royer-C»)llard,  we  shall  con¬ 
tent  ourselves  with  saying  that  it  had  en¬ 
tire  success,  and  that  in  tw'o  years,  by  the 
power  of  that  eloquence,  grave,  lofty,  aus¬ 
tere,  destitute  of  ornament,  but  armed  with 
inflexible  logic,  the  doctrine  of  Condillac 
was  overthrown.  The  teaching  of  M. 
Royer-Collard  was  rather  critical  than 
dogmatical  ;  he  had  not  time  to  replace 
what  he  had  destroyed  :  that  task  was  re¬ 
served  for  his  disciple  and  successor  M. 
Cousin,  who  was  destined  to  surpass  his 
master,  and  to  establish,  on  the  ruins  of 
sensualism,  the  foundations  of  that  rational 
eclectic  school,  so  triumphant  and  so  popu¬ 
lar  fifteen  years  since,  and  so  much  oppos¬ 
ed  in  our  day. 

Before  entering  upon  the  political  career 
of  M.  Royer-Collard,  we  will  describe  the 
general  impression  made  upon  us,  by  an 
attentive  perusal  of  a  collection  of  dis¬ 
courses  pronounced  by  him,  upon  different 
subjects  and  under  different  circumstances. 
M.  Royer-Collard  was  not  a  common  poli¬ 
tician,  applying,  well  or  ill,  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  general  ideas,  to  the  management  of 
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men  and  affairs.  He  was,  above  all  else,  a  livered  in  1820,  the  absolute  conditions 
philosopher,  an  advocate  of  constitutional  of  our  government,  because  they  are  the 
law.  The  tribune  was  for  him  a  pulpit,  in  absolute  wants  of  France.  Separate  liber- 
which  he  appeared  as  a  doctor  of  law.  The  ty  from  legitimacy,  and  you  return  to  bar- 
orator  felt  himself  a  theorist,  he  rarely  im-  barism  ;  separate  legitimacy  from  liberty, 
provised.  He  was  accustomed  to  lay  down  and  you  bring  back  those  horrible  contests, 
an  axiomatique  formula,  from  which  to  draw  in  which  both  were  overthrown.” 
a  series  of  rigorous  deductions.  A  short  The  indissoluble  union  of  legitimacy  and 
speech  addressed  by  him  to  the  electors  of  liberty,  upon  a  footing  of  complete  and  ab- 
Marne,  in  1816,  affords  a  good  specimen  of  solute  equality,  was  the  fundamental  doc- 
his  style.  trine  of  M.  ‘ Royer-Collard.  This  was  a 

“The  king  is  legitimacy ;  legitimacy  is  true  metaphysical  chimera;  and  it  is  be- 
order;  order  is  repose;  repose  is  obtained  cause  he  alone  professed  this  theory,  in 
and  preserved  by  moderation,  a  lofty  virtue,  good  faith,  without  restriction  or  reserve, 
which  policy  borrows  from  morality;  mod-  that  Collard  is  distinguished,  not  only  from 
eration,  the  natural  attribute  of  legitimacy,  the  constitutional  moderes  of  the  Restora- 
is  then  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  lion,  but  also  from  the  doctrinaires ^  of 
true  friends  of  France.”  whom  he  has  been  considered  the  chief,  a 

Imagine  this  syllogism  expanded  into  a  title  which,  par  parenthesis,  he  has  always 
fine  discourse,  and  you  will  have  M.  Royer-  refused.  All  desired,  like  him,  to  see  a 
Collard,  who  never  abandons  this  dogmati-  good  understanding  established  between  le- 
cal  form.  gitimacy  and  liberty  ;  but  to  them,  the  exis- 

It  would  seem,  at  first  view,  that  a  policy  tence  of  the  legitimate  dynasty  was  a  guar- 
exact  in  its  exposition  as  a  theorem,  must  antee  of  social  order,  and  nothing  more  ; 
be  especially  distinguished  by  consistency,  while  to  him  it  was  theconsecration  of  an  ab- 
must  remain  homogeneous  in  all  times,  and  solute  right,  without  which  every  combina- 
never  involve  a  contradiction.  It  is  not  so,  tion  was  radically  defective.  All  admitted, 
however;  and  we  know  no  more  striking  as  a  pis-a//er  between  the  legitimate  mon¬ 
example  of  the  weakness  of  systems,  in  archy  and  the  republic,  a  middle  course 
the  presence  of  passions  and  of  facts, than  the  which  he  never  admitted,  and  often,  in  con- 
colleciion  of  remarkable  discourses,  deliv-  fidential  conversation,  during  the  darkest 
ered  during  fifteen  years,  by  M.  Royer-Col-  days  of  the  Restoration,  when  those  who 
lard.  Each  of  the  discourses,  considered  were  called  his  disciples  compared  it  with 
by  itself,  is  a  model  of  logic;  it  is,  from  be-  the  English  Revolution  of  1688,  he  oppos- 
ginning  to  end,  an  eloquent  syllogism  ;  take  ed  and  silenced  them.  Attached  by  prin- 
all  these  syllogisms  and  compare  them,  and  ciple  and  by  affection  to  the  Bourbt  ns  of 
you  will  perceive  enormous  inconsistencies,  the  elder  branch,  he  always  considered 
the  more  astonishing,  because  strictly  de-  them  inseparable  from  monarchy.  And 
duced  from  formulas  perfectly  contradicto-  yet  he  desired  liberty  and  he  regarded  it, 
ry.  From  the  commencement  to  the  end  not  as  a  concession  necessary  de  facto,  re- 
of  the  Restoration,  M.  Royer-Collard  was  vocable  de  jure,  but  as  a  primordial  and 
wavering — himself  and  his  logic — between  inalienable  right.  To  reconcile  these  two 
two  principles,  for  which  he  felt  an  equal  hostile  theories  was  the  thought  of  his  life ; 
affection  ;  legitimacy  and  liberty.  He  has,  a  chimerical  thought,  the  thought  of  a  phi- 
upon  these  two  principles,  ideas  equally  ab-  losopher,  which  impelled  him  to  develope, 
solute ;  he  does  not  admit,  for  an  instant,  according  to  the  alternations  of  the  com- 
that  one  can  exist  without  the  other,  and  bat,  contrary  theories  equally  absolute,  un- 
he  defends  each  by  turns,  with  axioms  til  the  moment  when  one  of  the  adversaries 
which  destroy  one  another.  having  destroyed  the  other,  he  wished  once 

As  a  metaphysiciati,  M.  Royer-Collard  for  all  to  be  consistent,  and  sacrificed  him- 
was  occupied  with  fixing  and  describing  self  politically,  upon  the  grave  of  legitima- 
the  necessary  relations  of  the  physical  and  cy. 

the  moral,  the  soul  and  the  body.  As  a  Thus  the  same  man  who,  in  1820,  to  de¬ 
politician,  he  perceived  analogous  relations,  fend  a  moderate  ministry,  supported  by 
between  legitimacy  and  liberty.  Social  life  royalty  and  attacked  by  an  ultra-royalist 
without  one,  appeared  to  him,  as  impossible  majority,  pronounced  the-e  solemn  words, 
as  human  life  without  the  other.  “  Legiti-  “The  day  when  the  government  shall 
mate  monarchy  and  liberty  are,”  said  he,  exist  only  by  the  majority  of  the  Chamber, 
in  a  discourse  on  the  law  of  elections,  de-  the  day  when  it  shall  be  established  as  a 
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fact,  that  the  Chamber  can  reject  the  min¬ 
isters  of  the  kinjr,  and  impose  upon  him 
Others,  who  shall  be  its  own  ministers,  up¬ 
on  that  day  shall  be  destroyed  not  only  the 
Charter,  but  our  royalty  ;  that  independent 
royalty  which  protected  our  fathers,  and 
from  which  alone,  France  has  derived  all 
the  liberty  and  prosperity  she  has  ever  en¬ 
joyed  ;  upon  that  day  we  shall  be  a  repub¬ 
lic.” 

The  same  man  who  pronounced  these 
words,  ten  years  after,  in  1830,  under  dif¬ 
ferent  circumstances,  maintained,  with 
equal  solemnity,  the  opposite  side  of  the 
question,  and  presented  to  royalty,  to  the 
Charter,  that  famous  address  of  the  2*21, 
which  placed  it  between  a  change  of  min¬ 
istry  and  a  revolution. 

The  political  life  of  M.  Royer-Collard 
abounds  with  contradictions  of  this  kind  ; 
but  let  us  hasten  to  add,  that  if  these  con¬ 
tradictions  are  more  conspicuous  in  him, 
it  is  because  they  are  more  disinterested 
and  more  fearless  in  their  dogmatism. 
They  exist  in  all  times,  but  they  were  es¬ 
pecially  glaring  during  the  Restoration. 
In  the  contest  of  fifteen  years’  duration 
which  the  constitutionalists  and  royalists 
maintained  upon  the  ground  of  the  Charter, 
they  did  nothing  but  exchange  principles,  i 
Like  the  two  champions  of  Shakspeare, 
Hamlet  and  Laertes,  they  changed  rapiers 
in  the  heat  of  the  combat.  Possessed  of 
power,  the  constitutionalists  sought  defen¬ 
sive  weapons  in  the  arsenals  of  the  royal¬ 
ists,  who  in  their  turn  armed  themselves  for 
the  olfensive,  with  the  constitutional  sword. 
Arguments  varied  with  positions.  The 
liberal  left  was  more  consistent,  for  the  ex¬ 
cellent  reason,  that  it  always  attacked  and 
was  never  compelled  to  defend  itself.  If 
it  had  attained  power,  as  has  since  been 
proved,  it  would  have  argued  like  all  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

In  1814,  M.  Royer-Collard  returned 
with  the  Bourbons  to  political  life.  Louis 
the  Eighteenth  had  too  good  a  memory  and 
too  much  sense,  to  forget  his  former  cor¬ 
respondent.  But  we  shall  pass  over  this 
portion  of  the  life  of  Collard,  as  it  is  too 
well  known  to  require  comment.  His  dis¬ 
courses  against  the  right  of  primogeniture, 
against  the  ridiculous  and  atrocious  law  of 
sacrilege,  against  that  law  suppressing  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  which  its  unfortunate 
author  called  “  the  law  of  justice  and  love,” 
these,  and  many  others  will  survive  as 
models  of  parliamentary  eloquehce. 

Those  who  have  not  heard  M.  Royer- 


Collard,  should  read  him.  His  discourses, 
carefully  elaborated,  lose  little  in  the  peru¬ 
sal,  but  the  most  minute  analysis  can  give 
but  an  incomplete  idea  of  that  eloquence, 
at  once  austere  and  fervent,  concise  and 
comprehensive,  lucid  and  solemn,  of  which 
the  style  is  always  perfect,  and  the  thought 
always  monumental  in  its  proportions. 
The  Academy  wishing  to  honor  the  French 
tribune,  in  the  person  of  M.  Royer-Collard, 
enrolled  him  among  its  members,  in  1827. 

The  honest  but  feeble  Mariignac  min¬ 
istry  could  not  save  the  dynasty  :  the  Pc> 
lignac  ministry  completed  its  destruction. 
An  abyss  yawned  to  engulf  it,  when  M. 
Royer-Collard,  the  President  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber,  and  the  organ  of  parliamentary  sove¬ 
reignty,  crossed,  for  the  last  time,  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  the  Tuilleries.  With  a  voice  al¬ 
ways  grave,  but  at  that  moment  deeply 
agitated,  this  old  servant  of  legitimacy  pro¬ 
nounced  it  arret  de  mart.  Collard  antici¬ 
pated  a  revolution  as  little  as  did  Charles 
Tenth,  and  desired  it,  as  little  :  but  the 
principle  of  the  right  of  the  Chamber  be¬ 
ing  once  admitted  by  it,  and  rejected  by 
royalty,  the  revolution  ensued  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  consequence ;  M.  Royer-Collard  was 
painfully  affected  by  it.  Being  nominated 
Vice-President  of  the  Chamber,  he  refused 
to  be  present  at  the  coronation  of  Louis 
Philippe  and  the  signing  of  the  proces  ver¬ 
bal.  When  all  was  at  length  consummat¬ 
ed,  he  re-entered  the  Chamber,  but  sad, 
indifferent,  silent,  like  a  man  whose  polit¬ 
ical  life  is  ended.  When  he  saw  the  very 
principle  of  the  peerage  assailed,  he  de¬ 
parted  from  his  silence,  to  pour  forth  his 
j  indignation  against  the  triumphant  deinoc- 
I  racy  ;  he  pronounced  the  funeral  eulogy  of 
Perier,  and  at  his  tomb  he  dared  to  say,  that 
he  praised  him  especially,  for  having  nei¬ 
ther  desired  nor  promoted  the  revolution 
of  July.  During  the  discussion  of  the 
laws  of  September,  he  defended,  for  the 
last  lime,  the  press,  which  he  had  by  turns 
attacked  and  defended. 

He  has  not,  since  then,  appeared  at  the 
tribune :  he  goes  to  the  Chamber,  in  spite 
of  himself,  carried  thither  by  a  habit  of 
twenty-five  years’  duration  :  when  there,  he 
mutters,  but  never  speaks.  The  politics, 
the  literature,  the  men,  and  the  things  of 
the  present  day  are  regarded  by  him  with 
one  sentiment — the  most  complete  con¬ 
tempt.  The  present  generation  repays  his 
disdain  with  forgetfulness,  and  he  consoles 
himself  for  being  forgotten,  by  scoffing 
alike  at  his  friends,  his  admirers,  his  ene- 
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mics  and  the  public :  for  it  is  not  one  of 
his  least  singular  traits,  that  he  unites  the 
most  solemn  gravity  with  the  most  cut¬ 
ting  irony.  VVe  have  elsewhere  styled  M. 
Koycr-Collard  the  Plato  of  the  doctrine^ 
and  this  is  true  of  the  public,  majestic, 
and  calm  side  of  his  character ;  in  private 
h3  is  rather  its  Aristophanes,  lie  does 
not  sharpen  the  mot  like  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
he  does  not  polish  it,  he  does  not  pre¬ 
pare  it,  he  improvises  it.  As  it  occurs  to 
him,  so  he  e.xpresses  it — cynical  or  gra¬ 
cious,  it  matters  little :  and  these  mots  are 
the  more  highly  esteemed,  because  utter¬ 
ed  with  a  majestic  calmness,  a  true  and 
simple  seriousness,  which  doubles  their 
value.  Thus  he  will  say  of  an  orator, 
whom  his  neighbor  calls  a  fool,  “  He  is 
not  a  fool,  he  is  the  fool.”  He  will  de¬ 
scribe  two  statesman  thus  :  “  tiuch  an  one 
has  not  the  sentiment  of  good  and  evil, 
such  an  one  has  it  but  goes  beyond  it.” 
His  witticism,  concerning  the  Chamber 
in  the  times  of  the  Coalition,  is  well 
known :  “  I  have  seen  better,  1  have  seen 
worse,  but  I  never  saw  such  an  one.” 

This  epigrammatic  manner  does  not 
prevent  M.  Royer-Collard,  from  being  one 
of  the  kindest  and  best  dispositions,  one  ol 
the  linest,  noblest  and  most  estimable  char¬ 
acters  of  the  age.  His  private  life  is  ad¬ 
mirable  hr  its  purity  and  dignity.  A 
stranger  to  intrigue,  scorning  honors  and 
riches,  entirely  devoted  to  the  holy  domes¬ 
tic  artections,  severely  tried  in  these  affec¬ 
tions,  by  the  recent  loss  of  a  beloved  daugh¬ 
ter,  sustained  by  the  love  of  her  who  re¬ 
mains  to  him,  the  noble  old  man  is  peace¬ 
fully  closing  in  obscurity  a  glorious  life, 
wliuse  constant  thought  has  been  the  wel¬ 
fare  and  greatness  of  his  country. 


Arch-eological  Museum  at  Athens. — A  let¬ 
ter  from  Athens,  of  November  14,  says:  “  The 
Government  has  conceived  the  idea  of  founding  u 
national  Archieologicul  Museum,  in  whicli  are  to 
be  i»laced  the  various  antiques  at  present  di  posit¬ 
ed  HI  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  us  well  us  all  that 
may  be  iiereafter  di  covered  or  purchased  by  the 
.Stale.  It  is  intended  to  unite  models  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Greek  buildings  still  existing  in  Greece  and 
elsewhere,  as  well  as  casts  of  all  inscriptions  that 
are  now  to  be  seen  either  in  Greece  or  other 
countries,  copies  of  paintings,  Ucc  ;  so  that  the 
new  museum  will  contain,  either  in  original  or 
copies,  the  most  remarkable  otijects  remaining  of 
ancient  Greece.  Funds  are  to  be  applied  for  to 
the  Chambers  for  curiying  out  this  design,  and 
the  new  museum  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Acropolis. 
— AUientcum. 
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From  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review. 

1.  The  Chinese  Repository.  Vols.  VH. — 
XH.  Canton. 

2.  Ijceture  on  the  War  with  China,  deliv¬ 
ered  before  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  Deccmbir,  1841.  By  the  lion. 
John  Quincy  Adams,  of  Massachusetts, 
United  IStates  of  America. 

3.  yin  Aidc-dc-Camp' s  Recollections  of 
Service  in  China.  By  Captain  Arthur 
Cunynghame.  2  vols.  London.  Saun¬ 
ders  and  Oiley.  1844. 

4.  Narrative  of  the  Voyage  and  Services  of 
the  Nemesis  ;  from  the  Notes  of  Commo¬ 
dore  W.  11.  Hall,  R.  N.,  with  personal 
Observations  by  \V.  1).  Bernard,  Bsq., 
A.  M.  Oxon.  Second  Edition.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Colburn.  1844, 

5.  Rifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Morrison 
Kducational  Society  for  the  Year  end¬ 
ing  September  28,  1843.  Macao:  S. 
Wells  Williams.  1843. 

6.  Notices  of  China,  ISpc.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  C.  31ilne.  (Manuscript.) 

It  is  important  to  consider  at  the  present 
moment  the  state  of  our  relations,  com¬ 
mercial,  political,  and  religious,  with  the 
Celestial  Empire.  The  subject  may  be 
said  to  be  almost  new  :  for  though  Cnina, 
within  a  few  years,  has  attracted  a  great, 
though  not  a  disproportionate  share  of  pub¬ 
lic  attention,  more  has  been  said  of  the 
brilliant  achievements  of  the  late  war — so 
calculated  to  strike  the  imagination  ;  more 
of  the  history — so  uncertain, — of  the  anti¬ 
quities — so  little  understood, — of  the  man¬ 
ners — so  quaint  and  apparently  barbarous 
— of  the  petiple  ; — far  more  has  been  said 
of  all  these,  than  of  the  hopes  that  may  be 
legitimately  entertained,  of  profitable  inter¬ 
course  with  our  new  allies.  Absolute  si¬ 
lence,  it  is  true,  has  not  been  maintained 
on  this  branch  of  the  question.  But  the 
speculations  indulged  in  have  generally 
been  so  vague  and  indeterminate  as  to  Hy 
the  grasp  ot  criticism,  and  dissolve  if  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  operation  of  analysis.  When 
retluced  to  any  tangible  form,  they  invaria¬ 
bly  present  themselves  in  some  such  shape 
as  this — that  wonderful  things  are  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  On  what  ground,  lew  give  them¬ 
selves  the  trouble  to  inquire. 

Political  writers  in  England  are,  indeed, 
compelled  to  base  their  conclusions  re¬ 
specting  China  upon  a  scanty  foundation. 
T’here  are  a  great  many  notions  Boating 
up  and  down  in  society  that  are  useful  to 
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awaken  curiosity  and  promote  iiupiiry,  but 
will  not  bear  the  weight  of  the  least  sys¬ 
tematical  superstructure.  A  steady  gaze 
disperses  those  shadowy  materials,  and  re¬ 
veals  the  extent  of  our  poverty.  It  is  not 
the  object  of  the  present  article  to  explain, 
but  in  some  slight  degree  to  remedy,  this 
state  of  things.  Though  many  of  the  valu¬ 
able  facts  brought  home  by  those  who  figur¬ 
ed  in  the  war,  or  in  ihe  negotiations  that 
accompanied  and  succeeded  it,  have  been 
suppressed  by  the  foreign  office,  a  good 
de<d  has  transpired  in  printed  works, 
or  been  communicated  in  familiar  conver¬ 
sation.  We  purpose  to  give  a  general 
sketch  of  the  relative  position  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  and  the  British  ernpiies,  principally 
with  the  object  of  leading  the  mind  of 
the  reader  to  contemplate  the  nature  and 
amount  of  the  mutual  influence  they  are 
to  exercise.  No  attempt  will  be  made  to 
enter  into  detail.  It  will  be  impossible 
at  present  to  do  more  than  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  intercourse  that  is  to  exist 
henceforward. 

Few  persons  have  any  accurate  know¬ 
ledge  of  what  has  taken  place  in  China 
since  the  signing  of  the  supplementary 
treaty,  or  what  has  been  the  result  of  our 
commercial  operations  there.  No  more 
striking  proof  of  this  can  be  given  than  the 
fact,  that  the  misrepresentations  of  a  French 
paper  with  respect  to  certain  provisions  of 
the  treaty  itself,  found,  a  little  while  ago, 
almost  implicit  credence  in  England ;  at 
least  a  great  many  mercantile  men,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
public,  were  deceived ;  and  it  was  not  un¬ 
til  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  himself,  at  the  din¬ 
ner  given  him  by  the  merchants  of  the  City 
of  London — and  this  by  the  bye  was  the  only 
plain  piece  of  information  that  ventured  to 
present  itself  amidst  the  crowd  of  courtly 
compliments  on  that  occasion — distinctly 
denied  that  any  blunder  had  been  made  by 
us,  or  any  advantage  gained  by  the  Chinese. 
It  would  be  useless  to  multiply  similar  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  popular  ignorance,  which  is 
very  extensively  shared  even  by  the  press. 
Among  the  honorable  exceptions  we  may  i 
particularize  the  ‘  Morning  Chronicle,’ 
which,  in  its  .view  of  the  money  market 
and  summary  of  city  news,  as  well  as  else¬ 
where,  exhibits  great  familiarity  with  all 
questi«)ns  relative  to  the  China  trade. 

In  discussing  the  present  posture  of  af¬ 
fairs,  we  cantiot  altogether  avoid  saying 
something  of  the  war,  just  as  it  is  difficult 
to  contemplate  a  calm  without  recurring  to 


the  storm  that  preceded.  Wc  are  invited 
to  do  so  by  two  works  which  have  recently 
made  their  appearatice.  One  of  these  is  hy 
Captain  Arthur  Cunynghame,  and  merits 
the  tiame.  of  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  book, 
quite  such  a  book  as  one  would  like  to  read 
about  a  country  of  which  we  had  never  be¬ 
fore  heard,  and  might  never  wish  to  hear 
again,  incomplete,  of  course,  with  reference 
to  the  general  subject,  but  quite  satisfactory 
as  far  as  it  goes.  Interspersed  throughout, 
are  capital  anecdotes,  comic  stories,  and 
amusing  personal  adventures;  but  there  is 
also  a  good  deal  of  political  itiformation  com¬ 
municated  carelessly,  as  if  the  writer  was 
nut  anxious  to  show  that  he  had  thought 
much  of  the  subject.  Occasionally  there 
are  passages  of  a  higher  strain,  in  which 
Captain  Cunynghatne,  irresistibly  influ¬ 
enced  by  his  subject,  approaches  the  dig- 
tiity  of  history,  'rhere  is  no  eflVirt  observ¬ 
able,  but  the  reader’s  mind  siiddcnly  feels 
itself  carried  along  and  kindled  by  the 
sparks  of  enthusiasm  that  pass  into  it  like 
the  electric  fluid,  through  the  medium  of 
ink  and  paper.  The  description  of  the 
ascent  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  impresses 
us  with  a  very  high  idea  of  the  author’s 
powers.  The  topic  certainly  was  worthy 
to  employ  the  pen  of  a  Thucydides.  A 
whole  fleet  and  army,  brought  from  the  op¬ 
posite  quarter  of  the  globe,  projected  into 
the  heart  of  one  of  the  largest  of  empires,  up 
a  stream  famous  for  violent  currents,  never 
before  stemmed  by  any  European  craft, 
whose  banks  bristled  with  batteries  and 
frowned  with  fortifications,  was  a  glorious 
picture  to  portray.  The  succession  of  vic¬ 
tories,  made  brighter  by  the  clemency  and 
humanity  of  the  victors;  the  approach  to  a 
capital  once  so  vast  and  populous,  now  so 
abject  in  itself,  and  yet  encircled  by  so 
much  of  its  former  reputation,  that  those 
who  have  eyes  cannot  see,  and  will  persist, 
despite  the  evince  of  their  senses,  in  believ¬ 
ing  it  still  to  count  its  millions  of  inhabit¬ 
ants;  the  turn  of  circumstances  hy  which 
this  mysterious  city  was  permitted  to  re¬ 
main  unentered  by  a  British  army,  though 
encamped  without  its  walls;  the  negotia¬ 
tions  that  ensued  ;  and  the  flnal  conclusion 
of  a  treaty  with  an  emperor,  now  humbled, 
but  who  until  then  had  refused  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  his  equal  upon  earth — these  are  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  deepest  interest,  and  are  related 
admirably  by  Captain  Cunynghame.  All, 
therefore,  who  would  pursue  the  same  vivid 
and  animated  account  of  the  splendid  clos- 
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not  despair  of  the  commonwealth.  A  vast  ments,  however  subtle  the  negotiations  by 
party  in  this  country,  numbering  many  po-  which  they  are  brought  about,  or  what  skiU 
liticians  of  distinguished  ability,  hungry  soever  is  displayed  in  their  construction, 
after  place,  led  on  by  the  eager  desire  of  are  important  only  from  their  influence  on 
power,  and  the  keen  appetite  for  emolu-  the  happiness  of  nations.  It  would  be  mat- 
ment,  blinded  by  ignorance  or  anger,  join-  ter  of  mere  curiosity  to  know  that  we  are 
ed  in  one  long  savage  howl  against  the  war.  now  at  liberty  to  trade  with  five  Chinese 
It  must  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  ports  instead  of  one,  that  we  are  permitted 
the  movement  which  took  place  was  hypo-  to  appoint  consuls,  that  British  ships  of 
critical.  There  was  a  general  impression  war  are  to  be  stationed  along  the  coast, 
abroad  that  we  had  neither  the  power  nor  that  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  com- 
the  right  on  our  side.  The  mass  of  the  mercial  tariffs  of  the  empire,  did  we  not 
people  was  deceived.  A  few  self-devoted  expect  to  derive  some  important  advantage 
persons  undertook,  on  that  occasion  to  therefrom.  All  who  remember  the  riots 
bear  the  whole  burden,  the  entire  respon-  in  the  manufacturing  districts  in  1842, 
sibility,  of  the  falsehoods  it  was  found  produced  purely  and  simply  by  want  of  a 
expedient  to  utter.  By  these  men  all  the  foreign  market  of  sufficient  extent,  will  ac- 
fabulous  history  and  statistics  of  China  knowledge  the  intimate  connexion  of  exter- 
were  brought  forward  to  witness  against  nal  policy  and  commercial  treaties  with  the 
those  w  ise  statesmen  who  had  so  accurately  domestic  concerns  of  the  country.  We 
calculated  the  might  of  the  country  whose  art  in  this  sense  dependent  upon  foreigners, 
destinies  they  wielded.  The  awful  phaii-  If  they  refuse  to  buy  what  we  have  to  sell, 
tom  of  Chinese  omnipotence  and  diuturnity,  we  must  perish,  or,  at  least,  sink  amidst 
was  conjured  up  in  the  House  of  Commons,  mighty  convulsions  to  the  level  of  a  fourth- 
to  frighten  the  ministers  from  their  posts ;  rate  state.  The  industrial  spirit  of  this 
and  the  attempt  all  but  succeeded.  It  was  country,  when  it  accorded  with  the  ambi- 
only  by  a  majority  of  nine  that  the  British  tious  projects  of  its  rulers,  was  suffered  to 
Parliament  declared  that  this  country  was  develop  itself  with  amazing  rapidity.  This 
competent  to  engage  in  w  ar  with  the  Ce-  it  was  that  widened  the  basis  of  our  em- 
lestial  Empire,  and  that  it  was  not  better  pire.  On  this  our  fame,  our  power,  our 
to  trade  than  to  fight  with  a  people,  who  wealth,  our  general  prosperity,  our  hopes  of 
every  day  w'axed  more  insolent  and  more  still  increasing  happiness,  depend.  It  is  not 
profuse  of  outrage  towards  us.  On  the  an  instrument  that  can  be  used  to  effect  a 
continent,  the  same  awe,  based  on  the  same  particular  purpose,  and  then  thrown  away, 
ignorance,  existed  to  give  countenance  to  We  must  retain  and  continue  to  use  it. 
different  passions.  It  was  confidently  pre-  There  is  no  other  alternative  but  this  or 
dieted  that  the  tide  of  conquest,  which  we  destruction.  The  vast  population  it  has 
had  been  so  long  pouring  over  Asia,  would  created  cannot  be  got  rid  of.  It  cannot 
impotently  break  against  the  bulwarks  of  emigrate,  cannot  turn  to  other  employ- 
the  Chinese  empire,  and  be  probably  rolled  ments,  will  not  consent  to  go  out  of  the 
back  with  tenfold  fury  upon  us.  And  here  world.  We  are  under  a  necessity,  there- 
we  must  do  justice  to  an  American,  no  less  fore,  of  continuing  to  trade  in  the  produce 
a  person  than  John  Quincy  Adams,  who,  of  our  manufacturing  industry.  Unwise 
in  spite  of  the  popular  feeling  against  us  at  and  iniquitous  laws,  it  is  true,  are  fast  clos- 
the  time,  boldly  stood  forward  in  a  public  ing  most  of  the  ports  of  the  world  against 
lecture-room,  and  refused  to  call  in  ques-  us.  Europe,  in  retaliation  of  the  enormous 
tion  the  justice  of  our  cause,  or  the  effica-  impost  we  lay  upon  its  staple  produce,  corn, 
cy  of  our  arms.  At  that  time  this  argued  is  building  up  along  its  shores  a  wall  of 
no  mean  self-confidence,  no  small  amount  of  tariffs,  more  impenetrable  than  the  Chinese 
political  knowledge,' and  it  is  therefore  worth  wall ;  the  example  is  reflected  on  the  oppo- 
while  to  record  the  fact,  though  the  com-  site  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Our  merchants 
position  we  allude  to,  vigorous  and  niascu-  know  not  which  way  to  turn.  Driven  from 
line  as  it  is,  is  deformed  in  almost  every  one  market  after  another,  they  are  crowd- 
page  by  instances  of  atrocious  bad  taste.  ing  the  ports  of  Brazil  with  their  ships 
In  considering  the  present  state  of  our  laden  with  goods  for  admission  at  the  low 
relations  with  China,  we  must  look  beyond  duty,  before  the  expiration  of  the  treaty  ex- 
the  cabinet  of  the  diplomatist.  We  must  eludes  us  from  that  quarter  also, 
comprise  the  interest  of  two  whole  em-  This  state  of  things  is  not  of  recent  oc- 
pires  within  our  view.  Political  arrange-  currence.  The  description,  in  its  general 
VoL.  IV.— No.  III.  25 
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features,  applies  to  almost  any  period  with¬ 
in  the  last  eight  years.  The  crisis,  which 
produced  the  agitation  against  the  corn- 
laws  and  the  disturbances  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  was  mainly  warded  oflf  by  the  news 
of  the  commercial  treaty  with  China. 
Hope,  which  had  almost  been  extinguished 
in  the  breasts  of  our  manufacturers  and 
capitalists,  was  again  revived.  The  ener¬ 
gies  of  Englishmen  are  not  easily  broken 
down.  Once  more  heavy  volumes  of  smoke 
blackened  the  atmosphere  of  our  midland 
counties  ;  once  more  the  quick  sharp  stroke 
of  the  steam-engine  resounded  amidst  the 
hills  of  Lancashire;  warehouses,  crammed 
with  hitherto  unsaleable  commodities,  were 
emptied  ;  there  was  a  commotion  among 
the  operatives,  among  their  masters,  among 
the  merchants,  and  among  their  clerks; 
wagons  and  vans  and  carts  crowded  the 
road  to  Liverpool ;  ships  that  had  lain  lazily 
in  the  dock  for  years  deserted  except  by  a 
solitary  guardian,  began  to  teem  with  life; 
enormous  cargoes  were  taken  in  ;  the  can¬ 
vass  was  spread,  and  a  whole  fleet  of  mer¬ 
chantmen  sailed  across  the  ocean  towards 
that  El  Dorado,  whence  it  was  expected  we 
were  to  derive  the  restoration  of  our  former 
prosperity.  Anxious  were  the  hours,  the 
days,  the  weeks,  the  months,  that  elapsed, 
while  these  ships  were  at  the  mercy  of  the 
winds  and  waves.  Many  desponded,  others, 
amidst  their  fears,  beheld  bright  visions  of 
future  prosperity.  We  know  not  what 
streams  of  wealth  were  to  flow  from  the 
wounded  flanks  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 
So  great  was  the  delusion  in  some  minds, 
that  they  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  our  discomfited  foes,  that  we  were 
merely  ‘  outside  barbarians,’  and  that  the 
dawn  of  real  prosperity  was  to  break  upon 
us  from  behind  the  curtains  that  had  been 
withdrawn  from  this  mysterious  empire  of 
the  East.  All  who  watched  the  course  of 
public  affairs  during  those  anxious  times  will 
agree  that  this  is  no  exaggerated  picture. 
It  is  well  remembered  that,  even  to  venture 
a  hint  of  the  possibility  that  those  fond  ex¬ 
pectations  might  prove  groundless,  was 
considered  the  mark  of  an  ill-disposed  and 
cynical  disposition,  desirous  of  inflicting 
unnecessary  pain.  The  public,  however 
doubtful,  however  agitated,  however  prone 
to  despond,  was  not  tolerant  of  evil  pro¬ 
phets.  It  was  dwelt  upon  and  repeated,  that 
nothing  but  prodigious  and  unheard-of  ad¬ 
vantage  was  to  be  derived  from  a  new 
commerce  with  ‘  one  third  of  the  human 
race  1’  The  principles  of  political  econo- 
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my  forbade  any  other  supposition.  The 
thing  was  Leyond  a  doubt, — and  yet  many 
doubted,  there  was  many  an  anxious  heart, 
many  an  eager  and  watchful  eye,  when  the 
least  particle  of  news  arrived, — many  a 
prayer  was  delivered  up  in  secret  for  the 
prosperous  issue  of  that  great  speculation, 
in  which  a  nation’s  welfare  was  supposed, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  be  at  stake.  And 
much  did  really  depend,  much  still  de¬ 
pends,  bn  the  event.  No  slight  interests 
were  involved.  A  second  complete  stag¬ 
nation  of  business,  the  result  of  over-pro¬ 
duction,  stimulated  by  too  great  hope,  and 
yet  not  commensurate  with  the  vociferous 
demand  for  labor,  would  certainly,  at  the 
present  moment,  convulse  society  to  its 
very  base,  and  endanger  our  internal  peace, 
if  not  our  national  safety. 

Well,  time  w^ore  on.  Advices  came  one 
after  another  of  the  safe  arrival,  with  no 
more  than  the  usual  casualties,  of  the  va¬ 
rious  cargoes  in  China.  It  was  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  wide  market  that  had 
been  expected  w'as  not  to  be  found  imme¬ 
diately.  But  the  political  arrangements 
were  not  quite  completed  ;  the  consuls  had 
not  yet  been  stationed  at  the  various  ports ; 
the  Chinese  had  not,  as  yet,  acquired  confi¬ 
dence  in  us,  or  in  their  own  government ; 
it  was  not  yet  quite  certain  that  the  treaty 
was  rightly  understood  by  both  parties ; 
the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  war  were  not 
yet  quite  healed  ;  the  hong  merchants  were 
disposed  to  throw  obstacles  in  our  way ; 
the  linguists  appeared  in  the  character  of 
extortioners  : — all  these,  and  many  more, 
were  the  reasons  brought  forward  to  ex¬ 
plain  why,  as  the  vast  fleet  of  merchant¬ 
men  came  successively  to  anchor,  there 
was  found  to  be  no  demand  for  what  they 
brought.  Next  it  was  discovered  that 
warehouses  were  not  to  be  had  for  love  or 
money.  This  was  attributed,  sometimes  to 
the  evil  disposition  of  the  authorities,  some¬ 
times  to  the  cabals  of  the  hong  merchants. 
But  these  difficulties  w'ere  gradually  over¬ 
come,  and  a  few  small  channels  of  trade 
were  opened  to  draw  off  the  immense  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  merchandise  that  every  day 
increased. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  various  commercial  transactions 
at  Chusan,  Hongkong,  and  the  ports  on 
the  coast,  where  purchases  to  any  amount 
were  made.  We  have  here  only  to  deal 
with  the  general  facts  of  the  case.  Certain 
it  is,  that  whatever  bargains  were  conclud¬ 
ed,  the  supply  of  goods  from  Europe  far 
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exceeded  the  demand.  Every  fresh  sail 
that  appeared  in  the  offing  was  looked  upon 
as  an  intruder  ;  and  matters  came  at  last  to 
such  a  point,  that  scarcely  any  traffic  at  all 
could  be  carried  on  in  most  articles,  ex¬ 
cept  at  ruinous  prices.  The  present  state 
of  trade  seems  to  be,  that  the  Chinese 
market  is  supplied  with  a  vast  quantity  of 
British  goods  that  will  not  sell,  not  because 
the  people  cannot  buy,  but  because,  in  the 
first  place,  we  will  not  take  what  they  have 
to  offer  ;  and,  secondly,  because  foreigners, 
enjoying  the  advantage  of  manufacturing 
in  a  country  where  food  is  cheap,  begin 
already,  taking  advantage  of  the  clause  in¬ 
troduced  by  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  into  the 
supplementary  treaty,  to  compete  success¬ 
fully  with  us.  Formerly,  the  Americans 
used  to  pay  for  their  tea-charges  with  bills 
upon  London,  which  were,  in  course  of  bu¬ 
siness,  handed  to  the  English;  now  they 
send,  instead,  their  ow'n  manufactures,  it 
is  well  known  that  they  have  negotiated  a 
treaty  on  the  same  terms  with  ourselves, 
and  obtained  besides  a  slight  concession  on 
lead.  Saxon  and  Belgian  ladies’  cloth, 
moreover,  now  goes  out  packed  as  English, 
and  is  eagerly  bought,  in  consequence  of 
its  cheapness,  by  the  Chinese.  Our  wool¬ 
len  trade,  long  on  the  decline,  has  been  al¬ 
most  extinguished  by  the  influx  of  Russian 
goods  from  the  north.  In  short,  instead  of 
our  being,  as  we  ought  to  have  been,  the 
chief  gainers  by  the  opening  of  China,  there 
seems  every  probability  that  we  shall  be 
compelled  to  stand  by,  and  see  others  gath¬ 
er  where  we  have  sown. 

Our  agents  in  China,  when  they  perceiv¬ 
ed  the  turn  events  were  taking,  did  not  de¬ 
spair,  but  began  to  consider  what  could  be 
the  reason  of  the  sad  disappointment  which 
they  would  have  to  communicate  to  their 
employers  at  home.  At  first,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  they  attributed  it  to  insufficient, 
though  co-operative  causes.  Finding  that 
the  French  and  Swiss  chintzes  w’ere  prefer¬ 
red  to  ours,  and  that  for  many  kinds  of 
goods,  as  Paisley  and  Manchester  ging¬ 
hams,  figured  jaconets,  satteens,  &c.,  there 
was  scarcely  any  demand,  they  wrote  that 
an  ill-judged  assortment  of  goods  had  been 
made,  that  coals  had  been  sent  to  Newcas¬ 
tle,  that  we  had  committed  a  mistake  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  the  Glasgow  manufacturers, 
when  they  forwarded  muslins  adorned  with 
the  images  of  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  and  even 
men,  to  the  Mohamedans  of  Central  Asia 
for  turbans.  But  a  suspicion  was  soon 
pretty  generally  entertained  that  this  was 


not  the  sole  or  principal  reason  of  the  un¬ 
promising  aspect  of  aflTairs,  and  by  degrees 
the  light  of  truth  began  to  break  in  upon 
most  minds.  In  order  to  impart  this  to  our 
readers  also,  we  must  here  touch,  very 
slightly  indeed,  upon  the  state  of  society  in 
the  Celestial  Empire ;  for  British  inter¬ 
course  is  destined  to  affect,  not  a  few  ports 
and  towns  only,  but  in  a  greater  or  less  de¬ 
gree  the  whole  population.  We  have  seen 
the  intimate  connexion  of  the  Chinese  trade 
with  the  prosperity  of  our  humbler  classes, 
and  the  consequent  importance  of  its  influ¬ 
ence  on  our  foreign  policy.  The  same 
principles  must  be  applied  to  China.  Eve¬ 
ry  one  of  its  institutions,  every  member  of 
its  body  politic,  is  connected  by  some 
thread  or  other  with  the  interests  immedi¬ 
ately  affected  by  its  commerce.  The  men¬ 
tion  of  that  repulsive  subject,  which  we 
shall  dwell  on  as  briefly  as  possible — the 
opium  trade — will  make  this  evident  to  all. 
One  of  the  staple  articles  of  our  trade,  if 
we  were  to  discuss  it  in  its  various  relations, 
moral  and  physical,  would  more  than  occu¬ 
py  our  whole  space.  It  is  agreed  on  all 
hands,  that  this  drug  exerts  a  pernicious 
influence  upon  the  Chinese,  and  that  the 
authorities,  as  well  as  moralists  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  are  right  in  interfering  to  prevent  as 
much  as  possible  its  consumption.  Some, 
who  long  ago  arrived  at  this  conclusion, 
wished  to  employ  it  as  a  weapon  to  vilify 
the  Indian  government.  An  outcry  was 
raised  as  if  that  government  was  specially 
interested  in  corrupting  the  Chinese  people. 
The  questions  were  never  asked — ‘  Can  the 
profitable  cultivation  of  opium  be  put  a  stop 
to  in  India?’  and,  *  Is  the  abolition  of  the 
monopoly  more  likely  to  increase  or  to  di¬ 
minish  its  sale  V  Those  who  did  not  object 
to  our  deriving  a  revenue  from  ardent  spir- 
rits  in  this  country,  thought  it  highly  crim¬ 
inal  to  make  a  profit  of  opium  in  Asia. 
Few,  besides,  paused  to  reflect  that  the 
drug  could  be  grown  in  other  soils,  and 
nowhere  to  such  an  extent  as  within  the 
limits  of  China  itself;  and  that,  in  fact,  ev¬ 
ery  interruption  in  the  supply  from  us  caus¬ 
ed  new’  fields  of  poppies  to  bloom  under  the 
very  eyes  of  the  mandarins  themselves. 

The  extreme  avidity  of  the  Chinese  for 
the  demoralizing  indulgence  in  opium  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  for  no  other 
foreign  commodity  will  they  consent  to  part 
with  their  sycee  silver,  unless  we  except  th^ 
commodity  of  peace  which  was  lately  paid 
heavily  for  in  specie  by  their  government. 
All  the  money  in  the  country  exhibits  a  ten- 
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dency  to  flow  forth  in  exchange  for  opium. 
The  tide  has  long  been  setting  with  a  strong 
ebb  from  the  remotest  depths  of  the  Mongo¬ 
lian  provinces,  from  the  wild  and  barbarous 
regions  that  lean  against  the  central  plateau 
of  Asia,  toward  the  coast,  where  the  greater 
part  of  it,  unless  some  change  takes  place  in 
manners  or  policy,  will  by  degrees  collect 
to  be  passed  into  the  hands  of  foreigners. 
The  ancient  laws  of  the  empire,  forbidding 
the  opening  of  certain  extensive  mines  in 
the  tea  districts,  must  then  be  abandoned, 
or  a  monstrous  nominal  value  be  put  upon 
silver,  which  w'ould  speedily  bring  back 
bullion  into  the  country  at  the  expense  of 
its  industry.  This  circumstance — the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  money  we  mean,  for  the 
Chinese  were  incapable  of  foreseeing  all  the 
consequences  of  what  they  deprecated 
merely  from  a  blind  attachment  to  the  sym¬ 
bol  of  wealth — had  long  engaged  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  financial  department  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  Memorials  from  divers  learned 
mandarins  were  presented  setting  forth  in 
flowery  language  the  evils  of  the  constant 
drain  that  existed  on  the  resources  of  the 
country.  Counter-memorials,  magnifying 
the  blessings  of  intercourse  with  foreign¬ 
ers,  and  wisely  recommending  the  legisla¬ 
tion  of  the  opium  trade  in  order  to  bring  it 
within  the  control  of  government,  also  found 
their  way  to  the  imperial  footstool.  These 
emanated  from  a  party  sincerely  desirous  of 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and 
headed  by  the  empress,  who  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  over  her  husband.  Her 
counsels  for  a  time  prevailed,  and  a  strong 
disposition  began  to  be  manifested  in  favor 
of  liberal  measures.  But  the  old  bigoted 
spirit  of  the  Chinese  took  the  alarm,  and  al 
lying  itself  with  the  contemptible  jealousies 
of  the  court,'the  fears  of  the  financiers,  and 
the  natural  affections  of  the  emperor,  whose 
son  died  about  this  time  from  the  effects  of 
the  noxious  pipe  in  his  very  palace,  succeed¬ 
ed  in  creating  a  wide-spread,  though  for  the 
most  part  hypocritical,  agitation  against  opi¬ 
um.  Edict  after  edict  was  promulgated. 
Death  was  threatened.  Blood  soon  began  to 
flow.  Executions  were  multiplied.  A 
reign  of  terror  darkened  the  face  of  the 
land.  Every  external  symptom  accordingly 
of  national  excitement  manifested  itself. 
The  order  had  gone  forth  that  all  the  world 
should  be  moral.  Whoever  wished  to  curry 
favor  undertook  to  be  the  adjutant  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  Mandarins,  with  buttons  of  all 
colors,  turned  informants  against  the  mean¬ 
est  offenders.  The  temperance  movement  in 
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Ireland  seemed  repeated  on  a  grand  scale. 
Millions  affected  to  abjure  the  habit.  But 
the  whole  change  was  on  the  surface.  Men 
gave  up  their  pipes  to  government,  and 
bought  new  ones.  The  drug  was  smuggled 
in  with  greater  secrecy,  in  increased  quan¬ 
tities,  and  at  a  higher  price.  If  it  happened 
that  perchance  there  was  one  sincere  hon¬ 
est  reformer  in  any  trading  town  who  would 
not  wink  at  the  introduction  of  opium,  trans¬ 
actions  took  place  by  night,  in  dark  coves 
and  solitary  creeks,  where  the  precious 
chests  were  exchanged,  beneath  the  shadow 
of  rocks  or  out  on  the  lonely  sea-beach,  far 
from  the  habitations  of  man,  for  that  silver 
which  so  much  stress  was  laid  on  retaining. 
A  single  little  vesesl  has  been  known  to  re¬ 
turn  to  India,  from  one  of  these  romantic 
excursions,  wilh  seventy  thousand  pounds’ 
w'eight  of  true,  genuine,  unadulterated  sy- 
cee.  So  the  export  of  bullion  continued, 
and  the  people  smoked  in  their  sleeves, 
and  laughed  in  them  too,  in  spite  of  the  in¬ 
cessant  exertions  and  incessant  proclama¬ 
tions  of  the  government.  Such  is  the  inevi¬ 
table  issue  of  any  attempt  to  force  a  change 
in  manners,  in  opposition  to  taste  and  habit. 
It  remains  to  show  the  connexion  of  this 
movement  with  the  European  trade. 

This  may  be  done  in  a  few  words.  Find¬ 
ing  that  whilst  any  commerce  was  carried  on, 
the  contraband  traffic  in  opium  would  con¬ 
tinue,  the  emperor  sought  to  frighten  away 
all  foreigners  from  his  shores.  That  this 
was  not  done  with  Japanese  inexorability, 
arose  from  the  fact  that  a  vast  population  in 
the  tea-districts  was  interested  in  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  legitimate  trade.  Still  the 
war  was  produced  which  resulted  in  the 
well-known  treaties  from  which  such  vast 
benefits  are  expected  to  flow.  That  such 
will  not  be  the  case  we  do  not  assert.  Al¬ 
most  every  requisite  condition  for  prosperoug 
commerce  is  now  found  in  China.  Though 
the  emperor  and  most  of  his  court  may  be 
sullen  in  their  acquiescence,  the  people,  es¬ 
pecially  those  who  are  not  of  Tartar  descent, 
gladly  hail  the  prospect  of  increased  inter¬ 
course  wilh  us.  Among  the  poor,  with  the 
exception  of  the  rufiianly  population  of  Can¬ 
ton,  there  is  every  where  manifested  great 
good-will ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  where- 
ever  we  had  occasion,  daring  the  war,  to 
make  any  prolonged  stay,  we  invariably  left 
a  good  impression  behind.  Those  who  had 
once  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  British  rule, 
looked  forward  with  horror  to  the  prospect 
of  returning  under  the  yoke  of  the  manda¬ 
rins.  This  is  the  testimony,  not  of  persons 
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who  write  under  the  eye  of  the  Foreign  Of¬ 
fice,  but  of  all  who  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  forming  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  and 
who  express  themselves  with  the  freedom  of 
confidential  intercourse.  We  lay  no  stress 
on  the  floating  rumors  to  be  picked  up  at 
Hong-Kong,  Macao,  or  Canton,  basing  our 
conclusions  entirely  on  the  accounts  of  ac¬ 
tual  eye-witnesses.  The  immense  rush  of 
colonists  to  the  first-named  place,  and  the 
sudden  rise  into  importance  of  Victoria 
city,  speak  volumes  for  the  light  in  which 
we  are  regarded  by  the  Chinese.  As  to 
their  willingness  to  trade,  it  is  beyond  ques¬ 
tion.  Before  the  free  ports  could  be  opened, 
a  mart  was  established  at  Chusan,  where  a 
certain  amount  of  business,  in  spite  of  the 
difficulties  we  have  alluded  to,  was  done ; 
and  twelve  months  prior  to  the  actual  formal 
opening  of  the  trade  at  Ningpo,  a  ‘  foreign 
goods  warehouse’  was  set  up  in  the  city. 

With  respect  to  the  increased  facilities 
afforded  by  the  treaty,  much  might  be  said  ; 
but  it  is  self-evident  that  so  vast  an  empire 
could  not  be  properly  supplied  with  goods 
by  one  channel,  obstructed  by  a  vexatious 
monopoly.  The  principal  demand  for  our 
fine  goods  has  always  existed  in  the  province 
of  Keang-soo,  where  stands  that  abode  of 
luxury,  that  palace  of  pleasure,  that  focus  of 
wealth,  fashion,  and  dissipation,  the  city  of 
Su-chau-fu.  By  our  admission  into  the 
port  of  Shang-hai,  we  can  approach  by  sea 
within  seventy  miles  of  this  important  mar¬ 
ket  for  our  goods.  Formerly  every  thing 
came  via  Canton,  by  the  route  whose  diffi. 
culties  are  described  so  graphically  by  the 
quaint  and  ingenious  Navarette,  and  that 
admirably  naive  writer.  Father  Ripa.  A 
more  modern  traveller,  the  Rev.  William  C. 
Milne,  who  has  not  yet  appeared  before  the 
public,*  observes  in  a  document  which  he 
has  placed  in  our  hands  : 

“I  was  peculiarly  struck,  in  my  inland  jour¬ 
ney,  with  the  amazing  dilficulties  which  the 
merchants  of  China  have  had  to  encounter,  in 
the  carriage  of  goods  into  the  interior  from  the 
port  of  Canton, — across  lofty  gaps  or  passes, 
along  rapid  and,  in  the  summer-season,  shallow 
rivers, — often  on  tne  shoulders  of  both  men  and 
women, — and  against  wind  and  current  1 
have  seen  more,  than  half-a-dozen  boats  stuck 

*  A  work  from  hii  pen  will,  however,  very 
shortly  appear,  and  we  are  sure  from  his  ability, 
and  the  almost  unexampled  opportunities  he 
has  enjoyed,  it  will  meet  with  great  success.  He 
travelled  for  more  than  a  thousand  miles  in  the 
interior,  disguised  as  a  Chinese,  which  his  perfect 
knowledge  ofthe  language  enabled  Kim  to  do  with 
the  greater  profit. 


fast  in  the  centre  of  a  river  (all  laden  with  Eu¬ 
ropean  goods  bought  up  at  Canton),  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  deficiency  of  water.  This 
enormous  expenditure  of  time,  labor,  patience, 
and  money,  the  merchants  deeply  feel ;  and 
now  that  they  will  be  saved  a  great  deal  of  all 
this  labor  and  toil,  by  direct  communication 
with  our  merchants  and  shipping  at  the  free 
ports,  the  run  for  our  trade  will  be,  I  believe,  in 
a  few  years  almost  overwhelming.” 

Another  traveller,  who  travelled  along  the 
coast  from  Nankin  to  Canton,  describes  the 
ridges  of  mountains,  occurring  at  intervals, 
as  almost  impassable,  so  that  the  impedi¬ 
ments  to  trade  in  that  direction  must  have 
been  enormous.  A  single  instance  may 
suffice  to  show  how  effectually  our  manu¬ 
factures  were  prevented  from  percolating 
through  the  whole  empire;  glass  bottles  were 
looked  upon  as  objects  of  wonder  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Nankin,  when  exhibited  by 
our  troops! 

“I  remember,”  continues  Mr.  Milne, ‘^dur¬ 
ing  the  same  journey,  asking  a  barber  on  the 
borders  of  Canton  province  what  the  tea  mer¬ 
chants  were  doing  1  He  replied :  ‘  Why,  ma¬ 
ny  of  them  are  holding  back.  They  hear  that 
the  foreigners  are  going  to  trade  at  Shang-hai 
and  other  ports ;  and,  as  they  will  have  less 
trouble  in  the  carriage  of  the  teas,  as  they  them¬ 
selves  are  to  be  permitted  to  trade,  and  as  the 
profits  will  go  into  their  own  pockets,  instead 
of  the  purse  ofthe  Cohong,  they  are  reluctant 
to  send  their  goods  to  Canton,  and  prefer  try¬ 
ing  Shang-hai  or  F uh-chau-fu.’  ” 

From  If  hat  has  just  been  said,  it  will, 
among  other  things,  appear  that  the  Chinese, 
though  they  wish  to  trade,  desire  to  give 
their  tea  and  other  productions,  as  silk,  rice, 
&,c.,  in  exchange  for  our  manufactures. 
But  our  merchants  insist  upon  receiving  a 
good  portion  of  their  payment  in  dollars, 
because  in  England  there  is  only  a  certain 
demand  for  Chinese  articles.  This  arises, 
not  from  unwillingness  in  us  to  consume 
more  than  we  now  do,  but  from  the  enor¬ 
mous  duty  levied  by  our  custom-house — two 
shillings  and  two  pence  a  pound,  amount¬ 
ing  on  tea,  even  of  a  very  fair  quality,  to 
as  much  as  two  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent. 
If  the  duty  were  lowered  to  one  shilling, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  revenue  would  be 
little  if  at  all  the  loser  by  it.  The  exche¬ 
quer  is  always  benefited  by  a  reduction  of 
heavy  imposts  on  those  articles,  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  which  is  limited  only  by  the 
means  of  the  community.  It  may  be  added 
that,  if  cheap  tea  were  within  the  reach  of 
our  manufacturing  classes,  not  only  would 
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a  vast  additional  amount  of  sugar  be  import-  present  engaged  in  the  work  of  conversion 
ed,  but  the  cost  of  production  of  every  ar-  are  as  follows  : 
tide  would  be  diminished  and  our  power  to 

compete  with  foreigners,  in  all  the  markets  of  Protestant  Missionaries  now  in  China 


of  the  world,  materially  augmented.  Sentby  the  American.  ...  16 

The  reason  which  we  have  thus  assigned  “  London  Missionary  Society  .  .  9 

for  the  slowness  with  which  our  merchan-  “  Church  Missionary  Society  .  .  2 

dise  finds  its  way  into  the  Flowery  Land,  — — 

in  spite  of  all  the  advantages  afforded,  is  so  Miscellaneous  *.  % 

simple  and  plain  that  it  requires  no  develop-  Native  Agents  .  .  .  6 

ment.  If  we  will  not  take,  in  payment  for  - 

what  we  have  to  sell,  that  which  the  Chi-  Grand  Total  .  .  35 

nese  offer,  it  is  our  own  fault,  and  if  they,  in  missionaries  are  married,  and 

’  ’  their  wives  are  actively  engaged  in  diffusing  in¬ 
consequence,  prefer  carrying  on  commerce  struction.  »  o  = 

with  other  nations,  and  receivincr  civiliza- 

tion  from  them,  we  alone  are  to  blame.  It  is  not  necessary,  on  this  part  of  the 
Let  it  be  remembered,  that  it  is  not  merely  subject,  to  say  more  than  that  the  dispro- 
the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  two  empires  portion  appearing  between  the  number  of 
that  are  under  discussion.  We  have  other  heathens  to  be  converted,  and  that  of  the 
things  to  offer  besides  clothing  to  the  Chi-  missionaries  sent  to  begin  the  work,  arises 
nese.  They  are  immersed  in  moral  and  from  the  fact,  that  there  is,  as  yet,  no  na- 
intellectual  darkness — we  have  the  light —  tional  sympathy  excited  on  behalf  of  the 
let  us  communicate  it  to  them.  They  gro-  Chinese.  To  create  this,  we  must  multi- 
vel  in  ignorance — we  have  knowledge — let  ply  our  commercial  relations  with  them, 
us  impart  it.  They  profess  various  rival  The  private  relations  of  debtor  and  credit- 
systems  of  degrading  superstition — we  have  or  are  often  not  the  most  satisfactory,  not 
a  pure  faith — let  us  not  withhold  it.  We  the  most  productive  of  friendly  feelings; 
are  under  a  sacred  obligation  to  carry  the  but  states  mutually  indebted,  which  pre¬ 
gospel  over  the  earth.  But  the  same  ob-  serve  the  intention  of  acting  with  good 
structions  which  we  throw  in  the  way  of  faith  towards  each  other,  have  exchanged 
commerce  act  also  to  prevent  the  efficacious  pledges  of  friendship  and  reciprocal  esteem, 
introduction  of  Christianity  among  the  Chi-  The  Chinese  are  a  people  prone  to  imitate; 
nese.  Complete  exclusion,  however,  of  the  — let  them  continually  see  us  exercising 
true  faith  can  even  now  no  longer  be  main-  the  virtues  of  honesty  and  good  faith,  and 
tained.  Already  can  the  benighted  popu-  they  will  quickly  feel  the  necessity  and  the 
lation  behold  the  wall,  which  has  so  long  advantage  of  exercising  them  likewise,  and 
kept  out  the  light  that  has  shone  over  most  be  thus  led  insensibly  to  the  source  whence 
other  portions  of  the  globe,  totter  and  give  we  ourselves  have  derived  whatever  moral- 
way.  For  many  long  years  a  few  scattered  ity  we  possess. 

Protestant  missionaries  have  roamed  along  It  is  a  truth,  however,  which  all  experi- 
the  outside,  looking  up  at  the  battlements  ence  teaches  us,  that  the  accomplishment 
with  envy,  and  listening  to  catch  even  the  of  no  great  and  good  work  is,  in  this  world, 
imperfect  and  dying  echoes  of  Christian  permitted  w'ithout  obstacles  created  by  the 
doctrine,  which  had  been  aroused  in  former  envy  of  man  being  to  be  surmounted.  This 
times  by  the  self-devoted  Catholic  priests,  indeed  it  is  that  gives  its  value  to  our  exer- 
But  in  that  vast  solitude,  peopled  by  a  na-  tions.  In  the  present  instance  we  shall 
tion  that  all  but  denied  the  existence  of  have,  firstly,  the  jealousy  of  the  Tartar  rul- 
God,  the  voice  of  truth  had  well-nigh  been  ers  to  encounter ;  but  this  may  be  soothed 
stifled,  or  was  heard  amid  rocks  and  caves  or  disregarded,  according  to  the  course  of 
or  in  the  most  sacred  family  sanctuaries,  policy  we  adopt.  Secondly,  we  shall  be 
The  din  of  scholastic  morality,  poured  impeded,  in  a  certain  degree,  by  the  some- 
forih  by  those  hollow,  but  sounding  instru-  what  unscrupulous  rivalry  of  the  Ameri- 
ments,  the  Chinese  philosophers,  fell  upon  cans.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  harsh  upon 
the  ear  on  every  side  ;  but  the  true  Chris-  Brother  Jonathan, — but  we  may  assert, 
tian  could  hear  nothing  that  warranted  him  without  offence,  that  during  the  war,  they 
in  believing  that  his  work  had  been  com-  took  care,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  to 
menced  with  any  effect.  foster  the  enmity  of  the  Chinese  towards 

We  have  suggested  the  vastness  of  the  us.  Many  of  their  merchants  had,  from 
field  to  be  cultivated.  The  laborers  at  time  to  time,  secret  interviews  with  the  au- 
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thorities  of  Canton,  and  gave,  it  is  supposed, 
their  advice  as  to  the  best  means  of  thwart¬ 
ing  the  Britishers.  Since  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty,  they  have  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  by  an  affected  contempt  of  the  im¬ 
perial  officers,  breaking  through  the  bounds 
prescribed,  and  paying  visits,  in  spite  of  all 
remonstrances,  to  cities,  the  approach  to 
w'hich  had  been  forbidden.  Thirdly,  the 
French  have  played  a  similar  part.  Whilst 
the  war  continued,  they,  sent  a  sort  of  de¬ 
monstration  squadron  to  the  coast  of  China, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  convince  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  their  national  existence.  In  many 
places,  however,  they  only  succeeded  in 
assisting  to  swell  our  apparent  force.  The 
body  of  the  people,  especially  in  the  interi¬ 
or,  has  no  knowledge  of  them.  Very  few 
even  of  the  officials  ever  mention  the  name 
of  the  French.  ‘  It  is  on  Britain,’  says  a 
letter  before  us,  ‘th  it  their  hopes  and  fears, 
respect,  veneration,  and  terror,  are  expend¬ 
ed.’ 

Nevertheless,  the  French  were  deter¬ 
mined,  if  possible,  that  this  state  of  things 
should  not  continue.  It  was  galling  to 
them  that  their  flag,  only  elevated  after  a 
long  interval,  at  Canton,  since  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Louis  Philippe,  should  have  no  com¬ 
merce  to  protect, — that  scarcely  a  French 
ship  ever  made  its  appearance  in  port. 
They  accordingly  determined,  that  if  they 
had  no  real  connexion  with  China,  they 
w'ould,  at  least,  have  a  seeming  one,  and 
they  could  think  of  no  better  way  of  ac¬ 
complishing  their  wishes,  than  to  send  out 
a  few  ships  to  ape  our  manoeuvres  and  fol¬ 
low  our  movements  along  the  coast.  Their  ! 
maritime  vanity  was  satisfied  with  this  pu¬ 
erile  imitation.  They  were  quite  content 
to  be  insijnificant  rather  than  nothing,  and 
coveted  the  glory  which  a  dwarf  can  ac¬ 
quire  by  comparison  with  a  giant.  Nor 
did  they  care  if  they  excited  merriment. 
A  child,  when  he  mimics  the  marching  of 
a  grenadier,  is  quite  as  pleased  with  the 
smile  as  with  the  applause  of  the  bystand¬ 
ers.  All  that  France  wanted  was  a  recog¬ 
nition,  accompanied  with  no  matter  what 
signs  of  contempt,  that  her  navy  absolutely 
existed. 

And  here  again,  as  at  Tahiti,  and  in  so 
many  other  parts  of  the  world,  was  exhibit¬ 
ed  the  alliance  of  Jestiitism  with  infidelity. 
When  Louis  Philippe’s  government  saw  a 
probability  that  Protestantism  might  be 
made  a  great  instrument  of  healing  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  ourselves  and  China,  he 
condescended  to  bend  his  regal  person  to 


blow  the  dying  embers  of  the  Catholic  faith 
in  China.  A  gang  of  priests  was  raked  to¬ 
gether  in  a  hurry,  and  despatched  on  the 
errand  of  mercy,  namely,  to  excite,  by 
all  manner  of  means,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Celestial  Empire  against  us,  to  sow 
discord,  to  promote  disunion,  to  recom¬ 
mend  insurrection  and  massacre.  On  some 
future  occasion  we  may  develope  more  at 
length  the  machinations  of  the  propagand 
in  China.  For  the  present,  the  following 
short  extracts  from  the  journal  of  a  gentle¬ 
man,  whose  name  we  shall  not  mention, 
but  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of 
knowing  what  was  passing,  will  give  some 
idea  of  their  doings  : 

“Tinghai,  Capital  of  Chusan,  May  7, 
1812. — Seven  Catholic  missionaries,  (I  believe 
French,  Spanish,  and  Italian,  with  one  Chi¬ 
nese.)  arrived  and  located  themselves  in  the 
city  and  its  suburbs.  ♦  ♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

“May  13. — Two  more  missionaries  (said  to 
be  versed  in  the  language)  arrived  on  board 
the  French  frigate  Erigone,  Captain  Cecile, 
accompanied  by  L’Artemise.  ♦  *  ♦  Shortly 
after,  a  placard  appeared  upon  the  city  walls, ‘in 
various  quarters,  in  Chinese^  calling  upon  the 
people  to  keep  up  heart,  for  the  French  had 
come  to  assist  them  against  the  English,  and, 
with  a  combined  effort,  the  English,  would  be 
exterminated.  Allusion  was  also  made  to  the 
French  missionaries  in  the  city.  The  British 
authorities,  of  course,  saw  it  their  duty  to  take 
the  matter  up.  The  Frenchmen  all  denied 
any  lot  or  part  in  the  matter,  staked  their  hon¬ 
or  and  so  forth,  and  thus  the  matter  ended.” 

We  cannot  refrain  from  giving  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the 
Erigone.  Leaving  Chusan  she  followed  in 
the  wake  of  the  British  squadron  to  Shang¬ 
hai  ;  occasionally  showing  off  and  playing 
all  manner  of  pranks  to  convince  our  jolly 
tars  how  little  her  crew  understood  of  nau¬ 
tical  affairs.  Her  mission,  however,  was 
political ;  she  had  instructions  from  home. 
“  After  our  gallant  admiral  and  his  com¬ 
peers,”  says  an  eye-witness,  in  a  document 
in  our  possession,  ”  had  proceeded  up  the 
river,  and  after  his  Excellency  Sir  Henry 
Pottinger  had  issued  that  noble  proclama¬ 
tion,  off  the  mouth  of  Woosungy  river, 
which  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese  gov¬ 
ernment  to  the  occasion  of  the  quarrel,  and 
to  the  just  and  honest  demands  of  Great 
Britain,  the  French  commodore  sent  ashore 
a  proclamation,  generously  offering  his  aid 
to  act  as  umpire  between  China  and  Eng¬ 
land  !  On  Mr.  Morrison’s  return  to  Shang¬ 
hai,  I  put  a  copy  of  this  into  his  hands,  for 
he  had  not  seen  it,  and  it  excited  his  sur- 
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prise  not  a  little.  I  asked  an  intelligent 
Chinese,  who  was  then  on  the  spot,  to  give 
me  his  impression  of  it.  He  replied  :  ‘  The 
F'rench  are  evidently  jealous  that  England 
will  reap  all  the  benefits  of  future  trade 
with  our  country.’  ” 

The  monstrous  piece  of  impertinence  we 
have  related  was  passed  over  with  the  scorn 
it  deserved.  But  the  French  commodore 
was  neither  rebuffed  nor  offended.  It  en¬ 
tered  into  his  plan,  the  plan  we  mean  that 
had  been  laid  down  for  him,  to  expose  the 
name  of  France  to  obloquy,  in  the  desper¬ 
ate  attempt  to  do  injury  to  the  British. 
Her  reputation  was  not  so  tender  and  un¬ 
spotted  that  a  little  exposure  could  do  it 
much  material  damage.  Like  an  old  bat¬ 
tered  coquette,  her  character  could  not  be 
much  the  worse  for  a  little  rough  handling. 
Accordingly,  the  worthy  commodore,  in¬ 
sensible  to  affront,  impervious  to  the  shafts 
of  ridicule,  resolved  to  follow  us  up  the 
river.  That  his  presence  was  not  indispen¬ 
sable,  he  had  previously  received  an  inti¬ 
mation,  which  he  managed  to  extract  by  a 
piece  of  sansr-froid  unparalleled,  actually 
sending  to  H.  E.  Sir  W.  Parker,  to  know 
if  he  might  count  on  the  assistance  of  his 
steamers,  in  case  the  amateur  Erigone 
should  run  on  any  of  the  sandbanks  in  the  i 
Yang-tse-Kiang.  He  was  politely  informed 
in  reply,  that  he  could  count  on  no  such 
assistance.  However,  up  he  determined  to 
go,  conscious  that  no  French  ship  of  war 
would  ever  dare  again  to  venture  on  the 
same  enterprise ;  up  we  say  he  ventured  to 
proceed  under  the  protection  of  the  British 
fleet,  carefully  keeping  back  until  the  fight¬ 
ing  was  over,  and  then  following  to  perform 
the  only  things  we  had  left  undone — to  in¬ 
sult  the  unfortunate  Chinese,  to  rob  and  to 
plunder.  The  Erigone  at  last  reached  the 
neighborhood  of  Nankin,  where  she  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  cool  indifference  by  the  British, 
which  provoked  Commodore  Cecile  exceed¬ 
ingly.  He  did  not  think  that  his  achieve¬ 
ment  was  received  with  the  laudation  it 
merited  ;  and,  certainly,  if  we  measure  his 
capacity  with  his  deeds,  we  must  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  he  had  performed  something 
wonderful.  It  was  not  given  to  every 
Frenchman  to  sneak  up  at  the  tail  of  our 
squadron  to  the  renowned  city  of  Nankin. 
Few  also  among  that  nation  can  boast  of 
the  audacity  which  induced  Commodore 
Cecile,  unexpected,  unbidden,  to  pull,  in 
spite  of  remonstrance,  past  the  sentinels, 
who  yielded  to  his  obstinacy  from  mere 
courtesy,  and  to  climb  up  the  side  of  H.  M. 
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S.  Cornwallis,  where  the  treaty-convocation 
was  being  held,  into  the  midst  of  which  he 
actually  thrust  himself,  to  the  astonishment 
of  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  and  the  wonder  of 
the  grave  Elipoo. 

All  this,  however,  would  have  been  com¬ 
paratively  harmle.ss,  but  for  what  succeed¬ 
ed.  When  the  negotiations  had  been  con¬ 
cluded,  when  the  treaty  had  been  signed, 
when  the  British  ships,  one  by  one  had 
dropped  down  the  river,  still  the  Erigone 
tarried.  Her  gallant  commodore  was 
endeavoring  to  discover  some  mode  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  himself  before  he  left.  But  at 
Nankin  this  could  not  be  found.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  he  was  compelled  at  length  to  weigh 
anchor.  It  would  not  have  been  prudent  to 
stay  too  long  behind  his  guardians.  W'ell, 

!  he  arrived  at  ‘  Golden  Island’  off  Chin-kean- 
fu.  Here  was  a  superb  Chinese  library, 

I  over  which  his  Excellency  Sir  W.  Parker 
had  set  a  guard  of  marines,  and  the  gate  of 
i  which  he  had  sealed  up,  ordering  it  not  to 
be  touched  unless  terms  were  not  come  to, 
in  which  case  the  volumes  would  have  been 
removed  to  England.  By  this  time,  howev¬ 
er,  the  guard  had  been  withdrawn,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  the  French  commodore,  actuated 
by  the  love  of  science,  and  committing  a 
dishonest  act  in  the  interest  of  philology, 
went  with  a  party  to  the  island  and  meanly 
stole  the  contents  of  the  library.  To  this 
they  may  have  been  impelled  by  another 
motive,  besides  those  we  have  named — a 
desire,  namely,  to  injure  our  character :  as 
the  Chinese  of  those  parts,  never  having 
heard  of  France,  would  naturally  attribute 
the  robbery  to  us.  The  subsequent  doings 
of  the  French  in  China  it  is  unnecessary 
here  to  record.  They  have  taken  care  to 
establish  a  consul  at  Canton,  in  the  person 
of  M.  Ratti  Menton,  notorious  for  his  quar¬ 
relsome  disposition  ;  and  they  have  sent 
out  an  embassy,  whose  performances  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  chronicle.  What  we 
have  related  will  be  sufficient  to  character¬ 
ize  their  proceedings.  We  have  noticed 
them  simply  for  the  purpose  of  letting  the 
public  know  what  kind  of  obstructions  may 
be  thrown  in  the  way  of  our  continued 
peaceful  intercourse  with  the  Chinese. 
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PAINTING  IN  THE  FOURTEENTH  CEN¬ 
TURY. 

From  the  London  C^uarterly  Review. 

1.  A  Treatise  on  Paintings  written  by 
Cennino  Cennini  in  the  Year  1437,  with 
an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Signor 
Tambroni.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Merri- 
field.  London.  1844. 

2.  Lectures  on  Painting  and  Design,  By 
B.  R.  Hay  don,  Historical  Painter.  Lon¬ 
don.  8vo.  1844. 

In  Asiatic  countries  the  success  of  most 
human  undertakings  is  still  supposed  to 
depend  upon  the  choice  of  the  hour  for 
their  commencement.  The  Shah  in  coun¬ 
cil  may  have  decided  upon  an  expedition, 
war,  or  chase,  but  neither  horse  nor  hound 
may  leave  the  royal  stables  till  the  court 
astrologer  shall  have  announced  a  fortunate 
conjunction  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  An 
author  of  the  Western  World  has  no  astrol¬ 
oger  at  his  elbow ;  and  if  he  had,  the  stars 
in  their  courses  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  follow  or  govern  the  shifting  taste  of  the 
reading  and  purchasing  public.  If  we, 
however,  had  been  called  in  to  sanction 
the  publication  of  Mrs.  Merrifield's  volume, 
we  should  without  hesitation  have  told  her 
to  go  on  and  prosper,  for  we  remember  no 
instance  of  a  work  which  has  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  under  more  felicitous  circumstan¬ 
ces,  as  far  as  the  moment  is  concerned.  At 
a  period  when  public  attention  is  directed 
to  the  decorative  arts  in  general,  but  most 
especially  to  a  branch  of  them  till  lately 
nearly  extinct  in  the  civilized  world — when 
ingenuity  is  on  the  stretch  to  recover  the 
forgotten  processes  by  which  the  miracles 
of  Italian  art,  especially  its  frescoes,  were 
produced — a  performance  containing  au¬ 
thentic  notices  of  the  methods  pursued 
by  the  decorators  of  the  Campo  Santo  can¬ 
not  fail  to  be  welcome.  It  is  true  that 
since  the  year  1822,  when  an  Italian  editor 
rescued  the  MS.  from  its  repose  in  the  Vat-j 
ican,  it  has  been  available  to  such  of  our 
artists  as  were  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
with  the  volume,  and  competent  to  deal 
with  the  difficulties  of  its  antiquated  ter¬ 
minology.  It  is  now,  however,  by  femi¬ 
nine  interposition  and  accomplishment,  for 
the  first  time  made  available  to  the  mass  of 
English  readers.  Many,  even  of  those  like¬ 
ly  to  take  a  professional  interest  in  its  con¬ 
tents,  are  not  as  well  qualified  to  profit  by 
them  in  their  original  language  as  Mr. 
Eastlake,  who  cites  the  work  in’ the  appen¬ 
dix  to  the  first  report  of  the  Royal  Com¬ 


mission,  or  Mr.  Haydun,  who  also  quotes  it. 
The  man  too  is  the  very  man  we  love  to 
meet,  the  ghost  of  a  thousand  we  should 
wish  to  summon.  An  artist,  an  enthusiast, 
a  mariolater  with  Roman  Catholic  piety 
enough  for  Lord  J.  Manners  or  the  hagiol- 
ogists  of  Litllemore,  but  no  mystical 
discourser  on  aesthetics.  A  twelve  years’ 
apprentice  of  Agnolo  Gaddi — the  son  of 
Taddeo,  the  pupil  of  Giotto— who,  in  times 
when  the  atelier  was  a  laboratory,  had 
ground  his  master’s  colors  and  his  own 
on  porphyry  slabs  for  many  a  weary  hour, 
had  boiled  his  glues  and  primed  his  pan¬ 
els,  and  made  his  pencils  of  baked  minever 
and  bristles  of  the  white  pig,  and  finally 
put  on  record  all  these  and  a  thousand 
other  minutiae  of  his  art  for  the  benefit  of 
students  to  come.  Truly  the  public  is  in¬ 
debted  to  Cardinal  Mai,  to  Signor  Tam¬ 
broni,  and  to  Mrs.  Merrifield.  Come  what 
may  of  the  recent  impulse  given  by  the 
Royal  Commission  to  fresco,  like  Hamlet, 
this  trio — we  must  avoid  the  classicality 
triumvirate  in  deference  to  Mrs.  Merrifield 
— have  placed  the  pipe  in  our  hands ;  and 
it  we  cannot  make  it  discourse  the  eloquent 
music  it  produced  of  old,  the  fault  is  ours, 
not  theirs,  or  poor  old  Cennini’s.  Yes, 
poor  and  old  ;  for,  less  fortunate  than  his 
master,  who  died  worth  50,000  florins,  and 
sleeps  under  a  sumptuous  monument  of  his 
own  design,  Cennini  composed  his  ‘  Trea¬ 
tise  ’  at  the  age,  or  on  the  verge,  of  eighty, 
a  prisoner  for  debt  in  the  Stinche  or  Fleet- 
prison  of  Florence,  the  refuge  of  his  ex¬ 
treme  years,  and  probably  his  tomb. 

The  actual  value  of  the  technical  infor¬ 
mation  which  the  work  contains,  it  is  not 
within  our  province  or  ability  accurately 
to  estimate.  Its  precepts  are,  however, 
with  some  exceptions,  as  clear  as  the  occa¬ 
sional  obscurity  of  so  ancient  a  nomencla¬ 
ture  can  permit ;  and  there  is  a  conversa¬ 
tional  tone,  and  a  grave  and  quaint  simplici¬ 
ty  in  its  style,  which  remind  us  strongly  of 
Izaak  Walton.  Few  modern  professors  of 
angling,  from  Mr.  Scrope  to  the  gudgeon- 
fisher  of  the  Thames,  would  now  resort  to 
dear  old  Izaak  or  Juliana  Berners  for  seri¬ 
ous  instruction  in  their  art.  They  do  not 
now  cut  their  own  hickory  sticks  for  rods, 
nor  are  they  curious  in  the  purchase  of 
Spanish  needles  wherewith  to  make  their 
own  fish-hooks.  If,  however,  for  the  last 
two  centuries  the  angler’s  art  had  been  as 
little  cultivated  in  England  as  it  has  been 
in  most  other  countries,  and  if,  meanwhile, 
Izaak’s  treatise  had  remained  in  MS.  in 
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the  Bodleian,  its  discovery  in  the  present 
day  might  be  pregnant  with  results  to  the 
fishes  of  our  rivers.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that,  with  respect  to  fresco,  the  sim¬ 
plest  record  of  ancient  practice  may  possi¬ 
bly  be  of  importance,  even  if  only  confirm¬ 
atory  of  doubtful  traditions — how  much 
more  so  if  suggestive  of  any  process  lost  in 
the  long  interval  during  which  fresco 
painting  has  been  virtually  in  abeyance ! 
Cennini,  indeed,  lays  his  foundation  deep, 
and  ascends  from  the  most  elementary 
technicalities  to  the  higher  chemical  secrets 
of  his  art,  from  making  a  pen,  and  rub¬ 
bing  out  a  design  with  bread,  to  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  ultramarine — an  operation  so 
delicate,  that  he  describes  it  as  less  suita¬ 
ble  for  grown  men  than  for  striplings;  for 
the  somewhat  incomprehensible  reason  that 
they  remain  continually  in  the  house,  and 
their  hands  are  more  delicate.  Beware,  es¬ 
pecially,  he  says,  of  preparing  it  in  old  age. 
His  directions  for  making  brushes,  or  pen¬ 
cils  of  minever,  show  that  the  artists  of  his 
time  did  not  use  them  with  long  handles. 
We  suspect  that  Cennini  would  allow  him¬ 
self  far  surpassed  in  this  article  by  the  Pa¬ 
risian  manufacturers  of  the  present  day,  of 
whom  Mrs.  Merrifield  informs  us  there  are 
but  four  first-rate,  and  these  of  the  female 
iex.  We  know  of  nothing  which  comes 
nearer  perfection  for  its  purpose  than  a 
Paris  pinceau  de  martre  ;  and,  though  high 
priced,  it  is  cheap,  from  its  durability  as 
well  as  its  excellence. 

Viewing,  however,  for  the  moment  Cen- 
nini’s  work  merely  as  a  literary  fossil,  apart 
from  the  technical  value  of  its  precepts,  we 
venture  to  pronounce  that  neither  the  Cam¬ 
den  nor  the  Spalding  have  contributed  any 
more  agreeable  addition  to  our  fast  increas- 
ing  slock  of  records  of  former  ages.  If, 
after  some  centuries  of  oblivion,  the  old 
Florentine  has  been  fortunate  in  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  his  resuscitation,  he  has  been  at 
least  equally  so  in  the  literary  excavators 
who  have  brought  his  pages  to  light.  The 
preface  and  comments  of  his  Italian  editor. 
Signor  Tambroni,  academician  of  St. 
Luke’s,  are  of  high  value ;  and  the  English 
translation  is  further  recommended  by 
notes  which  evince  much  research  and 
knowledge,  and  by  graphic  illustrations 
drawn  on  stone  by  Mrs.  Merrifield,  which 
tempt  us  to  say  to  her  in  the  words  of  Cen- 
nini’s  1 3th  chapter,  there  applied  to  draw¬ 
ing  with  the  pen  :  ‘  Do  you  know  what 

will  be  the  consequence  of  this  practice? 
It  will  make  you  expert,  skilful,  and  capa- 
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ble  of  making  original  designs.’  This  lady 
is  not,  we  believe,  an  artist  by  profession,  but 
her  outlines  prove  her  to  be  one  by  love  and 
accomplishment,  and  her  notes  show  a  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  the  mysteries  of  the  painter’s 
laboratory,  w  hich  the  rapid  coverers  of  mod¬ 
ern  canvas,  in  their  breathless  haste  for  ex¬ 
hibition,  seldom  condescend  to  acquire. 

In  the  opinion  of  Signor  Tambroni,  the 
cause  of  the  oblivion  which  so  long  covered 
Cennini’s  Work  is  to  be  found  in  the  short¬ 
ness  and  supercilious  nature  of  the  remarks 
which  Vasari  condescended  to  bestow 
upon  it,  and  which  are  just  sufficient  to 
show  that  he  had  seen  but  not  read  it.  Of 
the  latter  fact  Vasari  affords  double  evi¬ 
dence  in  attributing  to  the  work  notices  of 
subjects,  such  as  mosaic,  on  which  it  does 
not  touch,  and  in  accusing  it  of  omitting 
others  which  it  distinctly  notices.  Others, 
however,  have  set  a  juster  value  on  the 
work,  of  which  three  MS.  copies  are  known 
to  exist ;  and  it  has  been  occasionally  inves¬ 
tigated  by  Italian  writers  on  art,  but  still 
apparently  with  less  attention  and  accuracy 
than  it  deserved.  Bottari,  in  his  notes  on 
Vasari,  did  the  good  service  of  exciting 
Signor  Tambroni’s  more  effective  curiosity 
on  the  subject,  who,  in  his  own  words, 

•  hoped  to  find  in  it  some  information  relative 
to  the  mode  of  coloring  practised  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  and  also  relative  to  the  nature 
of  the  colors  which  we  see  still  existing  in 
great  brilliancy,  to  the  extreme  regret  [we 
should  rather  have  said  cnry]  of  the  painters 
of  the  present  day,  who  have  lost  all  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  vehicles  and  of  the  mode  of  using 
them.’ 

With  such  hopes  he  applied  to  the  learned 
librarian  of  the  Vatican,  Angelo  Mai,  of  pa¬ 
limpsest  notoriety  ;  and  by  his  intervention 
among  the  Ottobonian  MSS.,  the  text  of 
Cennini  was  before  long  discovered.  It 
indeed  is  but  a  transcription  of  the  year 
1737  from  one  of  the  older  copies.  The 
initials  of  the  transcriber’s  name,  P.  A.  W., 
bespeak  a  foreigner’s  hand,  as  do  many 
blunders,  according  to  Tambroni,  his  negli¬ 
gence  or  ignorance  ;  but  the  editor,  with 
the  assistance  of  literary  friends,  has  la¬ 
bored  to  repair  these  defects,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  portion  of 
the  original  has  been  suppressed  or  omit¬ 
ted. 

Before  we  proceed  to  any  notice  of  the 
contents,  we  must  briefly  extract  from  the 
editor’s  preface  what  little  appears  to  be 
known  of  the  author.  As  a  painter,  he 
seems  to  have  left  behind  him  to  the  present 
day  but  one  specimen,  a  fresco  of  the  Vir- 
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gin  and  Saints,  mentioned  with  commen¬ 
dation  by  Vasari,  and  which  having  been, 
by  order  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
Leopold,  transferred  to  canvas,  is  still  ex¬ 
tant  in  the  Florentine  Gallery.  Ceiinino 
finished  his  treatise,  as  he  states  at  its  close, 
on  the  31st  of  July,  1437 ;  and  in  his  ex¬ 
ordium  he  writes: 

‘I,  Cennino,  son  of  Andrea  Cennini,  born 
in  the  Colie  di  ValdeUa,  was  instructed  in 
these  arts  by  Agnolo,  son  of  Taddeo  of  Flor¬ 
ence,  my  master,  who  learned  the  art  from 
Taddeo,  his  father,  the  godson  of  Giotto, 
whose  disciple  he  had  been  for  twenty-four 
years.’ — p.  2. 

As  Agnolo  Gaddi  died  in  1397,  if  we  sup¬ 
pose  Cennini  to  have  been  in  his  service  at 
that  time,  his  apprenticeship,  which,  he 
says,  occupied  twelve  years,  must  have 
commenced  in  1375  at  the  latest.  The 
usual  age  for  such  commencement  varied 
from  twelve  to  eighteen.  The  latest  date 
we  can  therefore  assign  for  his  birth  is 
1363;  but,  as  it  is  a  mere  assumption  that 
he  continued  with  Agnolo  till  the  death  of 
that  master,  he  may  have  been  born  as  far 
back  as  1350.  In  any  case,  it  is  clear  that 
the  knowledge  which  he  has  embalmed  for 
the  use  of  posterity  was  conveyed  to  him  in 
direct  and  continuous  transmission  from 
Giotto.  We  know  nothing  further  of  the 
fortunes  of  Cennino  but  the  melancholy 
fact,  already  mentioned,  that  his  treatise 
was  composed  and  finished  in  a  debtors* 
prison,  when,  at  the  lowest  computation, 
its  author  was  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  a 
life  of  ill-rewarded  toil.  From  this  sad  re¬ 
treat,  in  a  strain  of  cheerful  piety,  which 
argues  no  discreditable  origin  to  his  misfor¬ 
tunes,  he  proceeds  to  invocate  the  persons 
of  the  Trinity — that  most  delightful  advo¬ 
cate  of  all  sinners,  the  Virgin  Mary — St. 
Luke  the  Evangelist,  the  first  Christian 
painter — his  own  advocate,  St.  Eustachiiis 
— and  generally  all  saints,  both  male  and 
female,  of  Paradise — not  for  his  liberation 
from  prison,  but  for  their  blessing  on  his 
endeavors  to  instruct  posterity  in  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  art  he  loved. 

With  the  exception  of  mosaic,*encaustic 
and  painting  on  glass,  there  is  hardly  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  the  limner’s  art  with  respect  to  which 
the  curious  in  such  matters  will  not  find  some 
account  in  the  practice  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  with  directions  simple  and  minute, 
though,  as  might  be  expected,  occasionally 
rendered  obscure  by  uncertainty  as  to  the 
precise  value  and  import  of  Italian  terras 


of  so  old  a  date.  Signor  Tambroni,  we 
may  observe,  is  of  opinion  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  painting  in  encaustic  had  been  dis¬ 
continued  previous  to  the  time  of  Giotto. 
Cennini  only  mentions  wax  in  two  places, 
neither  of  which  has  any  reference  to  paint¬ 
ing.  Nor  does  he  mention  essential  oils. 

For  reasons  to  which  we  have  adverted, 
it  is  probable  that  the  portion  of  the  work 
which  will  attract  most  general  attention 
is  the  third,  which  treats  of  fresco,  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  author  as  the  most  agreeable 
of  all  kinds  of  painting.  With  regard  to 
the  preparation  of  the  wall  for  fresco,  in¬ 
cluding  the  mixing  of  the  plaster  and  the 
mode  of  its  application,  Cennini’s  instruc¬ 
tions  appear  to  accord  generally  with  the 
methods  laid  down  by  other  authorities,  of 
which  the  curious  will  find  a  detail  in  the 
Report  of  the  Fine  Arts  Commission.  He 
makes  no  distinction  in  language  between 
the  first  rough  coat,  by  other  writers  com¬ 
monly  called  the  arricciato,  and  the  inton- 
aco,  or  final  layer,  which  received  the  color, 
applying  the  latter  term  to  both.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  the  whole  process  of  the  design  we 
apprehend  that  any  difference  existing  be¬ 
tween  the  method  of  Giotto  and  that  of  later 
masters  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter. 
From  Cennini’s  text  we  might  almost  infer 
that  the  design  was  sketched  out  on  the  ar- 
ricciato  without  the  assistance  of  a  cartoon  ; 
but,  from  other  accounts,  and  especially 
from  a  passage  in  Vasari’s  Life  of  Simon 
Memmi,  quoted  in  the  translator’s  notes, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  a  finished  original 
design  was  prepared  on  paper,  but  of  small 
dimensions,  and  copied  off  on  the  dry  arric- 
ciato  by  the  usual  device  of  proportional 
squares.  This  copy  was  traced  in  the  first 
instance  with  charcoal,  and  afterwards  elab¬ 
orated  with  a  fine  brush  in  water-color. — 
Over  this  the  intonaco  was  laid  piecemeal, 
and  in  quantities  calculated  as  sufficient  for 
the  day’s  work  ;  for  though  Cennini  admits 
that  in  the  damp  weather  of  spring  the 
plaster  may  be  kept  wet  for  the  next  day, 
he  deprecates  the  attempt,  and  says  that 
which  is  finished  in  one  day  is  the  firmest, 
best,  and  most  beautiful  work.  We  are  a 
little  puzzled  to  judge  from  Cennini’s  text 
how  the  traces  of  the  design  were  preserved 
through  the  intonaco  sufficiently  to  guide 
the  painter’s  hand.  We  infer  that  at  this 
period  the  practice  was  not  introduced  of 
preparing  a  working  drawing,  traced  from 
a  full-sized  cartoon,  and  indenting  through 
it  the  design  on  the  surface  of  the  moisten¬ 
ed  plaster.  In  this  respect,  if  our  infer- 
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ences  be  just,  the  latter  practice  was  a  de-|  With  respect  to  the  colors  used  in  frea- 
cided  improvement  on  that  of  Cennini’s  co,  Cennini’s  directions  can  hardly  fail  to  ex¬ 


time  and  school. 


cite  much  interest  among  our  eager  stu- 


The  large  cartoon  was  noble  practice  dents;  and  we  venture  to  direct  their  no- 
towards  subsequent  operations,  and  the  re-  tice  to  the  following  passage  of  the  37th 
suit  was  often  in  itself  a  work  of  the  high-  chapter  : — 

est  value  witness  the  cartoons  by  Agosti-  <  Some  painters  wash  over  the  whole  face 
no  Carracci  in  the  National  Gallery  (pre-  with  the  flesh-color  first;  on  that  they  put  the 


pared  for  the  ceiling  of  the  Farnese  palace) 
— and  even  those  of  Hampton  Court, 


verdaccio  [a  greenish  color,  one  part  of  black 
and  two  of  ochre — p.  531,  and  retouch  the 

I*  - _ 1  _ _ j  t'u: _ i _ 


which,  thoutrh  prepared  for  the  looms  of  lights ;  and  the  work  is  finished.  1  his  plan  is 
Flanders,  would  have  been  equally  applica-  “"'y 

,,  ,  ,  *  ,,  ^  art:  but  do  you  pursue  the  method  of  colonnff 

ble  to  the  walls  of  the  Vatican.  We  may  j  ghall  point  out  to  you,  because  it  was 

here  also  mention,  in  preference  to  many  adopted  by  Giotto,  the  great  master,  who  had 
other  instances  better  known,  the  designs  Taddeo  Gaddi,  his  godson,  for  his  disciple  for 
of  Beccafumi  for  the  pavement  of  the  Sien-  twenty-four  years :  his  disciple  was  Agnolo, 
na  cathedral,  a  work  which  in  our  estima-  his  son.  I  was  Agnolo’s  disciple  for  twelve 
tion  has  hardly  its  parallel  for  grace,  tender-  showed  me  this  method,  with 

ness,  and  sublimity.  Many  travellers  are  S'^;,ttfyra'n%id“‘TL^eThuE^ 
too  idle,  too  careless,  or  too  economical,  to  »  r 

procure  the  removal  of  the  boards  which.  We  suggest  a  careful  comparison  of  the 

except  on  certain  feast-days,  preserve  this  instructions  which  follow  this  passage,  with 
work  from  the  hobnailed  shoes  of  the  rustic  various  portions  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
devotees;  and  there  is  a  popular  travellers’  Commission,  which  detail  the  practice  of 
error  that  a  large  sum  is  required  for  this  the  present  day  at  Munich  and  elsewhere, 
purpose;  two  dollars  is,  or  lately  was,  the  The  main  point  in  which  the  process  re¬ 
fee,  and  the  sight  is  cheap  at  the  money,  commended  by  Cennini  differs  from  that 
The  discovery  of  the  cartoons  is,  we  believe,  which  he  condemns,  is  in  the  avoidance  of 
a  recent  one,  and  they  were  once  purchas-  superposition  of  one  tint  upon  another ;  the 
able  at  a  low  price.  They  are  now  beyond  main  difficulty  would  appear  to  be  to  blend 
the  reach  of  collectors,  in  their  proper  separate  tints  into  one  another  without  pos- 
place,  the  Sienna  academy,  where  we  com-  itive  commixture,  which  he  strongly  depre¬ 
mend  them  to  the  attention  of  all  travellers,  cates,  especially  with  the  ffesh-tints.  Cen- 
We  suspect  that  among  the  careless  of  this  nini  pursues  the  subject  of  painting  walls, 
class — economical  he  never  was — we  must  both  in  fresco  and  secco,  with  much  mi- 


reckon  the  late  Mr.  Beckford,  w'ho,  in  a 
cursory  notice,  calls  the  designs  of  Becca- 


nuteness,  distinguishing  the  materials  com¬ 
mon  to  both  methods,  or  appropriate  to  ei- 


fumi  grotesque.  He  might  as  well  have  ther,  and  stating  their  applicability  to  the 
applied  that  epithet  to  the  Madonna  della  various  different  objects  required  from 


Seggiola,  or  Titian’s  Venus  of  the  Tribune. 
We  suspect  that  he  never  saw  them,  or 


painters  of  his  day  and  country — old  men’s 
beards,  angels’  draperies,  &,c.  The  fol- 


had  their  operculum  removed,  and  that  lowing  passage  (chap.  87)  argues  the  limit- 

when  he  wrote  the  passage  he  was  think-  ed  and  unscientific  degree  of  acquaintance 

ing  of  the  older  works  in  pari  materid^  and  with  perspective  pos.sessed  by  the  masters 

in  the  same  cathedral,  of  Duccio,  whose  of  this  early  period  : — 

Jewish  warriors  in  their  Italian  costume  »  . 

._  j  1  ri  •  Let  the  cornice  which  you  make  at  the  top 

are  both  stiff  and  grotesque  enough,  r  or-  house  incline  downwards  towards  the 

syth,  in  his  terse  manner,  does  Beccafumi  obscure  [r.  e.  as  it  recedes  from  the  eye],  and 

better,  but  fleeting  and  imperfect  justice,  let  the  middle  cornice  of  the  building  facing 

Accidents  of  travel  brought  us,  not  long  you  be  quite  even ;  let  the  cornice  at  the  base 

since,  by  a  brief  transit,  from  Seville  to  of  the  building  ascend  in  a  direction  quite  con- 

Sienna,  and  Bcccafumi’s  Moses  striking  cornice  at  the  top  of  the 

the  Rock  came  under  our  notice,  when 

Murillo’s  masterpiece  on  the  same  subject  The  example  of  the  Chinese,  as  well  as 
was  fresh  in  recollection.  We  preferred  of  individual  beginners  in  design,  proves 


building.* 


Murillo’s  masterpiece  on  the  same  subject  The  example  of  the  Chinese,  as  well  as 
was  fresh  in  recollection.  We  preferred  of  individual  beginners  in  design,  proves 
the  mastic  outlines  and  grey  and  white  that  rules  even  apparently  so  obvious  as 
marbles  of  the  Italian,  to  all  the  magic  of  these  are  not  superfluous,  but  their  vague- 
the  Spaniard’s  color,  with  his  fidelity  to  ness  indicates  that  Cennini  knew  of  no 
Spanish  nature.  method,  empirical  or  scientific,  for  fixing 
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with  exactitude  the  points  of  sight  and  dis¬ 
tance,  and  the  degree  of  inclination  of  the 
lines  converging  to  them.  Chap.  88  re¬ 
commends  for  landscape,  in  its  character 
of  a  subordinate  and  accessary,  a  practice 
which  was  employed  as  an  aid  to  composi¬ 
tion  by  our  Gainsborough : — 

‘  How  to  draw  a  mountain  naturally.— |If  you 
would  have  a  good  model  for  mountains,  so 
that  they  should  appear  natural,  procure  some 
large  and  broken  pieces  of  rock,  and  draur  Irom 
these,  giving  liiein  lights  and  shades  as  you 
see  tliemou  tlie  stones  before  you.’ 

If  we  pass  from  fresco  and  distemper  to 
oil,  we  shall,  as  might  be  expected,  find 
that  subject  treated  with  less  detail  than 
others,  but  still  in  a  manner  which  shows 
that  it  was  no  novelty  to  the  author,  and 
which  enables  Signor  Tambroni  to  repudi¬ 
ate  with  severity  the  theory  of  Vasari  as  to 
the  date  of  the  introduction  of  oil-painting 
into  Italy.  We  apprehend  that  the  notion 
attributed  to  Vasari,  for  there  is  some 
doubt  whether  he  really  held  it,  that  Van 
Eyck,  alias  John  of  Bruges,  was  the  discov¬ 
erer  of  oil  as  a  vehicle  for  color,  hardly  re¬ 
quires  refutation,  as,  however  once  popular, 
it  has  ceased  to  be  entertained  by  those 
who  have  investigated  the  subject.  It 
seems,  however,  still  more  certain  that  his 
account  of  the  introduction  of  that  process 
into  Italy  at  so  late  a  period  as  1470,  is  dis¬ 
proved  by  the  very  existence  of  Cennini’s 
work,  finished  in  1437,  and  which  contains 
such  a  sentence  as  the  following  (chap. 
89):— 

‘  Before  we  proceed  further  I  will  teach  you 
to  paint  in  oil,  on  walls,  or  in  pictures  (which  is 
much  practised  by  the  Germans),  and  also  on 
iron  or  stone.’ 

Here  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  he  speaks 
of  it  as  a  process  familiar  to  another  nation, 
in  which  he  probably  includes  the  Flemings. 
According,  however,  to  the  story  of  Vasari, 
Van  Eyck’s  discovery,  which  he  dates  at 
1410,  was  kept  by  him  as  a  valuable  secret 
from  his  countrymen  and  ail  others  till  he 
sold  it  to  an  Italian,  Antonello  da  Messina, 
who  is  known  to  have  been  born  some 
nearly  forty  years  later,  and  ten  years  after 
the  date  of  Cennini’s  treatise,  viz.,  in  1449 
or  1447.  The  gross  chronological  impos¬ 
sibilities  of  this  statement — which  would 
bring  Van  Eyck  to  the  age  of  104  at  the 
period  of  his  alleged  transaction  with  An¬ 
tonello — would  suffice  to  show  that  some 
vital  error  was  involved  in  it,  even  without 
the  assistance  of  Cennini’s  treatise. 


Without  entering  further  into  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  we  may  say  that  two  results  appear 
to  us,  as  to  Mrs.  Merrifield,  to  come  pretty 
clearly  out  of  a  consideration  of  the  whole 
question  :  one,  that  Van  Eyck  did  not  in¬ 
vent  the  use  of  oil  as  a  vehicle ;  the  other, 
that  he  did  discover  some  signal  improve¬ 
ment  in  its  application,  which  being  at 
some  period  ol  the  fifteenth  century  intro¬ 
duced  into  Italy,  led  to  the  advance  of 
that  branch  of  art,  and  which,  we  fear,  is 
now  lost,  without  having  been  replaced  by 
any  nostrum  as  effective.  We  ground  this 
latter  opinion  upon  mere  observation  of 
facts.  VVe  write  under  serious  apprehen¬ 
sion  that,  for  the  work  of  many  painters  of 
the  present  century.  Time  will  not  perform 
that  .office  of  improvement  described  in 
Dryden’s  exquisite  lines,  and  which  he 
seems  not  yet  to  have  wearied  in  perform¬ 
ing  for  such  works  as  the  Van  Eyck  and 
Bellini’s  Doge  in  our  National  Gallery. 
Of  these  it  might,  indeed,  have  been  said, 
with  more  prophetic  justice  than  of  Knel- 
ler — 

*  For  Time  shall  with  his  ready  pencil  stand. 

Retouch  your  figures  with  his  ripening  hand. 

Mellow  your  colors,  and  embrown  each  tint, 

Add  every  grace  which  Time  alone  can  grant ; 

To  future  ages  shall  ^our  fame  convey. 

And  give  more  beauties  than  he  takes  away.’ 

Many  instances  have  come  under  our  no¬ 
tice  in  which  the  lapse  of  some  twenty  years 
has  reduced  pictures,  of  price  and  merit 
when  they  left  the  easel,  to  a  condition  which 
would  make  it  difficult  to  account  for  the 
satisfaction  they  once  afforded  to  our  eye. 
We  know  that  the  anticipation,  or  some¬ 
thing  more,  of  premature  decay  is  entei- 
tained  on  the  other  side  the  Channel  with 
respect  to  some  contemporary  works  of  the 
highest  excellence.  Is  it  want  of  skill,  or 
care,  or  labor  in  manipulation,  which 
makes  lights  turn  to  chalk,  and  shadows  to 
black  ?  Men  have  been  careless  and 
sketchy  in  Italy  of  old,  and  the  result  has 
been  painful  as  any  now  to  be  witnessed, 
but  not,  as  seems  to  us,  the  same  in  kind. 
We  believe  that  a  secret  has  been  lost,  and 
that  it  is  well  worth  inquiry  whether  we  are 
to  look  for  its  recovery  to  the  pigment  or 
the  vehicle,  or  both.  As  far  as  the  pig¬ 
ment  is  concerned,  Cennini’s  list  of  twenty- 
four,  twelve  only  of  which  he  approves  and 
recommends,  probably  contains  none  of 
importance  which  are  not  known  and  ap¬ 
preciated  at  present.  Were  we  to  make  an 
exception  it  would  probably  be  in  favor  of 
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cmatitOf  a  color  prepared  by  pounding  a 
crystal,  which  Mrs.  Merrifield  thinks  a  na¬ 
tive  cinnabar.  ‘  It  makes,’  says  Cennini, 

*  such  a  color  as  cardinals  wear,  and  is  pro¬ 
per  for  fresco,  but  not  for  any  other  use.’ 
His  directions,  however,  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  each  show  the  care  with  which  that 
preparation  was  conducted.  Speaking  of 
cinnabar,  he  says,  ‘  if  you  were  to  grind  it 
for  twenty  years  it  would  be  but  the  better 
and  more  perfect ;’  and  with  regard  to  many 
of  the  others  he  enforces  a  similar  precept. 
We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  any  essen¬ 
tial  difference  between  ancient  and  modern 
practice  consists  in  the  vehicle  rather  than 
the  color.  The  Translator  remarks  in  her 
preface,  p.  xiii. : — 

‘  The  propriety  of  using  different  vehicles  on 
the  same  picture  has  lately  been  much  discuss¬ 
ed,  and  the  general  opinion  appears  to  be  un¬ 
favorable  to  it.  U nder  these  circumstances  the 
practical  directions  of  Cennino  will  be  read 
with  much  interest  In  chapter  35  he  informs 
us  that  some  colors  must  be  used  with  one  ve¬ 
hicle,  some  with  another,  &c. — (p.  xxi.)  It 
may  be  proper  to  observe  that  Cennino  does  not 
mention  the  practice  of  mixing  liquid  varnish 
with  colors,  except  in  that  remarkable  chapter 
( 161)  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  custom  of  paint¬ 
ing  the  living  face  with  oil  colors^  or  colors  mix¬ 
ed  with  varnish,  in  order  to  make  the  complex¬ 
ion  brilliant;  and  to  suggest  to  the  artists  who 
paint  with  the  composition  called  megelp 
(mastic  varnish  and  boiled  oil),  whether  that 
can  be  a  good  vehicle  which  had  been  tried 
and  rejected  by  the  painters  who  flourished 
previous  to,  and  during  the  age  of  Van  Eyck. 
The  addition  of  the  litharge  on  which  the  mod¬ 
ern  drying  oil  is  boiled  is  known  to  have  a  del¬ 
eterious  effect  on  colors  by  causing  them  to 
change.  It  is  somewhat  curious  that  the  paint¬ 
ers  of  the  nineteenth  century  should  have  re¬ 
vived  and  practised  as  a  new  invention  what 
those  of  the  fourteenth  century  tried  and  reject¬ 
ed  ;  and  more  extraordinary  still,  that,  un¬ 
warned  by  experience,  they  should  continue  to 
use  it,  in  spite  of  the  awful  gashes  and  cracks 
that  disfigure  the  pictures  painted  with  this 
vehicle.’ 

Mr.  Haydon  is  of  opinion  (see  page  274  of 
his  Lectures)  that  the  old  masters  had  no 
advantage  over  ourselves  in  their  material, 
and  that  if  Titian  were  to  enter  an  atelier 
in  Newman-street,  he  would  be  able  to 
paint  the  Diana  and  Actseon  with  the  colors 
and  vehicles  he  would  And  to  his  hand. 
We  think  this  may  be  true,  and  we  hope  it 
is  so  ;  but  the  question  is  whether  the  pic¬ 
ture  so  painted  would  stand  the  test  of  three 
centuries.  If  Cennini  were  writing  now, 
we  believe  he  would  call  on  all  his  saints  to 
save  him  from  megelp. 
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‘  Know,’  says  Cennini  (chap.  109),  ‘  that  you 
cannot  learn  to  paint  in  less  time  than  that 
which  I  shall  name  to  you.  In  the  first  place 
you  must  study  drawing  for  at  least  one  year ; 
then  you  must  remain  with  a  master  at  the 
workshop  for  the  space  of  six  years  at  least, 
that  you  may  learn  all  the  parts  and  members 
of  the  art, — to  grind  colors,  to  boil  down  glues, 
to  grind  plaster  (gesso),  to  acquire  the  practice 
of  laying  grounds  on  pictures  {ingessare  le  an- 
cone),  to  w’ork  in  relief  (relevare)^  and  to  scrape 
(or  smooth)  the  surface  {radire)^  and  to  gild; 
allerwards  to  practise  coloring,  to  adorn  with 
mordants,  paint  cloths  of  gold,  and  paint  on 
walls  for  six  more  years:  drawing  without  in¬ 
termission  on  holyJays  and  workdays.’ 

— A  formidable  catalogue  of  mechanical 
processes  for  six  years,  which  the  modern 
discovery  of  the  division  of  labor  has  spared 
to  the  student.  We  believe,  however,  that 
the  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  materi¬ 
als  and  instruments  of  his  art,  which  he 
purchased  at  so  large  a  sacrifice  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  contributed  much  to  the 
durability  of  his  work, — to  the  lasting  bril¬ 
liancy  of  those  colors  which,  after  the 
lapse  of  four  centuries,  still  speak  the  first 
intention  of  the  master.  It  is  probable,  in¬ 
deed,  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  pedant¬ 
ry  in  the  teachers,  and  of  slavish  submission 
in  the  pupils  of  these  times ;  that  the  secrets 
of  art  were  doled  out  with  a  reluctant  hand 
by  those  who  saw  future  rivals  in  their  ap¬ 
prentices,  and  that  some  were  hoarded  to 
the  last.  Still  if  genius  occasionally  had  to 
endure  trammels  which  must  have  cramped, 
perhaps  impaired,  its  energies,  it  secured 
for  itself  the  benefit  of  accumulated  experi¬ 
ence  and  uninterrupted  tradition  ;  and 
though  we  should  not  wish  to  condemn  our 
youthful  Jacobs  to  fourteen  years’  service 
under  Labans  of  the  Academy,  we  could 
wish  to  see  something  like  the  relation  of 
the  Giottos  and  Agnolos  to  their  pupils  more 
prevalent  than  it  has  yet  been  in  England — 
more  of  the  emeriti  willing  to  teach — and 
more  of  the  young  willing  to  wait  and  learn. 
Cennini,  at  the  moment  when  he  is  doing 
his  best  to  enable  the  student  to  dispense 
with  tuition,  thus  proceeds  : — 

‘  There  are  many  who  say  that  you  may 
learn  the  art  without  the  assistance  of  a  mas¬ 
ter  ;  do  not  believe  them ;  let  this  book  be  your 
example,  studying  it  day  and  night.  And  if 
you  do  not  study  under  some  master  you  will 
never  be  fit  for  any  thing,  nor  will  you  be  able 
to  show  your  face  among  the  masters.’ 

Cennini  is  very  minute  in  his  instructions 
for  the  use  of  gold  in  all  its  various  applica¬ 
tions,  and  of  tin  ;  but  deprecates  the  use  of 
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silver,  except  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  gold 
for  beginners  in  miniature.  The  following 
directions  are  characteristic  of  the  man,  and 
of  the  feelings  in  which  Italian  art  had  its 
origin  (chap.  96) : — 

‘  It  is  usual  to  adorn  walls  with  gilded  tin, 
because  it  is  less  expensive  than  gold.  Never¬ 
theless  I  give  you  this  advice,  ihat  you  en¬ 
deavor  always  to  use  fine  gold  and  good  colors, 

Earticularly  in  painting  representations  of  our 
,ady.  And  if  you  say  that  a  poor  person  can¬ 
not  afford  the  expense,  I  answer,  that  if  you 
work  well,  and  give  sufficient  time  to  your 
works,  and  paint  with  good  colors,  you  will 
acquire  so  much  fame,  that  from  a  poor  person 
you  will  become  a  rich  one ;  and  your  name 
will  stand  so  high  for  using  good  colors  that,  if 
some  masters  receive  a  ducat  for  painting  one 
figure,  you  will  certainly  be  offered  two,  and 
your  wishes  will  be  fulfilled  according  to  the 
old  proverb.  Good  work,  good  pay.  And,  even 
should  you  not  be  well  paid,  God  and  our  La¬ 
dy  will  reward  your  soul  and  body  for  it.’ 

Cennini’s  body  was  rewarded  by  the  cap¬ 
tion  of  a  sherifTs  officer,  or  his  Florentine 
equivalent;  but  who  shall  say  what  consola¬ 
tion  the  old  prisoner’s  soul,  while  yet  in 
the  body,  derived  from  such  devotional  feel¬ 
ings  as  shine  forth  from  this  and  similar 
passages  scattered  through  his  volume  ? 
Saintly  faces  may  have  smiled  upon  him 
through  the  stanchions  of  his  dungeon,  and 
gracious  images  have  irradiated  its  inner 
gloom,  such  as  shine  not  for  solvent  and  sue- 
cessful  men. 

Of  equal  rank  with  gold  in  Cennini’s  es¬ 
timation,  and  probably,  in  point  of  expense, 
even  a  greater  tax  on  the  resources  of  the 
struggling  artist,  w’as  ultramarine,  for  the 
preparation  of  which  he  gives  copious  direc¬ 
tions.  The  precious  mineral  of  which  this 
pigment  is  composed,  lapis  lazzuli,  hasiate- 
ly  been  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  sig¬ 
nal  triumphs  of  modern  chemistry,  which  is 
thus  spoken  of  by  Liebig  ; — 

‘  Of  all  the  achievements  of  inorganic  chem¬ 
istry,  the  artificial  formation  of  lapis  lazzuli 
was  the  most  brilliant  and  the  most  conclusive. 

...  The  analysis  of  lapis  lazzuli  represent¬ 
ed  it  to  be  composed  of  silica,  alumina,  and 
soda,  three  colorless  bodies,  with  sulphur,  and 
a  trace  of  iron.  .  Nothing  could  be  discovered 
in  it  of  the  nature  of  a  pigment,  nothing  to 
which  its  blue  color  could  be  referred,  the  cause 
of  which  was  searched  for  in  vain.  It  might 
therefore  have  been  supposed  that  the  analyst 
was  here  altogether  at  fault,  and  that  at  any 
rate  its  artificial  production  was  impossible. 
Nevertheless  this  has  been  accomplished,  and 
simply  by  combining,  in  the  proper  proportions, 


as  determined  by  analysis,  silica,  alumina,  so¬ 
da,  iron,  and  sulphur.  Thousands  of  pounds’ 
weight  are  now  manufactured  from  these  in¬ 
gredients,  and  this  artificial  ultramarine  is  as 
beautiful  as  the  natural,  while  for  the  price  of 
a  single  ounce  of  the  latter  we  may  obtain  ma¬ 
ny  pounds  of  the  former.  With  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  artificial  lapis  lazzuli  the  formation  of 
mineral  bodies  by  synthesis  ceased  to  be  a  sci¬ 
entific  problem  to  the  chemist;  he  has  no  lon¬ 
ger  sufficient  interest  to  pursue  the  subject.’ — 
Letters  on  Chemistry.  1844.  Vol.  i.  p.  9. 

So  far  the  great  German.  With  all  de¬ 
ference,  however,  for  his  authority  as  a  phi¬ 
losopher,  we  doubt  whether  the  painter  will 
yet  accept  his  manufacture  as  a  perfect 
equivalent  to  the  article  used  by  the  old 
painters,  at  least  for  the  more  delicate 
works  of  the  pencil.  For  such  expanses  of 
color  as  the  roof  of  that  church  of  Assisi, 
for  which  royal  piety  and  munificence  sup¬ 
plied  the  lapis  lazzuli,  it  would  probably 
fulfil  every  condition  required  of  brilliancy 
and  durability,  at  the  comparatively  trifling 
expense  described  in  the  above  passage. 
We  find  in  the  translator’s  notes,  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Dr.  Ure,  that  an  ultramarine  of 
very  superior  quality,  discovered  in  lfc‘28 
by  a  French  Chemist,  M.  Guimet,  has  been 
sold  at  about  two  guineas  the  English  pound. 
We  think  we  can  recollect  purchasing  some 
fabricated  from  the  natural  lapis  lazzuli 
some  years  before  this  discovery  at  about 
four  guineas  the  ounce.  If  M.  Gnimet’s 
secret  has  been  truly  detected  by  a  brother 
chemist,  his  compound  approaches  to  a  syn¬ 
thesis  of  the  elements  of  Liebig’s  analysis, 
but  is  not  a  complete  one.  He  has  four  of 
the  elements,  but  the  iron  is  not  mentioned, 
b  or  those  who  can  afford  the  experiment, 
and  prefer  stare  super  antiquas  vias^  and  to 
resort  to  the  native  material,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  study  Cennini’s  process.  It 
differs  from  the  present  in  not  subjecting 
the  stones  to  the  action  of  fire,  in  the  use 
of  lixivia,  and  other  particulars.  Succes¬ 
sive  extracts,  decreasing  in  quality,  were 
produced,  the  first  two  of  which  Cennini 
values  at  eight  ducats  the  ounce.  The  re¬ 
sult  has  stood  the  test  of  centuries,  and  the 
methods  which  produced  it  must  be  worth 
investigation. 

Mrs.  Merrifield  remarks  that  there  is  no 
brown  pigment  on  Cennini’s  list,  whereas 
modern  painters  are  in  possession  of  fifteen. 
He  recommends  burnt  and  pulverized  bones 
for  the  priming  of  panels,  and  we  learn,  in¬ 
cidentally,  from  his  directions,  that  it  was 
the  practice  of  the  diners  of  his  day  to  throw 
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the  bones  under  the  table.  In  chap.  7  he ! 
says. —  I 

‘  You  must  now  know  wluit  bones  are  prop¬ 
er.  For  this  purpose  take  the  bones  of  the  ribs 
and  wings  of  fowls  or  capons,  and  the  older 
they  are  the  better.  When  you  find  them  un¬ 
der  the  table  put  them  into  the  fire,  and  when 
you  see  they  are  become  whiter  than  ashes, 
take  them  out,  and  grind  them  well  on  a  por¬ 
phyry  slab,  and  keep  the  powder  for  use.’ 

There  is  a  tradition  in  Murillo’s  birth¬ 
place  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  manufac-j 
turing  one  of  his  rich  browns  by  a  similar! 
process  from  the  beef  bones  of  his  daily  olla, 
and,  as  we  have  heard,  this  tradition  hasj 
been  turned  to  account  by  an  artist  W'ell 
known  at  present  in  Seville  as  a  successful 
copyist  of  Murillo.*  Adverting  to  the 
great  Spaniard,  we  may  add,  on  the  authori¬ 
ty  which  furnished  us  with  this  anecdote, 
that  the  purple  which  so  often  charms  the 
eye  in  his  works,  and  is  one,  perhaps,  of 
their  most  characteristic  features,  was  imi¬ 
tated  from  the  stained  fingers  of  the  mul¬ 
berry  gatherers  of  the  neighborhood  of  Se¬ 
ville.  It  would  be  more  to  our  purpose  to 
be  able  to  tell  how  the  imitation  was  effect¬ 
ed,  but  though  tradition  is  silent  on  this 
point,  the  slightest  trace  of  the  operations 
of  such  an  eye  as  Murillo’s  are  worth  re¬ 
cording. 

‘  We  derive,’  says  Signor  Tambroni,  p.  xliii., 

‘  no  small  advantage  from  chap.  157  and  the 
three  following,  where  he  speaks  of  painting 
in  miniature,  and  of  laying  gold  on  paper,  and 
in  books.  For  we  despaired  of  discovering  the 
method  of  gilding  in  that  beautiful  and  bril¬ 
liant  manner  practised  by  the  ancients,  with 
which  they  illuminated  their  manuscripts  ;  and 
we  are  under  great  obligations  to  Cennini, 
who  has  rescued  this  secret  of  the  art  from  ob¬ 
livion.’ 

Before  we  bestow  our  concluding  re¬ 
marks  on  this  amusing  ancient,  we  must 
step  aside  for  a  little  to  the  new  work  of  an 
Fiiiglish  veteran  of  the  pencil  and  the  pen, 
Mr.  Haydon’s  lectures  on  Painting  and  De¬ 
sign.  The  various  performances  of  the 
painter  of  Solomon  and  Lazarus  with  the 

*  W’e  arc  inclined  to  believe  that  some  of  Cen- 
nini’s  blacks  would  on  examination  prove  to  be 
browns.  Pure  black  should  never  be  admitted  on 
wall  or  canvas,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  hard¬ 
ly  exists  in  any  department  of  nature  which  can 
come  within  the  sphere  of  imitation.  In  vegeta¬ 
ble  nature  we  have  heard  it  stated  that  it  is  only 
to  be  found  in  the  flower  of  the  kidney-bean.  De 
Candolle  or  Mr.  Paxton  might  berhaps  bring  other 
instances. 
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former  of  the  above-mentioned  instruments, 
it  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this 
article  to  criticise.  Of  his  literary  contri¬ 
bution  to  art,  our  estimate  is  favorable  ; — 
we  must  avow  a  very  general  concurrence 
in  views  and  opinions  which  come  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  vigorous  language  and  man¬ 
ly  style  of  one  who  could  not  so  express 
what  he  did  not  believe, feel,  and  understand. 
On  many  important  particulars  affecting  the 
education  of  the  hand  and  eye  Mr.  Haydon’s 
sentiments  have  been  much  before  the  pub¬ 
lic.  He  is  known  for  an  enthusiastic,  but 
profound  and  discriminating  vvorsliipper  of 
Phidias  and  Raphael,  and  also  as  one  who, 
in  his  admiration  of  the  past,  has  faith  and 
hope  in  the  pro.spects  of  England.  Though, 
for  this  reason,  many  of  his  views  as  de¬ 
tailed  here  will  not  be  new  to  his  readers, 
the  form  of  Lectures  into  which  he  has 
thrown  them  is  one  which  will  bring  them 
under  notice  in  convenient  compass  and 
agreeable  succession.  The  practical  mode 
in  which  he  treats  and  illustrates  w'ith  a 
strong  hand  a  favorite  portion  of  his  sub¬ 
ject,  the  anatomical,  will  make  his  treatise, 
in  the  case  of  the  young  student,  a  valuable 
appendage  to  Albinus  or  Lizars. 

Mr.  Haydon  thinks  the  Greeks  dissect¬ 
ed.  While  contemplating  the  Theseus, 
or  passing  the  hand  over  the  palpable  excel¬ 
lence  of  those  heroic  shoulders,  which  tell 
even  to  the  touch  how  Phidias  lavished  the 
treasures  of  his  skill  on  objects  destined  in 
their  position  for  concealment,  from  other 
eyes  than  those  of  the  gods  he  strove  to  rep¬ 
resent,  we  should  find  it  difficult  to  contra¬ 
dict  Mr.  Haydon’s  theory.  We  think,  how¬ 
ever,  the  fact  he  cites,  that  Hippocrates 
dissected  apes,  rather  a  stumbling  block 
than  an  assistance  to  it.  ‘  Will  you  believe,’ 
says  Mr.  H.,  ‘  that  a  man  of  genius  stopped 
short  at  an  ape  ?  Perhaps  not ;  but  if  pre¬ 
judice,  custom,  or  religion  had  not  made 
the  interval  between  the  ape  and  the  human 
subject  a  wide  one,  the  medical  man  of  ge¬ 
nius  would  hardly  have  troubled  the  ape  at 
all;  and  if  either  Hippocrates  or  Phidias 
went  further  they  probably  did  so  in  secret, 
and  never  admitted  human  dissection  to  its 
proper  place  as  part  of  a  system  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  question,  however,  is  one  of  mere 
curiosity.  It  is  clear  that  in  times  when, 
thanks  to  Mr.Warburton,  the  obstacles  are 
removed,  it  would  be  madness  for  us  to 
neglect  a  corrective,  which,  if  Phidias  did 
not  possess  it,  gives  us  a  chance  the  more 
of  diminishing  the  distance  between  that 
master  and  ourselves.  Having  spoken  (p. 
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170)  with  due  and  discriminating  praise  of 
llc)nolds,  Fuseli,  and  Opie,  Mr.  Ilaydon 
continues,  ‘  All  tlie.se  had  one  irremediable 
defect ;  they  had  never  dissected  man  or 
animal — they  trusted  to  their  capacities  and 
practice;  and  all  these  ha\e  left  nothing  be¬ 
hind  them  but  vague  generalities.’ 

'I'hese  are  Mr.  llaydon’s  English  in¬ 
stances,  negative,  but  sound,  in  support  ol 
his  views.  Let  us  stray  to  Italy,  and  sub¬ 
stitute  for  Mr.  llaydon’s  respectable  trio 
M.  Angelo,  Raphael,  and  Lionardo.  Of 
these  M.  Angelo  dissected  ah  initio;  Ra¬ 
phael,  whose  ajiprenticeship  in  art  was  de¬ 
voted  to  draped  Madonnas,  did  not.  What 
was  the  consequence?  As  years  and  self- 
knowledge  increased  he  felt  his  disadvan¬ 
tage,  and  studied  anatomy,  too  late  to  re¬ 
deem,  in  his  own  opinion,  an  inferiority  he 
felt  and  acknowledged  to  the  last,  but  not 
too  late  to  make  the  Cartoons  what  they 
are,  and  what  they  would  not  otlierw  isc 
have  been.  Lionardo  did  more  than  bor¬ 
row-  from  anatomical  science,  lie  was  one 
who  turned  what  he  touched  to  gold, 
whose  skirmishes  were  the  pitched  battles 
of  otlier  men.  He  repaid  his  obligations 
to  anatomy  by  the  elaborate  illustrations  of 
the  human  frame  which  Vasari  records  him 
to  have  executed  for  his  anatomical  teacher, 
M.  Antonio  della  Torre.  These  designs, 
we  may  mention,  were  executed  in  the  ma¬ 
terial  of  which  Cennini  speaks,  the  matita 
rossa,  or  amatito. 

*  What  Cato  did,  and  Addi.son  approved, 
Cannot  be  wrong.’ 

A  dictum  full  of  fallacies  when  used  by  a 
swindler  as  a  ju.stification  for  suicide,  but 
susceptible  of  a  sounder  application  in  this 
and  many  other  instances. 

We  have  given  our  feeble  and  unpro¬ 
fessional  aid  in  corroboration  of  Mr.  llay¬ 
don’s  exhortations,  because  we  think  with 
him  that  severe  anatomical  study,  whether 
essential  or  not  to  the  Greeks,  is  the  true 
corrective  for  the  prevalent  vices  of  English 
art.  We  have  little  fear  of  opposite  ex¬ 
tremes  of  pedantic  displays  of  muscles,  and 
attitudes  forced  and  invented  for  that  dis¬ 
play.  Faults  of  this  kind  are  more  likely 
to  be  generated  by  imitating  imitations,  by 
the  practice  of  servile  copies,  which  Mr. 
Ilaydon  justly  deprecates,  than  by  going 
to  the  real  sources  of  that  power,  which, 
like  all  things  acquired  by  much  labor,  will 
sometimes  tempt  its  possessor — as  it  tempt¬ 
ed  M.  Aimelo — to  its  too  ostentatious 
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There  are  few  sections  of  Mr.  llaydon’s 
work  from  which  we  might  not  extract 
some  sound  and  eflective  passage.  F rom 
some  we  might  select  subjects  of  friendly 
controversy,  but  having  fallen  on  nothing 
w  hich  appears  to  us  deadly  heresy  or  dan¬ 
gerous  error,  we  prefer  to  commend  the 
volume  to  all  who  lake  an  interest  in  its 
subject,  with  the  assurance  that  it  will  re¬ 
pay  their  study  of  it. 

To  return  to  old  Cennini — we  cannot 
dismiss  the  subject  of  oil-painting  with¬ 
out  pausing  for  a  moment  on  a  very- 
curious  branch  of  that  process  which  ex¬ 
isted  in  his  time,  but  of  which  we  never 
before  met  with  any  mention.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  painting  the  living  countenance  in 
that  material  (chap.  IGl,)  is  charitably- 
headed  ‘  How-,  having  painted  a  human 
face,  to  wash  off  and  clean  away  the  co¬ 
lors.’  We  are  not  aware  whether  the  in¬ 
ventors  of  I.ynch  law  in  the  United  States 
have  furnished  any  receipt  for  removing 
tar  and  feathers.  The  humanity  of  Cen¬ 
nini  is  as  worthy  of  imitation  as  his  piety. 
He  proceeds : — 

‘  Sometimes  in  the  course  of  y-our  practice 
you  w  ill  be  obliged  to  paint  flesh  both  of  men 
and  women.’ 

If  the  author  had  stopped  here,  we  might 
have  almost  concluded  that  the  patient  of 
the  fourteenth  century  resembled  the  his¬ 
trionic  enthusiast  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  novel, 
who  entered  so  warmly  into  the  part  of 
Othello  as  to  black  himself  all  over ;  but 
Cennini  adds, — 

‘especially  faces  of  men  and  w’omcn.  You 
may  temper  your  colors  w-ith  yolk  of  egg ;  or, 
if  you  desire  to  make  them  more  brilliant’ 
w  iih  oil,  or  liquid  varnish,  which  is  the  most 
powerlul  of  temperas.’ 

Then  follow  the  directions  for  clean¬ 
ing— 

‘Do  this,’  he  says,  ‘many  times,  till  the  color 
be  removed  from  the  face.  We  will  say  no 
more  on  this  subject.’ 

We  w  ish  he  had  said  more,  for  it  is  very- 
amusing.  He  goes  on,  however,  to  speak 
out  on  the  subject  of  cosmetics  : — 

‘  It  sometimes  happens  that  young  ladies,  espe¬ 
cially  those  of  Florence,  endeavor  to  heighten 
their  beauty  by  the  application  of  medicated 
w  aters  and  colors  to  their  skin.  Eut  as  women 
w-ho  fear  God  do  not  use  these  things,  and  as 
1  do  not  wish  to  make  myself  obnoxious  to 
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lliem,  or  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  God  and 
our  Lady,  I  shall  say  no  more  on  this  suhjcci 
But  I  advise  you,  if  you  desire  to  preserve 
your  complexion  for  a  lonir  period,  to  wash 
yourself  with  water  from  fountains,  rivers  or 
wells;  and  I  warn  you,  that  if  you  use  cos¬ 
metics  your  face  will  soon  become  willicred, 
your  teeth  black,  and  you  will  become  old  be¬ 
fore  the  natural  course  of  time,  and  be  tlie  ug¬ 
liest  object  possible.  This  is  quite  sullicient 
to  say  on  the  subject.’ — Cliap.  102. 


We  think  so ;  but  from  this  strong  lan¬ 
guage  applied  to  the  decoctions  of  white 
lead  and  other  mixtures  used  by  tiie  Jeze¬ 
bels  of  his  day,  and  from  the  absence  of 
any  similar  caution  against  the  use  of  oil 
and  liquid  varnish,  we  infer  that  no]  such 
coHseiiuences  were  to  be  dreaded  from  the 
latter  mode  of  preparing  the  face  for  ex¬ 
hibition.  It  becomes  a  question,  therefore, 
whether  the  revival  of  the  practice  might  not 
be  attended  with  advantage,  both  by  open¬ 
ing  a  new  field  of  employment  to  an  over¬ 
stocked  profession,  and  by  improving  the 
aspect  of  polished  society.  A  mere  likeness 
now  once  painted  and  paid  for  ceases  to  be 
a  source  of  income  to  the  artist,  and  be¬ 
comes  in  every  respect  the  property  of  the 
employer.  We  know  at  least  no  instance 
in  which  Mr.  Grant  or  Mr.  Pickersgill  has 
been  called  in  from  year  to  year  to  follow 
on  his  own  canvas  the  changes  of  advanc¬ 
ing  age,  to  insert  the  white  hairs  as  they 
spring,  or  the  wrinkles  as  they  trace  their 
furrows.  Should  the  practice  of  painting 
the  face  itself  be  fairly  revived,  this  order 
of  things  will  be  reversed — the  face  will  in 
some  sense  change  masters,  and  recpiiring 
from  time  to  time  a  fresh  coat  of  paint,  will 
invest  the  family  painter  with  a  sort  of  be¬ 
neficial  interest  in  its  features.  We  know 
of  many  countenances  which  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  improved  even  in  the  hands  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  profession ;  but 
imagination  can  hardly  at  present  suggest 
the  effects  which  will  be  produced  should 
Mr.  Turner  apply  himself  to  this  new  line 
of  art :  this,  however,  is  not  the  point.  We 
are  looking  to  the  interests  of  art  and  its 
professors,  and  not  to  merely  saving  jour¬ 
neys  to  Cheltenham  for  gentlemen  lately 
returned  from  our  Indian  possessions,  or  to 
the  renovation  of  faded  Polkaists  at  the 
close  of  a  London  season.  It  is  for  high 
art  we  plead,  when  we  ask  whether  the  Fine 
Arts  Commission  might  not  with  advantage 
institute  a  premium  for  the  best  painted 
member  of  parliament,  or  other  conspicuous 
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and  historical  contemporary,  to  be  exhibit¬ 
ed  at  St.  James’s  on  her  Majesty’s  next 
birth-day. 

The  last  nine  chapters  expound  various 
methods  of  taking  casts  from  the  living  hu¬ 
man  body  and  from  inanimate  substances, 
but  not  from  the  deceased  human  body. 
The  practice  of  taking  moulds  from  the 
living  seems  to  have  been  one  in  familiar 
use  at  this  period,  and  to  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  for  likenesses  as  well  as  for  obtain¬ 
ing  painters’  models ;  for,  in  taking  a  cast 
of  a  lord,  a  pope,  a  king,  or  an  emperor, 
we  are  cautioned  to  stir  rose-water  into  the 
plaster.  For  other  persons  he  says  it  is 
sufficient  to  use  water  from  fountains,  riv¬ 
ers,  or  wells  only.  Chapter  08  shows  that 
the  artist  was  sometimes  his  own  sub¬ 
ject.  The  self-devotion  of  a  Curtius  must 
have  been  required  for  the  proceeding  it 
describes 

‘Take  a  quanlity  either  of  paste  or  wax, 
well  stirred  and  clean,  of  the  consistence  of 
ointment,  and  very  soft ;  spread  it  on  a  large 
table  ;  a  dinner  tatde,  for  instance.  Set  it  on 
the  groun.l,  spread  tbe  paste  on  it  to  the 
height  of  hall  a  braccio.  Throw  yourself 
upon  it  in  any  altiude  you  please,  either  for¬ 
ward  or  backward  or  on  one  side.  And  if  this 
paste  take  the  impression  well,  you  must  ex¬ 
tricate  yourself  from  it  dexterously,  so  as  not 
to  disturb  it.’ 

We  doubt  if  either  Sir  Martin  Shee  or 
Mr.  Ilaydon  would  second  Cinnini’s  pro¬ 
posal  as  to  the  use  of  a  dinner-table,  and 
w  e  humbly  confess  that,  wanting  confidence 
in  our  own  dexterity,  we  had  rather  throw 
somebody  else  than  ourselves  into  half  a 
braccio  of  wax  or  paste — for  any  purpose 
— in  any  attitude. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  article 
than  by  the  expression  of  our  cordial  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  prayer  with  which  the  ven¬ 
erable  Cinnini  concludes  his  treatise,  that 
Heaven,  and  the  favorite  saints  he  par¬ 
ticularizes, 

‘may  give  us  grace  and  strength  to  sustain 
and  bear  in  peace  the  cares  and  labors  of  this 
world,  and  that  those  who  study  this  book  may 
find  grace  to  study  it  and  well  to  retain  it,  so 
that  by  the  sweat  ot  their  brows  they  may 
live  peaceably,  and  maintain  iheir  families  in 
this  world  with  grace,  and  finally,  in  lliat 
which  is  to  come,  live  with  glory  for  ever  and 
ever.  Amen.’ 
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From  the  London  Quarterly  Review. 

1.  The  Women  of  Tn gland ;  their  several 
Duties  and  Domestic  Habits,  liy  Mrs. 
FjIUs.  Twelfth  edition.  8vo.  1844. 

2.  The  Wives  of  Kngland ;  their  Relative 
Duties,  Domestic  Infuence,  and  i^ocial 
Obligations,  liy  the  Author  of  ‘  The 
Women  of  England.’  8vo.  1843. 

3.  Characteristics  of  Women;  Moral  Po¬ 
etical,  and  Historical.  ^Mthjifty  \  ig- 
nette  Etchings,  liy  Mrs.  Jameson.  2 
vols.  8vo.  1832. 

4.  The  Romance  of  Biography  ;  or  Me¬ 
moirs  of  Women  loved  and  celebrated  by 
Poets,  from  the  days  of  the  Troubadours 
to  the  present  age;  a  series  of  Anecdotes 
intended  to  illustrate  the  infuence  ichich 
female  Virtue  and  Beauty  have  exercised 
over  the  eharaeters  and  writings  of  men 
of  genius.  By  Mrs.  Jameson.  2  vols. 
8vo.  1837. 

This  last  half  century  seems  to  have 
wrought  an  ill  change  in  the  intellectual 
station  of  women.  That  plan  of  enforcing 
‘accomplishments’  has  at  last  so  diluted 
and  over-sweetened  their  minds  that  they 
have  gradually  become  more  similar  the 
one  to  the  other  than  thinking  creatures 
should  be.  Miss  Alpha  loves  music  with 
exactly  the  same  degree  of  phrenzy  as  Miss 
Omega ;  yet  neither  the  first  nor  the  last, 
nor  any  one  of  the  intermediate  sisters,  can 
write  so  charming  a  letter,  nor  converse  a 
(juarter  as  well  as  her  stately  and  calm 
grandmamma,  who  tells  us  ab<^)ut  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons.  But  the  most  evil  sign  that  appears  is 
an  increasing  languor,  and  want  of  spirit  for 
social  enjoyment.  ‘  Lukewarmness  and 
want  of  zeal,’  said  old  Jeremy  Taylor,  /  are 
the  malady  of  the  age.’  We  repeat  his 
words,  and  pin  them  upon  this  present  era 
— not  in  reference  to  religion,  but  to  our 
habits  of  social  intercourse.  How  often  a 
w'oman  of  the  very  humblest  pretensions  in 
point  of  social  talents — who  never,  perhaps, 
reads  a  book,  nor  conceives  an  original 
thought — yet  deems  herself  strongenoughto 
say  that  society  abroad  has  very  slight  charms 
for  her ;  that  guests  in  her  house  are  more 
troublesome  thaii  amusing;  and  that,  in 
fine,  she  is  never  so  happy  as  when  she  can 
keep  her  husband  at  home,  although  she 
well  knows  she  has  nothing  on  earth  to  offer 
him  except  mere  household  facts !  A  draw¬ 
ing-room  thus  darkened  against  pH  bright 
ideas,  all  worthy  thoughts,  is  for  the  poor 
male  bird  a  harem  all  over — but  without 


its  supposed  security  and  without  those 
delightful  plans  for  domestic  additions  and 
improvements,  which  vary  the  life  and 
cheer  the  spirits  of  an  Eastern  husband. 
We  say  there  is  need  for  care  lest  the  homes 
of  England  degenerate  in  this  direction: 
we  fear  not  that  they  can  ever  in  mass  be¬ 
come  contaminated  or  impure,  but  rather 
that  they  may  grow'  so  dull  and  insipid  as 
to  deter  our  unmarried  men  from  all  nuptial 
enterprises  ;  and  that  thus,  as  in  Greece  and 
Rome,  the  honored  and  honorable  matron 
may  be  gradually  superseded  by  ‘  humbler 
virtues’  (for  so  the  historian  speciously 
words  it)  and  more  inspiriting  minds.  There 
exists  without  doubt  in  this  country  a  vast 
amount  of  domestic  happiness,  but  in  many 
instances  is  is  too  completely  latent  to  serve 
as  an  example.  It  would  be  well  if  our 
women  could  manage  to  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  not  only  of  enviable  but  of  envied  hus¬ 
bands.  We  give,  then,  our  welcome  to 
Mrs.  Ellis’s  books — and  chiefly  for  this, 
that  they  seem  in  some  measure  fitted  to 
chase  that  ‘  unliveliness  and  natural  sloth  ’ 
which  made  John  Milton  cry  out  for  di¬ 
vorce  in  his  awfullest  tones  of  anguish. 

Mrs.  Ellis  carefully  disclaims  the  idea  of 
giving  her  sex  the  slightest  assistance  in 
any  attempts  to  ‘  manage’  their  lords.  We 
are  strongly  propitiated  by  this  declara¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  by  the  ready  excuses  so 
generously  offered  for  most  of  our  failings 
and  sins — yet  we  freely  confess  that  wc 
look  at  works  written  by  women  upon  the 
science  of  domestic  government  with  a  kind 
of  good-humored  suspicion  which  we  can 
neither  repress,  nor  justify,  nor  indeed  very 
clearly  explain,  unless  by  saying  that  they 
make  us  remember  that  treatise  on  horse¬ 
manship  which  the  tailor  detected  as  hav¬ 
ing  decidedly  come  from  the  pen  of  a  ches- 
nut  mare.  This  subject  of  ‘  woman  ’  is  so 
splendid,  so  terrible,  so  enchanting,  so  vast 
— and  in  short  (to  use  the  language  of  the 
polka  dancers),  so  ‘  Catholic,’  that  perhaps 
no  imaginable  treatment  of  it  would  ever 
seem  rjuite  satisfactory.  Sometimes,  for 
whole  pages  together,  we  find  so  much 
virtue  inculcated,  that  we  almost  give  our¬ 
selves  credit  for  having  perused  some  ser¬ 
mons,  and  long,  by  way  of  relief,  to  find  our 
authoress  stooping  to  practical  views,  and 
giving  us  a  glimpse  of  the  Utopian  home 
which  slie  strives  to  create  by  her  counsels. 
M'e  long,  and  not  in  vain — for  presently  the 
descent  takes  place  ;  but  is  effected  by  the 
writer  with  such  admirable  gravity  of  coun¬ 
tenance,  that  the  gravity  of  the  reader  be- 
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comes  impossible.  Tlius  we  are  told  that, 

‘  in  the  character  of  a  noble,  enlightened, 
and  truly  good  man,  there  is  a  power  and 
sublimity  so  nearly  approaching  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  nature  and  capacity  of 
angels,  that  as  no  feeling  can  exceed,  so 
no  language  can  describe,’  &:c.  (  UVees  vj 
England,  p.  05) ;  but  presently,  and  with¬ 
out  at  all  quitting  her  solemn,  didactic  style, 
the  writer  speaks  of  ‘  the  complacency  and 
satisfaction  which  most  men  evince  on  find¬ 
ing  themselves  placed  at  table  before  a  fa¬ 
vorite  dish.’  {Ib.  p.  77.)  In  touches  such 
as  these  there  is  something  of  a  Cervantes- 
like  humor,  delightfully  improved  upon  by 
drawing  the  elements  of  sublimity  and  ba¬ 
thos  from  the  same  person.  Most  pleasant 
it  is  to  see  the  bright  ‘  angel  ’  fold  up  his 
celestial  wings,  lay  a  napkin  under  his  chin, 
and  sit  down  Sancho  Panza  confessed ! 

We  agree  with  Mrs.  Ellis  upon  the  vast 
importance  of  conversational  power  in  wo¬ 
men.  We  agree  with  her  also  in  thinking 
that  in  England  the  art  of*  sweet  talk’  is 
not  found  in  that  perfect  stale  of  which 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  it  capable.  For 
improvement  in  this  respect  Mrs.  Ellis  has 
one  or  two  plans.  Her  conviction  appears 
to  be  that  the  science  of  conversation  is  no 
more  impossible  than  that  of  botany,  and 
might  therefore  be  furnished  *  to  order,’  il 
proper  directions  were  given  to  people  en-| 
gaged  in  leaching.  It  is  characteristic  of 
woman’s  sanguine  and  somewhat  arbitrary 
disposition  to  hope  and  believe  that  almost 
every  object  of  liuman  desire  may  be  attain¬ 
ed  by  a  simple  exercise  of  authority.  Thus 
we  hear  so  often  that  *  men  should  make  a 
law  ’  against  so-and-so,  without  much  regard 
to  the  practical  dilliculties  impeding  legis¬ 
lation.  Mrs.  Jameson,  for  instance,  is  abso¬ 
lutely  solemn  in  her  denunciation  of  the 
Parliament  for  its  remissness  in  not  provid¬ 
ing  against  the  evil  of  falling  in  love  unex- 
pectedly  : — 

‘  Strange,  and  passing  strange,  that  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  sexes — the  passion  of  love, 
in  short — should  not  be  taken  into  deeper  con¬ 
sideration  by  our  teachers  and  our  legislators! 
— people  educate  and  legislate  as  if  there 
were  no  such  thing  in  the  world,  but  ask  the 

priest . Why  should  Love  be  treated 

less  seriously  Ilian  Death  ?  Death  must  come, 
and  Love  must  come ;  but  the  state  in  which 
they  find  us  ? — wliether  blinded,  astonished, 
Iriglilened,  and  ignorant;  or  like  reasonable 
creatures,  fit  to  manage  our  own  feelings?’ — 
Mrs.  Jameson's  Canada,  vol.  iii.  pp.  12,  13. 

The  same  generous  blindness  to  difliculty 
which  enables  Mrs.  Jameson  to  believe  in 
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the  clTicacy  of  a  Falling-in-love-preparation 
Bill  permits  Mrs.  Ellis  to  entertain  a  ra¬ 
ther  more  reasonable  hope — namely  this, 
that  the  subtle  craft  of  cenversation  may  be 
brought  to  perfection  by  system ;  and  she 
even  ventures  to  lay  down  three  *  rules,’  as 
she  calls  them,  for  the  attainment  of  the 
precious  faculty.  *  Adaptation,’  she  says, 

‘  may  be  laid  down  as  the  primary  rule — 
vivacity,  or  rather  freshness,  as  the  second 
— and  the  establishment  of  a  fact,  or  the  de¬ 
duction  of  a  moral,  as  the  third.’  (Uowfn 
of  England,  p.  150.)  The  importance  of 
rule  thefirst  is  obvious  and  incontrovertible  ; 
but  it  is  even  perhaps  more  requisite  to 
conceal,  than  to  exercise,  skill  in  this  di¬ 
rection  ;  for  men  (we  mean  men  of  any 
sense  or  modesty)  are  apt  to  recoil  from  a 
conversation  which  they  perceive  to  be  pur¬ 
posely  adapted  to  their  tastes.  The  second 
of  the  receipts  is  surely  rather  a  condition 
of  success,  than  a  rule  for  succeeding :  it 
seems  cruel  to  tell  a  girl  without  a  stirring 
spirit,  and  without  originality  of  lliought, 
that  she  should  make  il  a  rule  to  be  viva¬ 
cious  and  fresh  in  her  conversation ;  we 
might  as  well  advise  a  dwarf  to  be  five  feel 
eleven  in  height,  or  coolly  request  our  dry 
Amontillado  from  Xeres  to  behave  itself 
more  like  Champagne.  The  third  rule 
sounds  so  harshly  as  almost  to  dispel  the 
idea  of  that  delight  w  hich  we  seek  in  wo¬ 
man’s  society  ;  her  converse,  it  seems,  is  to 
be  driving  towards  *  the  establishment  of  a 
factor  the  deduction  of  a  moral.’  Statis¬ 
tics  and  ethics  !  Are  these  to  be  our  por¬ 
tions  in  the  draw  ing-room  ?  For  ‘  facts.’ 
we  need  scarcely  say,  we  retain  an  unfeign¬ 
ed  respect,  and  have  alw'ays  rejoiced  that 
they  were  not  entirely  exterminated  by 
Canning’s  terrible  sarcasm;  but  we  think 
that  the  faculty  of  the  woman’s  mind  con¬ 
sists  rather  in  refracting,  than  in  rellecting 
the  truth — and  that  one  of  her  most  fasci¬ 
nating  powers  is  that  of  subduing  mere  facts 
by  feelings,  and  putting  the  hard  realities 
and  formal  rules  of  lile  in  a  charmingly 
wrong  point  of  view.  This  very  enuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  three  *  rules  ’  is  an  illustration  of 
the  power  we  speak  of;  for  as  a  guide  to 
colloquial  perfection  it  is  thoroughly  inef¬ 
ficient  ;  and  yet  if  it  had  been  thrown  out 
in  actual  conversation,  it  would  have  been 
lively,  amusing,  and  suggestive  of  pleasant 
replies.  Precisely  the  same  observation  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  suggestions  for  teaching  the  art 
of  talking  in  schools  for  young  women  : — 

‘Each  girl,  for  instance,  might  be  appointed, 
for  a  (lay  or  a  week,  the  converger  with,  or  en- 
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tertainer  of,  one  of  her  fellow-students,  taking 
all  in  rotation  ;  so  that  in  their  hours  of  leisure 
it  should  be  her  business  to  devote  herself  to 
her  companion,  as  it  is  that  of  a  host  to  a  guest. 

A  report  shoubl  then  be  given  in  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  day  or  w’eek,  by  the  girl  whose  part 
it  was  to  be  conversed  with ;  and  by  encour- 
aging  her  to  state  wliether  she  has  been  an¬ 
noyed  or  interested,  wearied  or  amused,  in  the 
])resence  of  her  companion — who  should  in  her 
turn  have  the  liberty  of  commending  or  com¬ 
plaining  of  her,  as  an  attentive  or  inattentive 
listener — a  good  or  bad  responder — such  hab¬ 
its  of  candor  and  sincerity  would  be  cultivated 
as  are  of  essential  service  in  the  formation  ot 
the  moral  character.’ —  IVomen  oj  Kngland^ 
p.  151. 

This  too,  we  say,  is  an  example  of  sprightly 
conversation,  rather  than  a  plan  for  at¬ 
taining  it.  We  can  scarcely  believe  that 
the  scheme  tvill  ever  be  really  followed 
in  schools;  if  it  had  been  half-gravely 
thrown  out  in  society,  and  before  an  appre¬ 
ciative  audience,  it  might  have  led  to  mirth 
and  clashing  of  wit. 

If  we  were  somewhat  alarmed  by  that 
third ‘rule,’  establishing  that  women’s  con¬ 
versation  is  ail  to  end  either  in  a  ‘  fact’  or| 
a  ‘  moral,’  we  are  relieved  of  our  anxiety 
upon  the  first  score  by  recollecting  what  it 
is  that  women  mean  by  a  ‘  fact.’  It  is  noth¬ 
ing  very  stubborn  after  all.  Thus  Mrs. 
Ellis,  adopting  the  form  of  words  appropri¬ 
ate  to  the  establishment  of  a  fact,  gravely 
tells  us  that 

‘England,  as  a  nation,  has  little  to  boast  of  be¬ 
yond  her  intellectual  and  her  moral  power. 
It  is  in  this  that  her  superiority  is  felt  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  the  wmrld  ;  and  in  this  it  might 
almost  be  allowed  her  to  indulge  a  sort  of 
honest  pride.’ —  ir/ces  of  England^  p.  208. 

Now,  here  is  a  sentence  written  without 
the  wish  to  deceive  one  single  human  being, 
and  yet  completely  untrue.  England — 
respectable  in  chemistry  and  most  of  the 
‘ologies’ — good  enough  at  her  books — 
passable  in  morals,  is  illustrious  by  force  of 
her  arms.  When  we  allow  our  national 
vanity  a  moment’s  complacency  we  do  not 
really  and  truly  plume  ourselves  upon  our 
science,  our  literature,  or  our  continence ; 
but  we  do  take  pride  for  this,  that  the 
prowess  of  our  warriors  has  won  for  Eng¬ 
land  her  glory  and  her  strength:  when  we 
grow  boastful  in  our  hearts,  we  do  not  run 
about  blushing  with  the  conscious  pride  of 
having  for  our  fellow-countryman  a  Rev. 
Mr.  Close,  or  a  Dr.  Dionysius  Lardner,  but 
rather  we  bend  our  minds  back  to  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  Nelson  stood  joyous  to  see  ‘  how 


that  fine  fellow  Collingwood  takes  his  ship 
into  action,’  or  to  that  eight  o’clock  on  the 
well-spent  Sunday  evening,  when  the  Duke 
galloped  down  to  Adam’s  brigade,  and  bid 
Sir  John  Colborne  ‘  go  on.’  To  say,  then, 
that  we  have  ‘  little  to  boast  of’  beyond  our 
intellectual  and  moral  excellence  is  not  es¬ 
tablishing  a  fact,  but  singing  a  canticle; 
and  the  truth  is,  that  a  really  amiable  wo¬ 
man  will  seldom  distinguish  between  those 
two  operations.  Her  love  of  goodness  is  so 
strong  that  she  has  not  patience  to  speak 
her  wishes  in  the  optative  mood,  but  at 
once  afiirms  that  which  she  desires  to  be 
true,  and  hence  come  all  those  phrases 
in  which  we  are  told  that  ‘  true  glory  con¬ 
sists ’• — in  geology,  galvanism,  hydrostatics, 
inoculation,  Sunday  schools,  lying-in  hos¬ 
pitals,  mesmerism,  conversion  of  Jews,  and 
a  hundred  other  pursuits, — more  meritori¬ 
ous,  no  doubt,  than  warfare,  but  totally  dis¬ 
connected  from  all  ideas  of  glory.  This 
habitual  abuse  of  language  from  good  mo¬ 
tives — this  continual  repetition  of  amiable 
untruisms — tends  wofully  to  flatten  the  con¬ 
versation  of  women.  They  so  lower  the 
standard  of  their  verbal  currency,  that  words 
— our  own  racy  English  words — quite  lose 
their  poignancy  and  strength.  What  a  zest 
is  given  to  society  by  almost  any  woman 
who  has  the  courage  to  talk  with  a  close 
verbal  adherence  to  her  real  meaning! 
Mere  literal  truth,  spoken  out  from  gentle 
lips,  outshines  wit. 

And  even  by  the  threat  of  deducing  a 
moral,  we  find  we  have  been  ‘  more  fright¬ 
ened  than  hurt.’  A  woman’s  ‘  moral  ’  is 
not  a  very  hard  morsel.  To  assure  man¬ 
kind  in  this  respect  we  will  turn  at  once  to 
Mrs.  Jameson’s  graceful  page,  and  take 
from  her,  almost  at  random,  a  couple  of 
moral  reflections :  the  mention  of  ‘  Lady 
Wortley  Montagu’  {sic)  is  in  reference  to 
her  having  introduced  the  practice  of  inoc¬ 
ulation  : — 

‘  There  stands  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  this 
great  city,  a  certain  monument,  erected,  it  is 
said,  at  the  cost  of  the  ladies  of  Britain ;  but  in 
a  spirit  and  taste  which,  I  trust,  are  not  those 
of  my'  countrywomen  at  large.  Is  this  our 
patriotism  ?  We  may'  applaud  the  brave,  who 
go  forth  to  battle  to  defend  us,  and  preserve 
inviolate  the  sanctity'  of  our  hearths  and  homes; 
but  does  it  become  us  to  lend  our  voice  to  exult 
in  victory,  always  bought  at  the  expense  of 
.sutTering,  and  aggravate  the  din  and  the  cla¬ 
mor  of  war — we  who  ought  to  be  the  peace¬ 
makers  of  the  world,  and  plead  for  man  against 
his  own  fierce  passions  ?  A  huge  brazen 
image  stands  up,  an  impudent  (false)  witness 
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of  our  martial  enthusiasm  ;  but  who  amongs  j 
us  has  thought  of  raising  a  public  statue  to  i 
Lady  Wortley  Montagu?  ’ — Roiutince  of  /ji- | 
ography^  vol.  ii.  pp.  288,  289. 

And  again  : — 

‘What  a  new  interest  and  charm  will  be 
given  to  many  ofMoore’s  beautiful  songs  when 
we  are  alloweil  to  trace  the  feelings  tliat  in¬ 
spired  them,  w'hether  derived  from  some  imme¬ 
diate  and  present  impression,  or  from  remem¬ 
bered  emotions, — that  sometimes  swell  in  the 
breast,  like  the  heaving  of  tlie  waves  when  the 
winds  are  still !’ — lb  p.  356. 

These  passages  show  that  from  almost  all 
materials,  however  they  may  be  apparently 
barren  of  wholesome  fruits, — tliat  even,  in 
short,  from  the  legend  of  St.  Senanus,  or 
from  our  brazen  Achilles  of  Hyde  Park  Cor¬ 
ner,  the  truly  right-minded  woman  may 
manage  to  draw  forth  a  moral ;  we  (juote 
them,  however,  in  order  to  lull  the  alarm 
occasioned  by  Mrs.  Ellis’s  proposal  for  ‘  de¬ 
ducing  a  moral  ’  in  ordinary  society  :  it  is 
irksome  to  meet  with  instruction  just  when 
we  expect  entertainment,  but  moral  lollec- 
tions  of  this  description  will  never  damp 
the  liveliness  of  a  dinner-table.  We  feel 
sure  that,  even  in  moments  intended  for 
mere  relaxation,  w'e  could  cheerfully  listen 
to  innocent  ethics  like  these  without  the  an¬ 
noyance  of  feeling  that,  at  times  set  apart  | 
for  amusement,  we  w'ere  being  made  wiser 
or  better.  In  saying  this,  we  are  far  from 
intending  blame.  Mrs.  Jameson’s  ability 
as  a  writer  is  unquestionable.  She  is  fond 
of  propounding  odd  views  upon  all  kinds  of 
subjects,  but  this  perpetual  oppugnancy  is 
delightfully  contrasted  by  the  elegance  of 
her  style — an  elegance  not  resulting  from 
mere  fastidiousness  in  the  avoidance  of 
faults,  but  from  the  vigor  of  the  writer’s 
mind,  and  her  strong  poetic  feeling.  Her 
pages  moreover  are  rich  with  the  fruits  of 
good  reading,  and  although  the  subjects 
which  she  chooses  are  often  such  as  might 
easily  draw  her  on  to  the  utterance  of  many 
inanities,  she  guards  herself  so  effectually 
against  this  worst  of  literary  sins  as  to  be 
never  at  .all  insipid.  I 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  we  fear,  that  the 
conversational  power,  as  well  as  the  grace- 1 
ful  craft  of  letter-writing,  for  which  the 
last  century  was  famous,  has  waned.  We 
believe  that  this  result  is  partly  attributable 
to  the  daily,  nay  almost  hourly  press  which, 
in  great  measure,  supersedes  the  tongue  of 
the  talker,  and  the  pen  of  the  ready  w  riter. 
Its  effect  upon  society,  in  this  respect,  is 
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analogous  to  that  of  our  .stupendous  ma¬ 
chinery  upon  individual  industry.  A  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  the  poor  English  matron 
could  sit  at  her  spinning-wheel,  with  the 
prospect  of  a  certain,  though  humble  re¬ 
ward.  'rime  passed ;  men  h.ad  made  their 
iron-limed  Frankenstein — had  given  him 
steam  for  the  breath  of  his  life, — and  soon 
he  stood  up  against  his  makers — a  terrible 
rival — a  giant  asking  for  work.  He  works 
w’ell,  .and’  will  earn  his  hire ;  but  work  he 
must  have — more  work  than  women  could 
do  by  their  ten  hundred  thousand  fire-sides. 
The  spinner  loses  her  distaff;  they  say,  to 
console  her,  how  cheap  she  can  buy  cotton 
stuffs,  but  her  small  occupation  is  gone. 
And  so  the  functions  of  talking  and  letter- 
wTiting  are  usurped  by  the  press.  All  learn- 
able  facts  not  absolutely  trivial  or  personal, 
and  all  meet  reasonings  up^m  tliem,  are 
seized  and  gathered  together  we  know  not 
how,  or  by  whom,  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
and  before  the  slow  morning  of  w  inter  can 
fairly  daw  n  they  arc  scattered  abroad  like 
the  light,  and  given  to  all  mankind.  For 
conversational  purposes  it  is  in  vain  that  the 
most  happy  events — in  vain  that  the  great¬ 
est  disasters  befall  us.  Our  congratulations 
and  condolences  are  no  longer  spoken  from 
the  lips,  but  thrown  into  type.  Mr.  Lum- 
ley  (notwithstanding  his  generally  brilliant 
management  of  the  Opera)  may  have  for¬ 
gotten  to  engage  'Famburini  or  the  Em- 
peror  of  Russia  ;  if  this  neglect  has  occur¬ 
red,  or  if  Grisi  has  lost  a  note,  or  gained  a 
stone — if,  as  happened  last  ye.ar,  a  great 
convulsion  takes  place  in  the  pasteboard 
heavens,  destroying  the  new  moon,  and  pre¬ 
venting  the  ‘shadow  dance,’ — we  give  no 
tongue  to  our  sorrow — to  our  deep  sense  of 
injury — to  our  just  indignation,  because  we 
rest  secure  that  these  distressing  emotions 
will  be  gravely  expressed  by  newspaper 
writers  in  all  fitting  tones  of  anguish  and 
solemn  remonstrance.  'Fhus  the  range  of 
conversation  generally  has  been  sadly  con¬ 
tracted  ;  and  the  field  remaining  open  to 
women  has  been  still  further  circumscribed 
by  the  w'.anton  and  not  very  brilliant  ridicule 
which  men  are  accustomed  to  throw  upon 
the  learning  of  the  quicker  sex.  The  wo¬ 
men,  in  truth,  have  been  fairly  laughed  out 
of  their  wits.  Afraid  to  glance  at  science 
lest  they  should  be  tliought  romantic — 
afraid  to  know'  who  are  the  cabinet  minis¬ 
ters  lest  they  be  deemed  too  learned — 
afraid  to  steep  their  sweet  souls  in  poetry 
lest  they  be  seized  and  crushed  as  notorious 
I  mathematicians  (their  mothers  have  told  them 
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how  poor  Lady  Byron  suflTered  !) — they  have 
gradually  receded  from  all  the  best  topics 
of  conversation, — except,  indeed,  the  highest 
and  most  dilTicult  of  ail — we  mean  the  grand 
subject  called  Nothing.’  None  but  the  very 
first  class  of  talkers  are  competent  to  touch 
this  subtle  topic  with  brilliancy  and  effect, 
and  yet  how  many  will  bfddly  attempt  it  with¬ 
out  one  particle  of  the  wit  or  inventive  power 
that  can  enable  them  to  trifle  successfully  ! 
It  is  this  error,  perhaps,  which  more  often 
than  any  other  renders  society  irksome.  The 
true  cause  of  the  weariness  felt  is  kept  back.  | 
Neither  men  nor  women  much  liketoal-| 
low  that  they  feel  the  stress  upon  their  im-l 
agination  occasioned  by  the  avoidance  of  ' 
serious  topics,  yet  feel  it  they  do;  and,  in  | 
most  instances,  the  pain  of  making  anef-i 
fort  must  be  accompanied  by  the  annoyance  I 
of  failure.  Men,  however,  will  never  con-j 
fess  this  ;  to  do  so  would  be  to  admit  that  a  | 
strong  demand  upon  their  fiincy  and  imag¬ 
ination  is  painful,  and,  in  order  to  show 
that  the  reverse  of  this  is  true,  they  often 
affect  to  dislike  information  in  women. 
The  women,  unfortunately  in  too  many  in¬ 
stances,  have  taken  men  at  their  word,  and 
have  determined  that,  happen  what  may, ! 
they  will  take  care  not  to  be  clever.  The  | 
energy  of  a  woman’s  determination  is  a  j 
powerful  impulse,  and  when  she  has  once  ! 
firmly  resolved  to  cultivate  her  capacity  for 
silliness  with  steadiness  and  attention,  the 
ultimate  failure  of  her  endeavors  is  scarcely 
possible. 

The  less  women  are  confident  in  their 
fancy  and  inventive  power,  the  more,  we 
think,  they  should  rely  upon  the  boundless 
resources  with  which  the  literature  of  their 
country  as  well  as  their  own  powers  of  ob¬ 
servation,  if  strongly  and  carefully  exerted, 
may  easily  supply  them.  A  woman  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  pretension  to  superior  abili¬ 
ty,  if  she  would  go  into  society  with  the  firm 
resolve  to  seek  for  topics  of  interest,  mark 
well  the  scenes  that  daily  pass  before  her 
eyes,  make  herself  mistress  of  a  few  well- 
chosen  books,  and  wield  the  knowledge 
thus  gained  with  feminine  tact  and  delica¬ 
cy,  might  render  herself  a  delightful  com¬ 
panion  to  men,  and  especially  to  those  who 
during  nine-tenths  of  their  wakeful  hours 
have  troubles  and  toils  to  encounter. 

And  now,  whilst  adverting  to  the  conver¬ 
sational  resources  afforded  by  literature,  we 
will  speak  of  a  practice  by  which,  as  we 
think,  the  invigorating  power  of  books  is 
sadly  paralyzed.  The  press  has  a  constant 
issue  of  journals  containing  in  many  in¬ 


stances  well-written  but  short  critiques,  in¬ 
terspersed  with  copious  extracts.  To  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  these  papers  suffice;  they 
go  on  tasting  the  cream  that  is  skimmed  for 
them,  and  never  once  look  upon  the  ‘  hon¬ 
est  face’  of  a  book  ;  the  number  of  works 
of  which  they  thus  learn  the  titles  with  a 
more  or  less  indistinct  guess  at  their  general 
contents  is  of  course  immense;  but  the 
healthful  labor  of  mastering  a  single  book, 
and  forming  a  judgment  of  its  merits,  is 
wholly  foregone.  And  with  what  result? 
— with  what  result,  we  mean,  upon  the  life 
and  spirit  of  society  ?  In  all  the  wide 
range  from  which  the  gifted  woman  can 
still  choose  topics  of  conversation  with  one 
of  the  other  sex,  there  is  none  perhaps  upon 
the  whole  so  safe  and  so  genial  as  that  of  the 
book  which  both  have  just  read  with  inter¬ 
est  ;  and  even  if  the  judgments  formed  have 
been  different,  how  wholesome  and  invigo¬ 
rating,  how  good  for  the  taste  and  the  judg¬ 
ment,  how  stijnnlative  of  the  intellect,  how 
favorable  for  the  love  of  fairness  and  fair 
play,  is  the  gentle  strife  thus  provoked  ? 
And  now  hear  the  vapid  exchange  of  phrases 
that  too  often  forms  the  substance  of  literary 
colloquy  ; — ‘  Have  you  read  such  a  book  V 
— ‘  No,  I’ve  not,  but  I’ve  seen  some  extracts 
— I  thought  them  rather  pretty,  and  the 
newspapers  speak  very  well  of  it — at  least 
I’m  certain  that  they  have  been  speaking 
well  of  some  book — and  I  think  that  the 
work  you  mention  must  be  the  one  that  I 
mean — is  not  there  something  in  it  about  a 
steeple-chase  in  August  V  Now  compare 
such  a  person’s  mind — in  reference  merely 
to  conversational  aptitude — with  that  of  a 
spirited  woman  who  is  warm  with  the  love, 
or  bright  with  the  scorn  of  a  volume  newly 
read.  The  knowledge — the  mental  owner¬ 
ship  (if  so  we  may  phrase  our  meaning) — 
of  a  single  genuine  book  freshly  cast  from 
a  human  mind  is  worth  all  the  sweets  that 
bees  can  gather  together  from  out  a  thousand 
flowers.  We  may  keep  our  wits  upon  su¬ 
gar-plums  until  they  are  well  nigh  starved. 

The  practical  inefficiency  of  these  books 
by  women  on  women  results,  as  we  think, 
from  their  meek  and  generous  fault  of  lay¬ 
ing  on  ‘  tender  shoulders  too  heavy  a  load 
of  duties.  When  we  read  of  so  much  bit¬ 
ter  toil  long-enduring  and  never  repaid — so 
much  of  heavenly  patience,  and  sweet  re¬ 
signation,  we  are  truly  rejoiced  to  look  up 
from  the  piteous  page,  and  gladly  remind 
ourselves  that  after  all  this  is  only  a  piece 
of  advice,  and  that  there  never  has  really 
been  seen  so  much  of  suffering  virtue. 
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Now  all  this  exhortation  to  perfect  ^ood-j 
ness,  is  it  not  rather  the  work  of  your  Dean 
of  St.  Joseph’s,  or  your  Canon  of  All 
Saints,  than  of  the  gentle  precheuse  who 
would  give  homely  practical  counsel  to  her 
lovely  sisters  ?  The  reverend  or  very  rev¬ 
erend  dignitary,  whether  arrayed  in  black 
gown,  in  surplice,  or  in  cope  and  alb,  is  set 
high  above  us  :  he  cannot,  he  dares  not 
compound  with  the  spirit  of  evil,  but, 
speaking  the  word  that  is  given  him,  and 
with  little  of  trust  in  his  own  unaided  ex¬ 
ertions,  he  must  still  persevere  to  the  end, 
and  never  an  instant  remit  his  sublimely 
difRcult  task  of  teaching  perfection  to  mor¬ 
tals.  We  know  how  heart-weary  and  sad 
the  purest  prebendaries  will  sometimes  be¬ 
come  when  they  think  of  the  good  they 
preach,  and  yet  see  how  evil  grows  round 
them.  But  a  matron  advising  pretty  girls 
or  brides  respecting  this  world  below  is  not 
at  all  bound  to  take  such  a  lofty  position, 
and  we  believe  that  her  influence  for  good 
might  be  increased  a  thousand-fold  if  she 
would  abandon  that  habit  of  being  eternally 
hierophantic.  The  distinction  between 
disgraceful  sins  and  venial  errors  should  be 
kept  so  strongly  in  view  as  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  uncompromising  denunciation 
which  is  properly  levelled  against  the  for¬ 
mer  shall  not  lose  its  wholesome  force  by 
being  applied  to  the  latter.  If  we  really 
wish  to  do  good,  we  must  bear  with  the 
honest  faults  of  woman’s  nature,  and  not 
be  always  threatening  them  with  complete 
extirpation.  Take  for  instance  the  sin  of 
vanity  :  you  may  rail  against  it  by  treatise 
and  tract,  you  never  will  hoot  it  away. 
But  think  well  of  this ;  that  a  well-regulat- 
ed  foible  is  nearly  as  good  as  a  virtue,  and 
even  perhaps  more  attractive.  And  such  a 
foible  is  vanity,  which  really  recpiires  light 
and  gentle  guidance  rather  than  perverse 
frustration ;  it  is  a  fault  that  corrects  itself, 
for  vanity  shrinks  from  every  violation  of| 
taste,  and  taste  is  shocked  by  every  kind  of 
excess  or  unfitness.  If  we  tell  a  young  beau¬ 
ty  not  to  be  vain,  she  will  put  us  on  the 
shelf  with  the  rest  of  her  good  books,  and 
tell  us  to  come  again  on  Sunday.  But  if 
we  implore  her  not  to  be  vain  of  the  wrong 
colors — convince  her  of  the  triumphs  at¬ 
tainable  by  the  ‘  simplicite  hypocrite’ of  a 
quiet  toilet — persuade  her  that  a  ruined 
husband  is  sure  to  go  out  of  fashion — we 
may  so  direct  her  foible  that  it  shall  become 
the  very  zest  and  charm  of  her  character,  as 
in  that  sweet  sketch  of  the  poet — 
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‘  All  !  she  once  had  a  village  fame  ; 

I.islened  to  love  on  the  moonlit  heather; 

Hail  gentleni'ss,  ranitij,  maiden  shame.’ 

— English  Songs^  by  Barry  Comically  p.  8. 

We  point  to  this  as  only  one  example  of 
the  labor  which  may  be  lost,  and  the  actual 
benefits  which  may  be  sacrificed,  by  over¬ 
straining  our  requirements.  We  are  made 
j  up  of  foibles  and  faults,  and  to  destroy  all 
these  one  after  the  other  is  to  extinguish 
sweet  human  nature — to  efface  us  from  out 
of  the  earth.  We  cannot  be  really  improv¬ 
ed  by  advice  which  requires  us  to  lose  our 
identity. 

But,  after  all,  the  defects  which  we  im¬ 
pute  to  these  books  are  of  a  kind  which  im¬ 
pair  their  efficacy,  but  cannot  render  them 
hurtful.  They  will  all  do  some  good,  and 
our  graceless  complaint  is  this — that  they 
will  not  do  more.  They  are  written  in  the 
kind,  generous,  and  noble  spirit  of  the 
English  gentlewoman.  They  contain  no 
pernicious  advice.  Their  tendencies  are 
all  in  the  right  direction  ;  they  persuade  the 
wives  of  England,  remitting  public  duties, 
to  come  and  adorn  their  own  homes  ;  and 
if  by  force  of  .such  counsels  one  single  fire¬ 
side  shall  be  made  more  bright  and  happy 
— nay,  if  one  poor  piece  of  embroidery  shall 
be  worked  for  the  deserving  husband  in¬ 
stead  of  the  popular  preacher,  they  will  not 
have  been  given  in  vain. 

We  have  spoken  of  one  or  two  womanly 
errors,  and  tried  to  screen  their  more  inno¬ 
cent  foibles  from  a  too-determined  attack. 
Upon  so  vast  a  field  as  that  of  the  faults  by 
which  men  endanger  or  mar  altogether  the 
happiness  of  the  wedded  state  we  cannot 
pretend  to  enter,  but  there  is  a  failing  more 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  our  own  coun¬ 
trymen  which  occurs  to  us  at  this  moment 
as  deserving  of  mark.  French  women  are 
accustomed  to  charge  the  Englishman  with  a 
want  of  candor  in  his  relations  towards  the 
sex.  This  complaint  is  the  more  striking, 
since  it  seems  at  first  sight  to  impugn  the 
character  for  truth  and  straightforwardness 
which  the  Anglo-Saxons  have  usually  en- 
joyed,  and  have  fairly,  we  think,  deserved. 
It  would  seem  that  the  reserve  and  pride 
of  the  Englishman’s  character  are  so  strong 
a  counterpoise  to  his  love  of  truth,  that  he 
will  rarely  exercise  this  latter  virtue  to 
the  extent  of  disdaining  concealment.  The 
Frenchwoman  is  permitted  free  access  to 
the  very  heart  of  any  among  her  own  coun¬ 
trymen  by  whom  she  is  really  beloved  :  she 
knows  all  his  foibles,  as  well  as  the  exact 
amount  of  his  income ;  this  last  she  di- 
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vides  by  twelve,  and  so  concludes  exactly 
how  much  her  adorer  should  spend  in 
each  month ;  what  horses,  and  carriages, 
and  opera-boxes  they  ought  to  have  ;  or  in 
(humbler  life)  how  many  francs  can  be 
spared  for  their  Sunday  excursions.  She 
becomes  the  accomplice  of  all  his  little 
plans  and  contrivances,  and  even  of  his 
crimes.  Such  full  community  of  feeling  as 
this  is  rarely  enjoyed  by  the  Englishwoman. 
Now  when  we  think  for  a  moment  of  the 
vast  amount  of  pleasure  which  men  and 
women  might  have  in  taking  free  counsel 
together,  we  cannot  avoid  believing  that 
both  of  the  sexes  are  losers  by  all  this 
stately  reserve.  But  it  is  the  woman  that 
sutTers  most  hardly ;  she  is  so  constituted 
as  to  derive  one  of  the  sweetest  of  all  her 
pleasures  from  the  mere  knowledge  or 
belief  that  man  reposes  trust  in  her.  This 
is  not  a  mere  drawing-room  taste,  but  com¬ 
mon  to  all  the  sex.  The  hundred  daily 
advertisements  of  women  seeking  to  earn 
homes  by  their  industry  almost  always  ex¬ 
press  their  anxious  wish  to  enjoy,  however 
humbly,  the  confidence  of  their  employers  : 
and  when  a  merchant  of  London,  some 
four  or  five  years  ago,  advertised  in  the 
Times  for  a  ‘  confidential  person’  to  take 
care  of  his  rooms,  without  the  usual  pre¬ 
caution  of  forbidding  personal  application, 
the  narrow  streets  near  the  Bank  were  ren¬ 
dered  absolutely  impassable  for  several 
hours  by  swarms  of  ‘  trustworthy  widows.’ 
So  strongly  in  female  bosoms  is  planted 
that  fond  desire  to  be  trusted  by  man  ! 
And  well,  we  believe,  would  man  be  re¬ 
paid  if  he  answered  this  yearning  with 
more  habitual  candor  and  frankness  towards 
woman.  He  may  do  so  without  much  fear 
of  her  thwarting  his  views.  The  true  wo¬ 
man  will  set  up  no  abstract  subtleties 
against  the  current  of  her  personal  feelings. 
She  never  yet  fell  into  the  heresy  exploded 
by  Canning’s  scornful  wit,  of  ‘  preferring 
measures  to  men.*  When  Mrs.  Jameson 
(who  is  to  be  usually  uuderstood  as  speak¬ 
ing  in  the  name  of  the  sex)  compares  the 
royal  patroness  of  llizzo  with  England’s 
vestal  queen,  how  finely  she  shows  her 
knowledge  of  the  female  heart — how  pleas¬ 
ant  is  tlie  candor  with  which  she  exclaims, 
‘  take  the  two  queens  as  women  merely,  and 
with  a  reference  to  apparent  circumstances, 
I  would  rather  have  been  Mary  than  Eliza¬ 
beth  !’ — Romance  of  Biography ^  vol.  i.  p. 
Zio. 

We  hope — nay,  we  proudly  believe — that 
the  honorable  freedom  of  our  women  may 


long  be  made  to  rest  on  those  only  founda¬ 
tions  which  can  keep  it  secure  against 
change — the  purity,  the  harmony,  the  geni¬ 
al  brightness  of  our  Eufrlish  homes;  and 
in  order  to  this  good  end,  we  will  humbly 
venture  to  utter  these  few  short  counsels 
for  the  propitiation  of  the  stern  Viriplaca, 
that  deafest  of  Homan  deities.  Our  hints 
are  of  course  mere  addenda  to  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  catalogue  of  virtues  which  Mrs.  Ellis 
inculcates,  but  the  first  that  we  have  to 
offer  is  one  which  derives  some  base  impor¬ 
tance  from  the  fact  of  its  being  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  treacherous  disclosure.  We  are 
betraying  the  secret  weakness  of  our  sex, 
but  the  truth  must  be  told,  and  the  truth  is 
no  less  than  this — that  man  too  is  vain! — 
vain  even  of  personal  looks  !  It  is  only  by 
a  greater  command  over  his  feelings,  and 
by  superior  powers  of  dissimulation,  that 
he  has  been  able  to  jiass  himself  off  as  a 
less  vain  creature  than  woman.  In  unso¬ 
phisticated  society  the  transcendent  vanity 
of  the  male  never  fails  to  show  itself  open¬ 
ly.  We  see  this  in  savage  life,  but  we  see 
it  too  in  the  more  mature  stages  of  civili- 
zation.  VVhen  the  Europeans  first  visited 
Patun,  they  found  the  men  so  conceited  as 
to  go  about  veiled  and  carefully  wadded,  in 
order  to  protect  themselves,  as  they  pre¬ 
tended,  against  the  violence  of  woman’s  af¬ 
fections.  The  Englishman,  of  course,  does 
not  carry  his  foible  so  far — indeed  he  usu¬ 
ally  prides  liimself  less  on  the  beauty  of 
his  fi^rm  than  on  a  distinguished  air,  which 
he  hopes  shall  make  itself  felt  in  spite  of  a 
homely  outside.  When  vanity  of  this  pe¬ 
culiar  phase  exists,  it  will  be  sometimes 
so  intense  in  character  as  to  have  the  force 
of  an  imperious  passion  rather  than  of  a 
mere  foible.  There  is  many  a  man  who 
goes  about  London  well  born,  rather  short, 
plain-looking,  and  so  ill  and  so  oddly  dress¬ 
ed,  that  you  w’ould  suppose  him  to  take  a 
sort  of  pride  in  being  an  ‘  unstamped  ’  gen- 
I  tleman  ;  yet  this  is  not  so — the  whole  de¬ 
light  of  his  life  is  in  being  enabled  to  fancy 
that  the  husk,  however  rough,  must  never¬ 
theless  allow  his  good  blood  to  show  itself. 
Deprive  him  of  this  fond  belief,  and  you 
dry  up  the  small  but  precious  source  of  his 
every  day  happiness.  It  is  easy  to  see  the 
vast  importance  of  a  wife’s  being  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  any  such  weakness  as  this,  and  of 
her  treating  it  humanely  and  skilfully;  yet 
the  woman  must  never  turn  flatterer — must 
beware  lest  home  degenerate  into  a  mere 
palace.  She  must  rarely  venture  to  praise 
upon  her  own  responsibility,  but  she  may 
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treasure  up  the  kind  sayings  of  others,  and 
gently  repeat  them  at  happy  and  chosen 
moments ;  and  then,  if  she  loves  her  lord, 
and  knows  him,  as  it  were,  by  heart,  it  will 
delight  her  to  watch  the  pretended  sullen¬ 
ness  and  the  real  exultation  with  which  he 
will  receive  the  balm.  By  this,  and  by  a 
thousand  other  tender  contrivances — as,  for 
instance,  by  merely  touching  the  favorite 
subject,  without  the  smallest  deviation  from 
truth,  or  the  spirit  of  truth — for  a  lying 
wife  would  indeed  make  a  home  accursed 
— she  may  so  order  it  that,  of  all  her  hus¬ 
band’s  domestic  evenings,  at  least  one  half 
shall  be  made  happy  by  an  opportunity  of 
indulging  the  sense  ofgratified  vanity.  But 
the  power  of  giving  this  exquisite  pleasure 
is  destroyed  by  the  intemperate  use  of  it. 
A  husband  returning  to  his  domestic  hearth 
should  always  feel  that  there  is  a  probabili¬ 
ty — should  never  feel  that  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tainty — of  having  his  complacency  grat¬ 
ified.  We  think  that,  speaking  generally, 
the  chance  of  his  finding  this  solace  on  any 
particular  evening  should  be  about  three  to 
two  in  his  favor;  but  in  the  event  of  illness 
or  severe  disappointments,  the  patient’s  al¬ 
lowance  should  be  increased.  In  case  of 
his  misconduct,  it  ought  to  be  diminished, 
or  even  discontinued  for  short  periods,  but 
not  of  course  for  such  a  length  of  time  as 
to  freeze  and  snap  the  affections. 

This  advice  too  we  offer :  that  the  wife, 
and  especially  the  bride,  despise  not  the 
opinion  of  her  husband’s  unweckled  friends. 
These  men,  or  at  all  events  some  of  them, 
will  justly  enjoy  the  reputation  of  having 
critical  skill  in  the  appreciation  of  beauty, 
and  even  of  feminine  virtue,  ‘  by  reason,’ 
says  Milton,  ‘  of  their  bold  accustoming, 
and  because  their  wild  affections,  unsettling 
at  will,  have  been  as  so  many  divorces  to  I 
teach  them  experience.’ — Doctrine  of  Di- 
vorccy  cap,  3.  Among  these,  perhaps,  there 
may  be  one  whose  words  have  become  al¬ 
most  oracular,  either  from  a  natural  ascen¬ 
dency  of  character,  or  by  that  habitual 
economy  of  praise  and  blame  which  ren¬ 
ders  the  one  so  precious  and  the  other  so 
sharp  to  taste.  Now  when  a  man  marries, 
he  probably  does  so  in  obedience  to  his 
own  stronor  will,  and  without  much  regard- 
ing  the  views  of  other  people  ;  but  he  has 
no  sooner  returned  from  his  wedding-tour 
than  his  feeling  in  this  respect  is  somewhat 
changed,  and  he  then  begins  to  think  of 
public  opinion,  and  to  look  round  anxiously 
and  dubiously  in  order  to  see  how  the  grand 
event  of  his  life  is  regarded  in  the  circle  of 
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his  friends.  And  now  the  ‘  great  judge,’ 
will  see  his  comrade’s  ‘  choice,’  and  quietly 
form  his  opinion.  He  sees,  is  kind  and 
courteous,  but  does  not  pronounce.  He 
may  either  confirm  the  marriage  by  some 
pithy  phrase  of  true  gratulation,  or  else  he 
may  begin  to  call  the  bridegroom  ‘  poor  So- 
and-so,’  and  look  on  his  face  condolingly. 
It  is  woe  for  the  poor  lady  if  she  fails  to 
gain  over  this  terrible  arbiter. 

And  mark  again  this  (we  glanced  at  the 
subject  before)  :  a  husband  must  not  be 
kept  upon  household  and  family  topics — 
that  vile  prison  diet  on  which  so  many  af¬ 
fections  have  been  cruelly  starved.  From 
the  world  of  science  or  from  the  world  of 
letters,  or,  best  of  all,  from  the  outer  and 
palpable  world,  where  men  and  women 
live,  and  talk,  and  act,  doing  evil  and  doing 
good,  the  wife  mnst  be  ever  importing  fresh 
treasures  to  make  her  home-fire  burn 
brightly.  If  this  be  neglected,  ‘  there  must 
come  ’ — (it  is  once  more  Milton  who 
speaks) — ‘  that  unspeakable  weariness  and 
despair  of  all  sociable  delight  which  turn 
the  blessed  ordinance  of  God  into  a  “  sore 
evil  under  the  sun,”  or  at  least  to  a  familiar 
mischief — a  drooping  and  disconsolate 
household — captivity  without  refuge  or  re¬ 
demption.’ 

The  world  must  goon  its  own  way  :  for  all 
we  can  say  against  it,  radiant  beauty,  though 
it  beams  over  the  organization  of  a  doll, 
will  have  its  hour  of  empire — the  most  tor¬ 
pid  heiress  will  easily  get  herself  married  ; 
but  the  wife  whose  sweet  nature  can  kindle 
worthy  delights  is  she  that  brings  to  her 
hearth  a  joyous,  ardent,  and  hopeful  spirit, 
and  that  subtle  power  whose  sources  we 
hardly  can  trace,  but  which  yet  so  irradi¬ 
ates  a  home  that  all  who  come  near  are  fill¬ 
ed  and  inspired  by  the  deep  sense  of  wo¬ 
manly  presence.  We  best  learn  the  unsus¬ 
pected  might  of  a  being  like  this  when  we 
try  the  weight  of  that  sadness  that  hangs 
like  lead  upon  the  room,  the  gallery,  the 
stairs,  where  once  her  footstep  sounded, 
and  now  is  heard  no  more.  It  is  not  less 
the  energy  than  the  grace  and  gentle¬ 
ness  of  this  character  that  works  the  en¬ 
chantment.  Books  can  instruct,  and  books 
can  amuse,  and  books  can  exalt  and  pu¬ 
rify  ;  beauty  of  face  and  beauty  of  form 
will  come  with  bought  pictures  and  statues, 
and  for  the  government  of  a  household  hired 
menials  will  suffice  ;  but  fondness  and  hate, 
daring  hope,  lively  fear,  the  lust  for  glory, 
and  the  scorn  of  base  deeds,  sweet  char¬ 
ity,  faithfulness,  pride,  and,  chief  over 
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all,  the  impetuous  will,  Icnsling  might 
and  power  to  feeling — these  are  the  rib  of 
the  man,  and  from  these,  deep  veiled  in  the 
mystery  of  her  very  loveliness,  his  true 
companion  sprang.  A  being  thus  ardent 
will  often  go  wrong  in  her  strenuous  course 
— will  often  alarm — sometimes  provoke — 
will  now  and  then  work  mischief,  and  even 
perhaps  grievous  haim,  but  she  will  be  our 
own  Eve  after  all — the  sweet-speaking 
tempter  whom  Heaven  created  to  be  the  joy 
and  the  trouble  of  this  ‘  pleasing  anxious  * 
existence — to  shame  us  away  from  the  hid¬ 
ing-places  of  a  slothful  neutrality,  and  lead 
us  abroad  in  the  world,  men  militant  here  on 
earth,  enduring  quiet,  content  with  strife, 
and  looking  for  peace  hereafter. 


THE  DECORATIVE  ARTS. 

From  the  Athenaeum. 

Fresco  Decorations  and  Stuccoes  of  Church¬ 
es  and  Palaces  in  Itah/  during  the  Fif¬ 
teenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries.  Parts 
1.  and  IF.  Forty-six  Folates,  and  De¬ 
scriptions  by  L.  Gruner.  With  an  Essay 
on  Arabesques^  by  AF.  FFittorf.  Murray  ; 
P.  Colnaghi,  &,c. 

Never  was  publication  better  timed  than 
this ;  the  Decorative  Arts  being  now  in 
vast  demand,  both  public  and  domestic. 
There  is  no  more  opportune  occasion  for 
the  enterprises  of  individual  sagacity  than 
when  some  national  mania  prevails  which 
it  may  turn  to  profit ;  and  we  laud  the  bold 
vigilance  that  takes  fair  advantage  of  the 
present  “  fine  frenzy”  about  antique  orna¬ 
mentations  quite  as  much  as  we  do  the 
said  noble  rage  itself.  Let  us  hope  both 
parties  will  benefit;  we  are  sure  both  should. 
Numerous  specimens  of  those  exquisite  ara¬ 
besques  scattered  by  Raffael,  Giulio  Ro¬ 
mano,  and  other  frescanti,  with  such  grace¬ 
ful,  if  at  times  over-luxuriant,  profusion 
throughout  their  land  of  arcades  and  log¬ 
gias,  the  volume  before  us  exhibits  in 
splendid  miniature.  Certain,  perhaps  ma¬ 
ny,  among  the  details  will  be  too  small  for 
practical  use ;  but  the  principles  pervading, 
governing,  consolidating  all  parts,  and  giv¬ 
ing  even  the  minuter  a  value  when  viewed 
collectively,  make  themselves  manifest 
enough  to  eyes  which  can  comprehend 
their  subtle  ordonnance.  Being,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  “  dedicated,  by  special  -permission, 
to  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  to  the  Members  of  the  Royal 


Commission  on  the  Fine  Arts,”  we  must 
suppose  the  volume  a  kind  of  candidate- 
work,  received  from  the  Engravers’  class; 
who  thus  contribute  their  artistic  or  sub- 
artistic  suggestions,  after  their  indirect 
fashion,  towards  the  prospective  embellish¬ 
ment  of  the  new  senate-houses:  a  lawful, 
indeed  very  desirable  co-operation.  ’Vheth- 
er  designs  in  the  Italian  style,  as  most  of 
these  are,  how  free  and  fantastical  soever 
their  trellis-like  intrecciatura  often  ap¬ 
proves  itself,  have  elasticity  of  character 
enough  to  fraternize  with  the  Gothic  spirit, 
with  the  extravagance  and  apparent  unruli¬ 
ness  of  its  decorative  taste,  we  entertain 
some  doubt.  Gothic  has  its  own  arabesque, 
its  own  grottesque  (let  us  propose  this  spell¬ 
ing  as  preferable  to  grotesque,  because  both 
radically  right  and  unambiguous)  :  the  truth 
is,  Middle-Age  artists  re-discovered  them 
long  before  Raffael,  and  re-applied  them 
perhaps  better.  We  have  just  mentioned 
their  presumed  immethodical  nature;  but 
their  madness  had  a  method;  this  selfsame 
“  cut-work  and  crinkle-crankle”  which  per¬ 
plexed  Evelyn  to  explain,  pullulated  from 
the  masses  themselves,  grew  out  of  the  ir¬ 
regular  forms  that  defined  every  grand  pro¬ 
file  and  dominant  feature,  were  the  legiti¬ 
mate  offspring  of  an  architectural  tendency 
to  multiple  details  and  broken  surfaces; 
these  so-called  excrescences  seem  part  and 
product  of  the  edifice  itself,  like  wild  flow¬ 
ers  that  adorn  with  their  spontaneous 
growth  the  crests  of  ancient  ruins,  be-tuft 
their  rugged  sides,  and  even,  if  mere  weeds, 
embroider  the  spots  they  clothe  in  richest, 
though  rustic  f^ashion.  What  else  than 
arabesque  or  grottesque  can  we  entitle  the 
strange  conjunctions  of  animal  figures  and 
foliage,  of  organized  and  inorganized  bo¬ 
dies,  represented  on  corbel-tables  and 
string-courses, — displayed  by  numberless 
gurgoyles,  bossages,  poppy-heads,  finialled 
peaks  and  crocketted  mouldings — by  carved 
misereres,  screens,  shrines,  tabernacles, 
and  canopies — those  heteroclite  and  hybrid 
productions  of  the  chisel  (exquisite  ca¬ 
prices,  beautiful  abortions,  withal !),  where 
beasts,  birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  men,  monsters, 
and  demons  are  interwoven  and  inter¬ 
spersed  among  vegetable  and  sylvan  objects 
as  various  and  incongruous?  Deucalion’s 
deluge  could  perhaps  have  brought  them 
together — 

Sylvasque  tenant  dclphinea,  et  altia 
Incursant  raniis, — 

yet  still  had  left  it  for  an  overflowing  fancy 
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to  knead  such  adverse  elements  into  one 
composition  :  here  a  tiger’s  muzzle  emerges 
front  the  top  of  a  vine-stalk — his  tail  is  a 
tendril,  one  fore-paw  becomes  a  cusp,  and 
the  other  incorporates  with  a  portcullis — 
there  a  beldam’s  puckered  cheeks  make 
the  button  of  a  Tudor  rose,  she  leans  on 
two  mullions  as  crutches,  and  her  legs  are 
two  serpents,  which  swallow  respectively  a 
crocket  and  a  bagpipe!  Can  we  entitle 
such  bizarre  embellishments  any  thing  else 
than  sculptural  arabesque  and  grottesque  ?  1 
Call  them  barbaresque  decoration  if  you 
will ;  we  care  not,  so  that  their  true  nature  be 
understood  ;  it  is  the  very  same  in  principle 
and  in  spirit  as  the  walls  of  Raffael’s  loggie 
and  Titus’s  Baths  exhibit.  But  pictorial 
arabesque  was  likewise  a  Gothic  invention 
or  re-invention.  Painted  windows  of  earlier 
pattern  afford  frequent  examples ;  illumin¬ 
ated  MSS.  still  oftener.  These  last  are 
veritable  treasures  of  the  grottesque  art, 
which  we  may  trace  up  through  them,  even 
to  the  murkiest  epoch  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Nothing,  however,  proves  more  convinc¬ 
ingly,  that  those  ages  pronounced  by  most 
historians  “Dark”  do  not  deserve  this 
name  ;  their  night  had  its  numerous  mag¬ 
nificent  stars,  nor  did  it  remain  long-time 
moonless;  such  exquisite  illuminations  as 
emblazon  the  well-known  Durham  Book 
and  divers  coeval  manuscript  volumes,  re¬ 
veal  the  existence  of  a  great  light,  whose 
beautiful  rays  stretched  from  Byzantium 
unto  this  artistic  Thule,  Britain.  Hence 
the  seventh  century,  when  our  Hiberno- 
Saxon  school  of  illuminators  flourished,  be¬ 
gan  the  dawn,  not  the  dark  era;  and  thus 
soon  is  a  distinct  pictorial  arabesque  visible 
among  its  ornamental  productions  afore¬ 
said.*  Their  stupendous  Initials  and  Cap¬ 
itals  are  good  specimens,  the  commonest 
grottesque  being  and  snake  heads  affix¬ 
ed  to  the  ribband-like  reticulations  which 
swathe  the  letters  themselves,  though  some- 
times  we  see  flowers,  fruits,  and  leaves  ap¬ 
pended  and  wreathed,  and  their  callida 
junctura  quite  indiscoverable.  At  a  later 
period,  initials  resemble  silkworms  in  co¬ 
coons,  for  the  fine  confusion  of  golden 
hair-strokes  spun  about  them,  or  New 
Guinea  trees  loaded  with  minnikin  mon- 


*  The  term  “  arabesque  ”  with  most  authors  (M. 
Hittorf  for  example)  often  comprises  “  grottesque  ” 
also  ;  but  we  shall  elsewhere  attempt  to  give  them 
definitions  that  shall  keep  each  clear  of  the  other 
Till  then  we  may  adopt  the  common  abuse  of 
speech. 
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keys,  or  perfect  aviaries,  so  full  of  little 
birds  is  their  branch-work.  Illuminated 
borders,  again,  from  the  multitude  of  wing¬ 
ed  and  wingless  creatures  that  swarm 
amidst  their  fillagree  mazes,  look  like 
strips  of  a  game-preserve  or  alleys  of  a 
zoological  garden  viewed  through  a  mi- 
j  croscope ;  while  the  very  Bibles,  as  well  as 
the  “  Bestiariums,”  enliven,  with  outland¬ 
ish  animals  and  domestic,  their  treasured 
margins;  nay,  have  the  sacred  text  itself 
embroidered  with  most  preposterous  and 
profane  lusus  natures — grotesques,  indeed, 
rather  than  grottesques  1  One  laughter- 
loving  demon  drives  a  pig,  clad  in  woman’s 
apparel,  on  its  hinder  legs,  hell-wards.  An¬ 
other  marches  to  the  music  of  his  own  nose, 
prolonged  into  an  oboe ;  a  third  nonde- 
scribable,  made  up  of  utensils  and  an  ape’s 
head,  performs  antics  befitting  a  morris- 
dancer.  We  might  particularize  far  less 
defensible  drolleries,  but  almost  every  en¬ 
riched  church  doorway  will  present  exam¬ 
ples.  The  taste  for  omniform  design,  sculp¬ 
tural  and  pictorial,  amounted  to  a  passion 
amonrrst  Gothic  artists,  whether  Saxon, 
Norman,  or  any  else  whom  we  class  under 
that  name.  Even  their  mural  paintings, 
their  roof  and  floor  decorations,  were  often 
of  this  character,  though  the  different  ob¬ 
jects  represented  were  kept  distinct  ; 
shields,  banners,  emblems,  and  devices, 
knights,  saints,  stars,  scroll  and  meander 
patterns,  were  all  intermingled,  panels, 
tesserae,  and  fresco-patches,  in  a  kind  of 
Concordia  discors — an  “  admired  disorder.” 
Endless  variety  and  novelty  are  the  essence 
of  Gothic  art,  and  would  have  led  to  an 
arabesque,  rude,  but  harmonious  with  its 
surrounding  and  sustaining  receptacle,  by 
unavoidable  necessity. 

It  is  altogether  beside  our  purpose  to 
bereave  Raflfael  of  his  credit  as  a  re-dis¬ 
coverer  or  regenerator  of  this  fanciful 
and  elegant  ornamentative  art :  we  wish 
first  to  show  how  every  where  similar  ap¬ 
pears  the  human  mind  under  similar  de¬ 
mands  upon  it;  how  fertile  and  how  bar¬ 
ren  at  once  it  seems  to  be,  seldom  produc¬ 
ing  aught  new,  yet,  like  the  poet’s  cottage- 
wife,  making  old  things  look  almost  so, 
when  a  less  pregnant  imagination  had  pro¬ 
nounced  them  worn  out.  Though  we  are  not 
just  prepared  to  maintain  Solomon’s  para¬ 
dox,  that  “  there’s  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,”  literally,  yet  interpreted  liberally,  we 
would  declare  it  a  very  sober  assertion  and 
solid  truth.  Chaucer  illustrates  it  well  in 
his  own  department : — 
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For  out  of  the  old  ficldis,  as  men  saitli, 

Cometh  all  this  new  corn  from  year  to  year, 

And  out  of  olde  bookis  in  good  taith, 

Cometh  all  this  new  science  that  men  lere 

Sanzio,  beyend  question,  was  familiar 
with  the  famous  illuminated  missals,  psal¬ 
ters,  &.C.,  at  Rome,  and  was  hardly  taste¬ 
less  enough  to  imbibe  none  of  their  fine, 
albeit  somewhat  tramontane,  artistic  spirit. 
But  we  may  admit  Titus’s  Baths  the  chief 
fount  of  his  inspiration,  perhaps  the  sole 
one  of  which  he  himself  felt  conscious. 
Whence  arose  this  spring?  whence  came 
Latin  arabesque  and  grottesque?  Shall  we 
conjecture  from  the  ancient  classical  frieze, 
the  zoophoros,  the  animal  bearer,  as  its 
name  signifies  ?  Here  were  not  animals 
alone  represented ;  fruits,  foliage,  and  even 
manufactured  utensils,  oftentimes  made  up 
the  relief,  oftentimes  semi-human  figures 
and  monster-forms  also.  Amongst  others, 
the  two  admirable  fragments  at  the  Vatican, 
once  it  is  supposed  parts  of  the  frieze  that 
ran  round  the  Ulpian  basilica,  are  bond 
Jidc  arabesques  :  certain  cupidinous  vintage- 
boys,  their  limbs  ending  in  scrolls  of  beau¬ 
tiful  leaf-work,  pour  out  wine  to  a  Chimera, 
or  hold  a  bacchic  cup  between  them  em¬ 
bossed  with  an  orgiac  trio.  But  this  style 
of  heterogeneous  contexture  and  commix- 

o  ^ 

ture  displays  itself  on  numberless  ancient 
bas-reliefs,  large  and  small,  from  templar 
friezes  down  to  terra-cotta  lamps.  We  find 
a  strong  relish  about  it  of  Etruscan  art ; 
that  fantastical,  freakish,  outre  character 
which  distinguishes  the  design  peculiar  to 
Etruscan  vases,  ludicrous  yet  elegant,  re¬ 
plete  with  grossness  and  gracefulness, 
mingling  deities,  demons,  men-monsters, 
and  nondescripts  together.  Pure  Greek 
art,  perhaps,  did  not  encourage  such  com- 1 
binations,  yet  the  chimacra,  (made  up  of 
three  animals,)  the  harpy,  sphinx,  centaur, 
satyr,  and  divers  other  mythic  monstrosities 
found  favor;  and  lighter  Greek  works  be¬ 
tray  the  arabesque  spirit  in  many  of 
their  ornaments.  Doubtless,  however,  it 
was  impure  Greek  art,  or  Italian-Greek, 
like  what  is  seen  at  Pompeii,  which,  foster¬ 
ed  by  the  wild  Etruscan,  the  strange  Egyp¬ 
tian,  and  corrupt  Roman  taste,  led  to  the 
genuine  arabesque;  whither,  indeed,  tended 
also  the  G  reek  frieze  from  the  very  first  adop¬ 
tion  of  zoological  decorations  upon  it.  An 
erroneous  idea  has  obtained  footing  among 
both  amateurs  and  artists — footing  as  fixed 
as  if  it  were  ever  so  well  supported — that  a 
certain  Roman  painter,  LudiuSy  invented 
arabesque.  The  proof,  or  probable  evi¬ 


dence?  When  Vitruvius  makes  mention 
of  arabesque,  he  makes  none  of  Ludius; 
when  Pliny  makes  mention  of  Ludius,  he 
makes  none  of  arabesque.*  The  latter 
iiistorian,  it  is  true,  describes  a  kind  of 
mural  decoration  which,  he  says,  this  Ro¬ 
man  first  introduced  ;  but  his  words  suggest 
not  even  a  remote  allusion  to  compounded 
forms  or  hybrid  conjunctures ;  they  simply  in¬ 
dicate  what  we  may  entitle  fanciful  domes¬ 
tic  landscape,  distinguished  from  natural 
land  historic.!  Carlo  Fea  will  have  it  that 

*  We  subjoin  tlie  passage  from  Vitruvius,  a 
contemptuous  yet  correct  enough  description  of 
arabesque,  or  rather  grottesque  : — “  Monsters  arc 
painted  in  the  present  day,  rather  tlian  objects 
whose  prototypes  are  to  be  found  in  nature.  For 
columns  reeds  are  substituted  ;  for  pediments  tbc 
stalks,  leaves,  and  tendrils  of  plants;  candelabra 
are  made  to  support  the  representations  of  small 
buildings,  from  whose  summits  many  stalks  ap¬ 
pear  to  spring,  with  absurd  figures  theron.  Kot 
less  so  are  those  stalks  with  figures  rising  from 
them,  some  with  human  heads,  and  others  with 
the  heads  of  beasts;  because  similar  forms  never 
did,  do,  nor  can,  exist  in  nature.  These  new 
fashions  have  so  much  prevailed,  that  for  want 
of  competent  judges,  true  art  is  little  esteemed. 
How  is  it  possible  for  a  reed  to  support  a  roof,  or 
a  candelabrum  to  bear  a  house  with  the  orna¬ 
ments  on  its  roof,  or  a  small  and  pliant  stalk  to 
carry  a  sitting  figure  ;  or,  that  half  figures  and 
dowers  at  the  same  time  should  spring  out  of 
roots  and  stalks.^  And  yet  the  public,  so  far 
from  discouraging  these  falsehoods,  are  delight¬ 
ed  with  them,  not  for  a  moment  considering 
whether  such  things  could  exist.  Hence  the 
minds  of  the  multitude,  misled  by  improper 
judges,  do  not  discern  that  which  is  founded  on 
reason  and  the  rules  of  propriety.  No  pictures 
should  be  tolerated  but  those  established  on  the 
basis  of  truth;  and  although  admirably  painted, 
they  should  be  immediately  discarded  if  they 
transgress  the  rules  of  propriety  and  perspicuity 
as  respects  the  subject.” — Gwilt's  Translation^ 
Book  VII.  chap.  5. 

t  Pliny’s  account  of  Ludius  is  as  follows,  in 
Philemon  Holland’s  antiquated  but  picturesque 
language  :  Ludius  was  he  who  first  devised  to 
beautifie  the  wals  of  an  house  with  the  pleasant¬ 
est  painting  that  is  in  all  varietie,  to  wit,  with 
the  resemblance  of  manors,  farms,  and  houses  of 
pleasure  in  the  country,  havens,  vinets,  floure- 
w’ork  in  knots,  groves,  woods,  forrests,  hills,  fish 
pooles,  conduits  and  drains,  rivers,  riverets,  with 
their  banks,  and  whatsoever  a  man  would  wish 
for  to  see :  wherein  also  he  would  represent 
sundry  other  shews  of  people,  some  walking  and 
going  to  and  fro  on  foot;  others  sailing  and  row 
mg  up  and  down  the  stream  upon  the  river,  or 
els  riding  by  land  to  their  farms,  either  mounted 
upon  their  mules  and  asses,  or  els  in  wagons  and 
coaches ;  there  a  man  should  see  folk  in  this 
place  fishing  and  angling,  in  that  place  hanking 
and  fowling;  some  hunting  here  the  hare,  the 
fox,  or  deere  both  red  and  fallow;  others  busie 
there  in  harvest  or  vintage.  In  this  maner  of 
painting  a  man  should  behold  of  his  workman 
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Vitruvius  means  Ludius,  though  he  never 
mentions  him  once  throughout  his  workj 
Again  we  ask — proof?  proof? 

Egyptian  art  was  essentially  and  tho¬ 
roughly  arabesque,  or  rather  grottesque,  the 
combinations  being  ofiener  between  differ- 
ent  animate  than  inanimate  forms,  or  than 
between  one  animate  and  one  inanimate. 
Yet  it  exhibits  human-headed  columns,  and 
hawk-headed  pitchers,  as  well  as  dog,  and 
lion,  and  ape-headed  deities.  At  all  events, 
the  hybrid  abounds  through  all  three  branch¬ 
es  of  Egyptian  art — sculptural,  pictorial, 
and  architectural.  Hebrew  art,  likewise, 
appears  to  have  admitted  it,  if  we  may  judge 
of  Solomon’s  Temple  through  the  mysteri¬ 
ous  veil  which  hides  it  from  distinct  view  : 
the  visions  of  Ezekiel  and  other  Jewish 
prophets  are  replete  with  sublime  arabesque 
imagery,  various  animal  or  animate  crea¬ 
tures  conjoined  in  a  single  agent,  and  inor¬ 
ganic  substances  animated — 

— from  ihe  four -fold  visaged  Four, 
EHstinct  with  eyes,  and  from  the  living  wheels^ 
Distinct  alike  with  multitude  of  eyes, 

One  spirit  in  them  ruled,  and  every  eye 
Glared  lightning,  and  shot  forth  pernicious  fire. 

Indeed,  we  have  little  doubt  that  all  Ori¬ 
ental  art  was,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
imbued  by  the  propensity  to  arabesque  : 
late  discoveries  prove  how  much  it  per¬ 
vaded  Occidental  :  the  Mexican  sculptures 
afford  numberless  examples  of  it,  the  Yuca¬ 
tan  almost  nothing  else.  So  untrue  is  it 
that  Raffael  or  Ludius,  or  any  Latin  artist, 
either  Christian  or  Pagan,  modern  or  an¬ 
cient,  invented  or  re-discovered  this  mode 
of  decoration,  save  for  his  own  compatriots. 
We  might  even  except  against  the  excep¬ 
tion,  as  there  was  a  style  of  arabesque  pre¬ 
valent  in  Italy  itself,  long  before  Sanzio’s 
time,  and  another  before  Ludius’s ;  at  fur- 

ship  faire  houses  standing  upon  marishes,  unto 
which  all  the  ways  that  lead  be  ticklish  and  full 
of  bogs;  where  you  shall  see  the  paths  so  slip- 
perie,  that  women  as  they  goe  are  afraid  to  set 
one  foot  afore  another ;  some  at  everie  step  ready 
to  slide,  others  bending  forward  with  their  heads 
as  though  they  carried  some  burdens  upon  their 
neck  and  shoulders,  and  all  for  feare  lest,  their 
feete  failing  under  them,  they  should  catch  a  fal ; 
and  a  thousand  more  devises  and  pretty  conceits 
as  these  full  of  pleasure  and  deliglit.  The  same 
Ludius  devised  wals  without  dores,  and  abroad 
in  the  open  aire  to  paint  cities  standing  by  the 
sea-side.  All  which  kind  of  painting  pleaseth 
the  eie  very  well,  aud  is  besides  of  little  or  no 
cost.  How  be  it  neither  bee  nor  any  other  in 
this  kinde  (howsoever  otherwise  respected)  grew 
ever  to  be  famous  and  of  great  name.” — The  Five 
and  Thirtieth  Hooke. 
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thest,  we  can  admit  the  former  to  have  re¬ 
suscitated  the  classical  method,  and  re¬ 
applied  it  with  less  good  taste  than  inten¬ 
tion.  Moorish  decoration,  perhaps,  came 
from  the  far  East;  it  best  deserves  the  title 
— arabesque,  because  restricted  to  inani¬ 
mate  forms,  not  because  Arabians  Eu¬ 
ropeanized  an  art,  which,  previous  to  their 
influence,  the  Romans  had  practised.  But 
both  these  names  are  misnomers  :  grottesque 
as  little  expresses  as  arabesque  its  origin  or 
its  essence  ;  still,  wanting  a  suitable  word, 
it  would  be  well  if  by  it  were  always  un¬ 
derstood,  compounded  animate  forms,  like¬ 
wise  compounded  animate  and  inanimate 
— to  distinguish  it  from  arabesque.  How¬ 
ever,  there  will  yet  remain  a  third  species 
of  farraginesque  decoration,  viz.,  when 
animate  and  inanimate  forms,  though  un¬ 
compounded,  come  together  promiscuous¬ 
ly  ;  and  it  is  upon  this  species,  no  genuine 
species  of  arabesque  or  grotesque  at  all, 
that  we  find  the  names  oftenest  conferred. 
Thus  many  a  Pompeian  mural  picture, 
called  both,  has  not  the  slightest  pretension 
to  either,  being  a  mere  assemblage  of  ob¬ 
jects,  each  in  its  proper  form,  and  in  its  dis¬ 
tinct  panel.  Thus,  too,  Raffael’s  beautiful 
Farnesina  ceiling  (Plate  XVJI.)  must  be 
excluded,  despite  of  its  festoon  borders; 
the  borders  represent  interwoven  fruits, 
flowers,  and  foliage,  the  pictures  they  em¬ 
panel  represent  Olympian  personages,  but 
pictures  and  borders  are  kept  apart.  We 
state  these  logical  distinctions,  to  the  end 
that  novices  may  attain  clear  ideas  about 
the  decorative  principle  so  far  forth  ;  walls 
painted  over  with  a  labyrinthian  excess  of 
umbrage,  with  a  superfetation  of  flosculous 
embellishment,  witli^an  ark-full  of  animals, 
yea,  with  the  said  three  ingredients,  sprink¬ 
led  amongst  one-another,  as  thickly,  fan¬ 
cifully,  capriciously,  as  Chaos  himself 
could  imagine,  will  yet  never  constitute 
veritable  arabesque  or  grottesque.  Com¬ 
pounded  forms,  not  commingled  alone,  con¬ 
stitute  them ;  and  constitute  them  fine  deco¬ 
rative  arts,  when  elegance,  regulating  ex¬ 
travagance,  is  seen  in  the  composition  of 
those  heterogeneous  forms,  and  appropiate- 
ness  in  their  whole  design  to  the  character 
of  their  receptacle. 

However  rapid  and  slight  our  preceding 
sketch,  we  hope  it  has  accomplished  our 
first  aim — to  prove  the  ubiquitous  origin  of 
arabesque  and  grottesque,  inventions  too 
often  considered  the  monopoly  of  one  peo¬ 
ple,  one  period,  and  we  may  add  one  paint¬ 
er.  This  we  hope  also  has  enabled  us  to 
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illustrate  their  real  nature,  and  to  render  I 
their  etymological  import  less  vague  than 
perhaps  it  was  heretofore,  whereby  they  I 
shall  be  distinguishable  both  from  each 
other,  and  from  every  mode  of  chance- 
medley  decoration,  which  a  loose  nomen¬ 
clature  classes  under  their  name.  Our 
next  object  is  to  test  the  Italian  decorative 
style  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Cen¬ 
turies,  as  exhibited  in  M.  Gruner’s  mag¬ 
nificent  volume,  by  the  principles  laid  down, 
when  within  their  jurisdiction. 


WALPOLE'S  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  REIGN  | 

OF  GEORGE  III. 

From  Tait’a  Magazine. 

By  Horace  Walpole^  note  jirst  puhlished^ 

from  the  original  MSS.  edited,  with 

Notes,  by  Sir  Denis  le  Marchant,  Bart. 

London :  Bentley. 

One  would  fain  say  a  good  word  for 
Horace  Walpole, — so  unanimously  has  that 
posterity,  of  which  he  expected  other  things, 
pronounced  sentence  against  him.  But 
what  can  one  say  for  him  1  Out  of  his 
own  mouth  doth  he  condemn  himself.  Dead 
men  cannot  repent  or  retract.  Had  the 
living  man  beheld  the  effects  of  his  own 
sayings  upon  his  own  character,  he  might 
have  changed  his  tone,  and  simulated  some¬ 
thing  that  would  pass  for  goodness  and 
charity.  But  he  is  in  his  grave :  no  good- 
natured  friend  can  jog  him  on  the  elbow, 
and  tell  him  to  “  be  quiet,  for  he  is  ruining 
his  character.”  Like  the  engineer  who  re¬ 
treats  up  stairs  after  having  laid  and  fired 
his  trains  in  the  vaults  below,  he  has  left  I 
behind  him,  ignited,  a  series  of  mines  to  I 
blast  his  own  reputation  ;  and,  as  they  ex¬ 
plode  one  after  another,  can  those  who  will 
not  shut  their  ears  avoid  hearing  them  ? 
And  yet  we  cannot  help  associating  with 
him  a  feeling  of  compassion,  when  the  vis¬ 
ion  is  called  up  of  the  desolate,  disap¬ 
pointed,  discontented  old  man,  sitting  alone 
in  his  baby-castle  among  his  playthings, 
baffled  in  all  the  ambitious  projects  of  his 
youth,  and  trying  to  forget  his  broken 
dreams  of  statesmanship  and  diplomacy, 
by  negotiations  for  the  cheapening  of  chim¬ 
ney-piece  ornaments.  He,  the  son  of  a 
prime  minister,  who  seemed  as  if  he  had 
established  a  hereditary  possession  of  office, 
with  acknowledged  talents  of  a  high  cast. 


with  full  assurance  of  his  own  capacity, 
and  with  an  ardent  craving  after  power, 
which  all  his  efforts  have  not  enabled  him  to 
hide, — to  be  considered  fit  for  nothing  but 
to  hold  a  sinecure  or  two, — to  be  shoved 
aside,  and  see  men  of  no  consular  descent, 
Pitts,  Burkes,  Grenvilles,  and  Lord  Butes, 
ruling  or  shaking  empires, — it  was  hard  to 
bear  ;  and  we  can  scarce  wonder  that  the 
restrained  humors  went  back  into  the  soul, 
and  converted  it  to  bitterness.  Yet,  many 
of  his  contemporaries  must  have  judged 
him  very  differently  from  posterity.  He 
had  the  art, — let  us  be  charitable,  and  say 
he  was  of  a  nature, — to  make  friends,  if  he 
could  not  keep  them.  In  his  multitudinous 
letters,  there  is  a  tender  playful  sweetness 
towards  the  persons  he  addresses,  that,  like 
Napoleon’s  smile  and  pinching  of  the  ear, 
must  have  charmed  them  into  blindness  of 
the  cold  spite  vented  against  others.  Let 
any  one  take  a  letter  of  Horace  Walpole’s 
at  random,  and  say  if  he  could  have  helped 
a  feeling  of  pride  and  gratitude  had  he  him¬ 
self  received,such  a  communication  from  a 
friend  by  post?  Note  the  kindly  and  not 
fulsome  flattery ;  observe  the  anxiety  about 
health  or  pecuniary  interests,  or  any  thing 
that  may  be  wrong,  and  the  pleasant,  cor¬ 
dial,  kindly,  almost  flattering  manner  in 
which  failings, — never  those  of  which  the 
man  need  be  ashamed, — are  spoken  of. 
All  is  frankness  and  openness,  but  no  raw 
is  touched.  Then  to  have  so  many  excel¬ 
lent  repartees,  and  so  much  curious  news 
put  together  for  the  gratification  of  one 
friend,  must  have  made  the  man  with  whom 
he  corresponded,  feel  honored  and  favored 
in  a  high  degree, — and  it  would  have  been 
an  uncharitable  ingenuity  to  surmise,  that 
the  dear  friend  was  only  an  instrument  for 
committing  his  correspondent’s  genius  to 
posterity.  There  was  one  Sir  Horace 
Man, — a  thick-headed  diplomatist,  at  a 
court  where,  as  there  was  nothing  for  him 
to  do,  he  might  remain  all  his  life.  To 
him,  who  could  enjoy  nothing  of  Walpole’s 
fine  play  of  wit  except  when  it  exhibited  an 
occasional  breach  of  decorum,  did  the 
prime  minister’s  son,  with  the  precision  of 
a  mercantile  agent,  send  his  periodical  ad¬ 
vices  of  all  that  was  worthy  of  note  on  the 
great  world  at  home,  elegantly  adorned 
with  the  choice  of  all  the  flowers  of  wit 
that  his  fruitful  exotic  mind  shot  forth. 
Could  the  receiver  help  being  flattered  by 
such  a  compliment?  Was  he  to  know  that 
the  whole  was  an  elaborate  piece  of  art  ? 
that  he  was  the  depository  of  all  these  ex- 
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quisite  letters,  because,  being  out  of  the; 
way,  all  the  information  sent  to  him  was 
news,  and  thus  the  letter-writer  might  com¬ 
ment  on  every  incident  he  thought  worth 
notice  without  writing  a  book  ;  and  pos¬ 
terity,  when  it  got  hold  of  these  labored 
letters,  might  hold  up  its  hands  and  say, 
what  a  genius !  what  wit,  what  acuteness, 
what  elegance  thrown  away  in  his  casual 
letters  to  his  acquaintance  ;  if  he  would 
but  have  taken  pains,  and  deigned  to  seek 
a  literary  reputation  as  others  have  done, 
what  a  phenomenon  would  the  world  have 
witnessed  ! 

Thus  Walpole  made  friends,  and  had 
persons  beholden  to  him  :  but  if  they  did 
not,  posterity  did  find  out  his  blemishes, 
and  treated  him  accordingly.  Some  clouds 
of  unpopularity  lie  had  in  his  own  day,  not 
always  well  deserved.  We  could  never 
sympathize  in  the  outcry  against  him  about 
Chatterton.  The  youth  had  committed  lit¬ 
erary  forgeries.  Perhaps  he  was  not  very 
blameable,  in  the  circumstances,  for  doing 
so, — of  that  question  we  do  not  pretend 
to  judge.  But  certainly,  w  hen  he  appealed 
to  Walpole  on  the  subject,  and  the  referee, 
knowing  them  to  be  forgeries,  said  so,  and 
turned  out  to  be  correct,  we  cannot  see 
wherein  he  is  to  blame,  or  remove  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  tragedy  that  followed, 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  forger  to  that  of 
the  detector.  He  had  become  crusty  and 
morose.  Madame  du  Deffimd  complained 
that  he  would  never  respond,  as  a  gal¬ 
lant  man  should,  to  the  exuberance  of  her 
French  amiability,  and  mild,  gentle  D’Alem¬ 
bert’s  loquacity  about  the  literary  coteries, 
was  qnenched  in  his  English  aristocratic 
haughtiness.  All  these  clouds  would  have 
dispersed  from  his  fame,  had  it  possessed 
the  elements  of  honest  brightness  and  pu¬ 
rity.  But  the  world  found  in  him  the  vice 
which  it  is  the  most  loth  to  forgive,  and  the 
most  relentless  in  punishing;  — it  found  that 
he  was  treacherous.  The  false  friend  in 
private  society  tells  his  tale  of  scandal  to  a 
third  party,  and  bids  the  auditor  not  tell  so 
and  so — it  would  hurt  his  feelings.  This 
is  called  backbiting  by  the  homely,  perfidy 
by  the  magniloquent,  and  “  bearing  false 
witness  against  thy  neighbor,”  by  the  seri¬ 
ous.  Walpole,  backbiting  his  contempora¬ 
ries  on  a  large  scale,  acted  on  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  telling  posterity,  and  keeping  what 
he  said  secret  from  his  own  age.  Did  he 
expect  to  be  implicitly  believed?  Did  he 
anticipate  that  posterity,  because  it  heard 
but  the  testimony  and  the  pleading  on  the 
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one  side,  would  pronounce  a  verdict  of 
purity  in  favor  of  Horace  Walpole,  and  of 
vice  and  folly  against  almost  all  the  men 
of  worth  who  were  his  contemporaries? 
It  is  possible — so  much  does  evil  thinking 
pervert  the  perceptions — that  he  so  thought, 
and  that  he  expected  an  admiring  posterity 
to  revenge  on  him  the  neglect  and  distrust 
of  his  contemporaries .  There  is  something 
of  the  true  romance  of  plotting  in  his  man¬ 
ner  of  laying  the  train  with  which  we  have 
above  figured  him  blowing  up  his  own  re- 
j  putation.  Among  the  MSS.  found  at  Straw¬ 
berry  Hill  was  one  that  reminds  one  of 
Michael  Scott  and  his  book, — iron  clasped 
and  iron  bound ;  it  was  in  these  terms  : — 

In  my  library  at  Strawberry  Hill  are  two 
wainscot  chests  or  boxes,  the  larger  marked 
with  an  A,  the  less  with  a  13.  I  desire,  that  as 
soon  as  1  am  dead,  my  executor  and  execulrix 
will  cord  up  strongly  and  seal  the  larger  box, 
marked  A,  and  deliver  it  to  the  Honorable 
Hugh  Conway  Seymour,  to  be  kept  by  him 
unopened  and  unsealed,*  till  the  eldest  son  ot 
Lady  Waldegrave,  or  whichever  of  her  sons, 
being  Earl  of  Waldegrave,  shall  attain  the 
age  of  twenty-five  years,  when  the  said  chest, 
with  whatever  it  contains,  shall  be  delivered 
to  him  as  his  own.  And  I  beg  that  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Hugh  Conway  Seymour,  when  he  shall 
receive  the  said  chest,  will  give  a  promise  in 
writing,  signed  by  him,  to  Lady  Waldegrave, 
that  he,  or  his  representatives,  shall  deliver 
the  said  chest  unopened  and  unsealed,  by  my 
executor  and  executrix,  to  the  first  son  ol'  Lady 
Waldegrave,  who  shall  attain  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years.  The  key  of  the  said  chest 
is  in  one  of  the  cupboards  of  the  green  closet, 
within  the  blue  breakfast-room,  at  Strawberry 
Hill;  and  that  key  I  desire  may  be  delivered 
to  Laura,  Lady  Waldegrave,  to  be  kept  by 
her  till  iier  son  shall  receive  the  chest. 

In  obedience  to  the  very  obviously  ex¬ 
pressed  will  of  the  author,  that  these  papers 
should  see  the  light,  two  volumes  4to.,  of 
‘‘  Memoirs  of  the  last  ten  years  of  the 
reign  of  George  II.”  were,  in  1822,  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  eye  of  honest  Lord  Hol¬ 
land — an  editor  singularly  the  moral  anti¬ 
podes  of  his  author.  The  continuation  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  two  octavos  before  us,  which 
we  opened  with  a  vivid  and  earnest  curiosity, 
— we  admit  it — to  see  what  new  characters 
this  sharp  pen  is  to  cut  to  pieces,  and  of  w  hat 
farther  curious  events  it  is  to  shape  its  ex¬ 
quisite  little  representations.  The  author  said 
in  careless  jest,  which  has  proved  reality,  that 

*  Through  a  confusion  created  by  analogy  of 
sounds,  or  some  other  cause,  Walpole  evident¬ 
ly  uses  the  word  “  unsealed,”  in  this  document, 
with  the  meaning  that  the  seal  shall  not  be  re¬ 
moved,  or  that  the  trunk  shall  remain  sealed. 
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he  feared  “posterity  will  condemn  the  au-j 
thor,  at  the  same  time  that  they  feel  their 
curiosity  gratified.”  How  very  true — “  the 
rogue  is  irresistible.”  Accordingly,  ex¬ 
pecting  the  author  to  be  himself,  as  we 
have  known  him  of  old,  we  cannot  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  such  a  notice  as  the  following  of 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle : — 

With  regard  to  the  Duke  of  Newxastle, 
whom  I  had  ahvays  despised,  and  with  whom 
a  common  cause  had  obliged  me  to  act,  I  did 
find  how  well  grounded  my  contempt  of  him 
had  been,  and  to  how  little  j)urpose  it  was  to 
act  with  him.  lie  was  always  eager,  but 
never  ready :  delighted  in  talking  over  meas¬ 
ures,  but  knew  not  how  to  begin  or  to  pursue 
them ;  and  was  as  happy  in  seeming  to  lead 
an  inetfeclual  party,  as  he  had  been  in  govern¬ 
ing  the  nation.  He  thought  he  possessed  se¬ 
crets  if  he  did  but  whisper  or  was  whispered 
to.  Attendance  on  him  was  his  supreme  joy ; 
and  if  tw'o  of  the  party  came  to  him  on  the 
same  business,  he  made  one  of  them  wail,  to 
w'ear  an  air  of  mystery  to  both.  There  never 
was  a  man  who  loved  power  so  much,  and 
Vvho  could  enjoy  the  shadow'  wdth  the  same 
content,  when  the  substance  w’as  gone.  Nor 
is  it  less  remarkable,  that  though  favor  at 
court  was  the  object  of  his  life,  he  began  it 
with  insulting  the  Prince  of  Wales  (George 
II.)  and  concluded  it  with  affronting  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Dow'ager. 

Yet  it  does  somewhat  startle  one  to  read 
of  Chatham  as  ‘  a  slave  to  his  passions,  a 
master  dissembler,  and  no  profound  states¬ 
man — his  conduct  was  more  likely  to  be 
extravagant  by  design  than  from  the  loss 
of  his  senses.”* 

^  This  w  ould  be  a  fair  front  blow',  if  it  had 
been  written  to  be  published  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  person  against  wliom  it  was  aimed.  But 
Walpole  had  other  weapons,  of  a  kind  wiiich  no 
man  could  protect  himself  against : — as,  where 
he  says,  Pitt  had  proclaimed  that  he  would  never 
sit  in  council  with  Newcastle;  and  applies  to 
Pitt’s  conduct  the  following  sordid  motives. 
“The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  besides  having  joined 
Lord  Bute  against  Mr.  Pitt,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reign,  had  personally  ofiended  the  latter,  by 
contriving  to  have  his  American  pension  paid  at 
the  Treasury,  which  subjected  it  to  great  deduc¬ 
tions.”  Thus,  it  is  said  that  the  Duke  of  New¬ 
castle  departed  from  the  ordinary  olficial  routine, 
in  order  that  he  might  get  a  certain  per  centage 
deducted  from  Mr.  Pitt’s  income,  and  that  the 
great  commoner  was  driven  to  the  political  course 
he  adopted,  not  by  principle  or  honest  enthusiasm, 
but  because  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  tricked 
him  out  of  so  many  pounds  per  annum.  To  un¬ 
derstand  fully  the  feeling  in  which  Walpole 
penned  such  a  remark,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in 
view  that  he  professed  to  be  a  supporter  of  Pitt, 
to  whom  he  wrote  a  letter,  saying,'  “  Sir,  I  was 
eager  to  congratulate  you  on  the  lustre  you  have 
thrown  on  this  country.”  And  farther,  “  Sir,  do 
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The  following  mav  be  set  down  as  a  kind 
and  good  natuied  character — for  Walpole 
— of  a  statesman  now  little  known  but  by 
his  name,  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  but 
who  must  liave  been  a  man  of  inherent 
power,  had  he  shown  it  in  nothing  more 
than  in  breaking  in  and  bitting  two  such 
turbulent  and  erratic  spirits  as  Burke  and 
Sheridan. 

More  childish  in  his  deportment  than  in  his 
age,  he  was  totally  void  of  all  information. 
Ambitious,  with  excessive  indolence ;  fond  of 
talking  of  business,  but  dilatory  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  ;  his  single  talent  lay  in  attracting  depend¬ 
ants:  yet,  though  proud*  and  self-sufficient,  he 
had  almost  as  many  governors  as  dependants. 

I  To  this  unpromising  disposition,  he  had  so 
[  weak  a  frame  of  person  and  nerves,  that  no 
exigence  could  surmount  his  timidity  of  speak¬ 
ing  in  public ;  and  having  been  only  known  to 
that  public  by  his  passion  for  horse-races,  men 
could  not  be  cured  of  their  surprise  at  seeing 
him  First  Minister,  as  he  never  could  give 
them  an  opportunity  of  knowing  whether  he 
had  any  other  talents.  A  silent  First  Minister 
wjis  a  phenomenon  unknown  since  Parlia¬ 
ments  had  borne  so  great  a  share  in  the  revo¬ 
lutions  of  government.  His  personal  charac¬ 
ter  was  blameless — unfortunately,  the  times 
required  something  more  than  negative  quali¬ 
ties 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  Wal¬ 
pole’s  pen  was  perpetually  dipped  in  acid  : 
but  he  could  draw  a  pleasant  character  when 
he  chose,  and  could  make  it  clear  and  life¬ 
like  :  such  a  character  he  has,  for  some 
hidden  purpose,  drawn  of  Speaker  Onslow  : 
it  is  near  the  commencement  of  the  book, 
and  makes  it  open  pleasantly.  Yet  there 
was  little  sympathy  of  nature  between  the 
portrait  painter  and  the  sitter.  Onslow,  a 
faithful  steward  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
committed  to  his  charge,  when  those  chief¬ 
ly  interested  in  their  perservation  left  them 
to  their  chance,  and  amused  themselves 
with  gewgaws,  had  gone  back  from  the  tri¬ 
fling  politics  of  the  two  Georges  to  study 
the  constitution  and  privileges  of  parlia¬ 
ment  of  their  fountain  head — the  Long  Par¬ 
liament  and  the  reign  of  Charles  1.  He 
observed  with  what  practical  wi.sdom  the 
men  of  that  age  had  constructed  a  barrier 
of  forms  which  could  not  be  surmounted, 
either  in  recklessness  or  design,  so  long  as 
a  watchful  keeper  had  an  eye  on  them.  Ons¬ 
low  constituted  himself  this  watchful  keep¬ 
er.  Some  there  were  who  would  have  leaped 
over  in  pure  wantonness,  others  had  more 

not  take  this  for  flattery.” — Walpole’s  Corre¬ 
spondence,  W.  S, 
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solemn  and  treacherous  designs;  hut  the 
sentinel,  through  good  report  and  bad, 
through  occasional  threats,  or  more  fre¬ 
quently  through  sneers  at  his  solemn  fop- 
perry  as  a  precisionist,  kept  his  watch,  and 
delivered  to  posterity  the  constitution  of 
the  commons  safe  through  dangers  which 
were  not  the  less  imminent  that  few  per¬ 
ceived  them.  His  associations  were  with 
the  Long  Parliament  and  Lenlhal,  a  period 
to  which  he  could  look  back  with  sadden¬ 
ed  pride  from  such  scenes  as  Walpole  de¬ 
scribes  when  he  speaks  of  “  the  house  thin 
and  idle :  a  younger  Delaval  had  spoken 
pompously  and  abusively  against  the  peti¬ 
tioner,  and  had  thrown  the  house  into  a 
laughter  on  the  topics  of  bribery  and  cor¬ 
ruption.”  There  are,  or  lately  were,  alive, 
those  who  had  heard  Onslow  say,  that  in 
his  youth  he  remembered  an  old  retainer  of 
his  father — a  sort  of  half  pensioner  half  do¬ 
mestic — who  had  stood  on  the  scaffold  as  a 
halberdier  at  the  execution  of  Charles  I. 
Walpole  could  talk  of  the  cutting  off  of 
the  silly  head,”  and  could  stick  up  in  his 
bed-room  a  copy  of  the  sentence  of  the 
high  court,  and  call  it  Magna  Charta ;  but 
he  had  no  more  genuine  sympathy  with  the 
days  of  the  Long  Parliament,  than  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  a  highland  costume  at  a  fancy  ball 
has  with  the  genuine  half  naked  riever  of 
the  glens.  “Royal  and  noble  authors” 
constituted  the  subject  of  one  of  the  few 
literary  works  which  he  deigned  to  put  forth 
in  the  form  of  a  book ;  and  “  royal  and  no¬ 
ble”  his  dreams  and  sympathies  ever  were. 
But  let  us  not  depart  from  that  account  of 
Onslow’s  departure  from  public  life,  which, 
in  comparison  with  other  passages  of  the 
book,  we  have  felt  to  be  so  pleasing,  that 
we  must  have  our  reader  enjoy  it  along  with 
us. 

The  last  clay  of  the  session,  March  18th,  was 
fixed  for  returning  the  thanks  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  Mr.  Onslow,  their  Speaker,  who 
had  filled  the  chair  with  unblemished  integrity 
during  the  whole  long  reign  of  George  the 
Second,  and  who  had  the  prudence  to  quit  the 
scene  before  his  years  and  growing  infirmities 
made  him  a  burden  to  himself  and  the  public. 
No  man  had  ever  supported  wuth  more  firm¬ 
ness  the  privileges  of  the  House,  nor  sustained 
the  dignity  of  his  office  with  more  authority. 
His  knowledge  of  the  Constitution  equalled  his 
attachment  to  it.  To  the  Crown  he  behaved 
with  all  the  decorum  of  respect,  without  sacri¬ 
ficing  his  freedom  of  speech.  Agsinst  en¬ 
croachments  of  the  House  of  Peers  he  was  an 
inflexible  champion.  His  disinterested  virtue 
supported  him  through  all  his  pretensions ; 
and  though  to  conciliate  popular  favor  he  af¬ 
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fected  an  impartiality  that  by  turns  led  him  to 
the  borders  of  insincerity  and  contradiction — 
and  though  he  was  so  minutely  attached  to 
forms,  that  it  often  made  him  troublesome  in 
affairs  of  higher  moment,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
find  a  subject  whom  gravity  will  so  w’ell  be¬ 
come,  whose  knowledge  will  be  so  useful  and 
so  accurate,  and  whose  fidelity  to  his  trust 
will  prove  so  unshaken. 

Sir  John  Philipps  moved  the  add  ress  of 
thanks  to  him  for  his  great  services,  but  so 
WTCicheply,  that  the  sensibility  the  house  show¬ 
ed  on  the  occasion  flowed  only  from  their  hearts, 
from  any  impression  made  on  them  by  the 
eloquence  of  their  spokesman.  Legge  second¬ 
ed  the  motion  with  his  usual  propriety  and 
brevity,  and  comiiieiided  retreat^  God  knows 
with  what  sincerity  !  Others  threw  in  their 
word  of  panegyric:  and  Mr.  More,  of  Shrews¬ 
bury,  an  old  and  acute  member,  proposed 
to  erect  a  statue  to  the  speaker’s  memory, 
with  great  encomiums  on  tlic  authority  with 
v\hich  he  had  formerly  kept  in  order  such  men 
as  then  filled  the  Treasury-bench  and  compos¬ 
ed  the  Opposition,  naming  among  the  former 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  Mr.  Pelham,  the  lat¬ 
ter  of  whom,  he  said,  had  the  honor  of  dying 
a  Commoner.  More  was  a  Whig  of  the  prim¬ 
itive  stamp,  and  though  attached  to  Sir  Rob¬ 
ert  Walpole,  had  withstood,  and  by  the  force 
of  his  honest  abilities  had  defeated,  the  intend¬ 
ed  clemency  of  that  Minister  to  some  attainted 
Jacobite  families  with  respect  to  their  estates. 
He  had  long  abstained  from  Parliament,  re¬ 
turned  to  it  w'iihout  his  former  success,  and 
now  appeared  there  for  the  last  time. 

Henry  Archer  proposed  to  address  the 
Crown  to  bestow  a  pecuniary  reward  on  the 
Speaker’s  services.  Sir  John  Philipps  replied, 
he  knew  that  was  intended ;  as  it  was;  an  an¬ 
nuity  of  two  thousand  pounds  a-year  to  him 
and  his  son.  Sir  George  Saville  approved 
the  reward,  but  desired  the  Commons,  not  the 
Crown,  might  have  the  merit  of  bestowing  it. 
Velters  Cornwall  made  one  of  his  absurd,  ill- 
natured  speeches,  which  the  house  was  ahvays 
so  kind  as  to  take  for  humor,  teazing  the  Speak¬ 
er  under  pretence  of  complimenting  him ; 
while  the  good  old  man  sat  overpowered  with 
gratitude,  and  w’eeping  over  the  testimonies 
borne  to  his  virtue.  He  rose  at  last,  and  closed 
his  public  life  in  the  most  becoming  manner; 
neither  over-acting  modesty,  nor  checking  the 
tender  sensibility  which  he  necessarily  felt  at 
quitting  the  darling  occupation  of  liis  life. 
His  thanks  to  the  House  for  their  patient  suf¬ 
ferance  of  his  errors,  and  for  their  gracious  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  his  endeavors  to  serve  them,  were 
shortly  but  cogently  expressed ;  and  his  voice, 
and  the  tears  he  could  not  restrain,  spoke 
still  more  forcibly  how'  much  his  soul  w’as  agi¬ 
tated  by  laudable  emotions.  He  begged  to 
have  the  address  spared,  as  he  would  accept 
nothing  for  himself,  though  he  would  not  pre¬ 
judice  his  family.  He  was  going,  he  said,  into 
the  most  close  and  obscure  retreat,  where  he 
should  want  little ;  and  he  concluded  with  a 
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pathetic  prayer  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  Con-  young,  with  a  peculiar  distortion  on  one  side 
stitution.  Sir  John  Philipps  desired  that  what  of  his  face,  which  it  seems  was  owing  to  a 
he  had  uttered  might  be  inserted  in  the  votes,  bullet  lodged  loosely  in  his  cheek,  and  W’hich 
The  Speaker  protested  he  could  not  rcniein-  gave  a  savage  glare  to  one  eye.  What  1  less 
ber  his  own  words,  but  the  Hou.«c  insisted,  as  ‘  e.xpected  from  his  appearance,  w’as  very  clas- 
Cornvvall  and  Sir  George  Saville  did  on  the  ^  sic  and  eloquent  diction,  and  as  determined 
address,  to  w’hich  the  Speaker  at  last  ncquies- '  boldness  as  if  accustomed  to  harangue  in  that 
ced,  and  it  w’as  voted.  He  ended  with  saying  j  place.  He  told  the  House  that  in  the  late 
this  was  the  greatest  day  and  the  greatest  hon- ;  King’s  reign  wc  had  been  governed  solely 
ors ever  known,  for  they  could  only  be  confer- 1  by  Hanoverian  measures  and  councils;  and 
red  by  a  free  nation.  '  though  called  to  order  (in  truth  unparliamen- 

.  .  .  I  tarily),  he  proceeded  with  the  same  vociferous 

Political  men,  and  their  cliaracteristics, '  spirit  lo  censure  all  ministers  but  Lord  Bute; 
even  when  their  walk  is  the  highest,  are  !  and  for  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  not  present,  he  re- 
often  forgotten  to  be  in  any  w  ay  promin- j  ce-ved  the  appellation  of  a  profligate  minister, 
ently  traced  amidst  the  hurry  and  bustle  in  I  thrust  liimselt  into  power  on  the 

which  they  pass  their  existence.  Some  j  of  the  *t‘ob.  The  present  King, 

,  /  ^  ,  I  I  .1  ®nid  this  new  ccurt  tribune,  was  so  Eng  ish, 

worthy  and  pious  clergyman  who  has  the  j  ,,e  did  not  believe  he  loUed  into  the  map 
consciences  of  a  village  in  his  keeping;  j  por  Hanover ,  and  he  commiserated  the  pres- 
some  benevolent  country  gentleman,  who  j  ent  ministers,  wdio  were  laboring  through  the 
has  given  good  votes,  and  claret  as  good,  dregs  of  German  councils, 
sinks  in  his  easy  chair,  and  goes  to  his  fa-  4'he  reader  must  imagine  the  astonishment 
thers ;  behold  a  couple  of  quartos,  or  by  oj'c^sioned  by  this  martial  censor.  He  was  a 
later  usage,  octavos,  adorned  with  portrait  Earre,  ol  French  extraction,  born  at 

and  autograph,  arc  presented  to  an  admiring  , he  war  in  America  with  reputation,  proseeu- 
public.  But  a  meteor  crosses  the  political  j^jg  siudies  with  assiduity  in  the  intervals 
horizon  in  the  obnoxious  form  perhaps  of  of  duty.  With  General  Wolfe  he  had  been  inli- 
an  adventurer,  or  a  charlatan,  or  a  favorite,  mately  connected,  both  as  an  officer  and  pen¬ 
ile  frightens  prime  ministers  ;  mobs  run  >  hut  had  thought  himself  ill-used  by  Mr. 
after  him  in  the  street:  but  after  a  little  |hough  the  friends  of  the  latter,  and  Lord 

time  the  meteoric  light  is  quenched,  and  we  1  !«'<:  y  S^fetary  at  War,  bore  wit- 

mill,  lie  e  o  I  r  i  ness  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  made  It  a  point  to  serve 

search  for  any  permaiient  type  of  what  it  I  i,;^  ^c  had  acted  plays 


after  him  in  the  street:  but  after  a  little  jnougn  .ne  irienus  ot  the  latter,  and  Lord 

time  the  meteoric  light  is  quenched,  and  we  !«'<:  y  S^fctary  at  War,  bore  wit- 

lime  lie  e  ^  I  r  u  *  HCss  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  made  it  a  poiiit  to  scrvc 

search  for  any  permaiient  type  of  what  it  i..,  hie  younger  years  he  had  acted  plays 

was  in  vain.  It  is  one  of  the  charms  oi  ^vith  so  much  applause,  that,  it  w’as  said,  Gar- 
these  sketches  by  Walpole,  which  still  con-  rick  had  ofl’ered  him  a  thousand  pounds  a-ycar 
tinue  from  time  to  time  so  mysteriously  to  to  come  upon  the  stage. 


make  their  appearance,  that,  after  wc  have 
searched  in  vain  in  the  usual  quarters  for 
information  of  this  and  that  person  eminent 
for  a  while  in  his  day,  behold,  in  the  next 


This  man,  therefore,  had  been  selected  by 
Lord  Fitzmaurice  (become  Earl  of  Shelburne 
by  the  death  of  his  father)  as  a  bravo  to  run 
down  Mr.  Pitt.  Lord  Shelburne  held  a  little 
knot  of  young  orators  at  his  house  ;  but  Barre 


new’  sketch-book  of  this  lively  writer  comes  gpon  overtopped  them  ;  and  Fox  had  pushed 
a  full  length  portrait  of  him,  clear  and  dis-  on  the  project  of  enqiloying  him  lo  insult  Pitt 
tiiict  as  if  we  saw  the  man  before  us.  Such  — to  what  extent  was  surmised  by  all  the 
a  man  was  Colonel  Barre,  one  of  the  knot  world, 
of  distinguished  people  whom  Lord  Shel¬ 
burne  gathered  round  him.  There  is  a  .  more  about  Barre,  in  con- 

mysterious  interest  in  the  man — his  ccur-  junction  with  a  greater  name  ;  one  about 
age — his  roughness — his  accomplishments,  which  we  already  know  much  ;  but  a  name 
Tlie  biographical  dictionaries — even  the  s'lrrownded  by  so  much  gorgeous  and  mys- 
universal  Maunder,  know’  him  not.  He  is  interest,  that  we  cannot  know’  too 

beneath  the  dignity  of  history  save  for  a  niuch  of  it — William  Pitt  the  elder.  Not 
casual  mention.  How  infinitely  satisfacto-  least  interesting  feature  in  these  me- 
ry  then  is  it  to  come  upon  the  follow’ing  no-  i^^eirs,  is  the  portion  devoted  to  personal 


lice,  as  if  Horace  W’^alpole  had  known  our 
wants  and  politely  offered  his  services. 

Lord  George  was  finishing  his  speech  as  1 
came  into  the  House.  My  ear  w’as  struck 
with  sounds  I  had  been  little  accustomed  to  of 
late,  virulent  abuse  on  the  last  reign,  and  from 
a  voice  unknow’n  to  me.  I  turned,  and  saw  a 


notices  of  the  great  commoner.  In  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  article  which  appeared  lately  in 
a  quarterly  periodical,  there  were  many  per¬ 
sonal  notices  of  Pitt,  which  we  had  no  re¬ 
collection  of  having  met  with  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  accessible  histories  of  the  period  ;  and 
we  wondered  where  the  authority  for  them 


face  equally  new;  a  black,  robust  man,  of  a  could  have  been  found.  Walpole’s  Me- 
mililary  figure,  rather  hard-favored  than  not,  j  moirs  e.xplain  the  mystery  ;  the  author  of 
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that  article  had  seen  the  work  before  it  was 
published,  or  obtained  information  from  its 
editor.  There  is  a  point  of  great  interest 
in  Pitt’s  career,  which  has  not  been  cleared 
up.  How  did  he  obtain  that  information 
about  the  family  compact  between  France 
and  Spain,  which  gave  him,  after  he  was 
out  of  office,  reasons  for  urging  the  contin¬ 
uance  of  the  German  war,  which  he  could 
not  communicate  to  Lord  Bute  ? — a  know¬ 
ledge  that  made  his  speeches  and  his  con¬ 
duct  so  mysterious,  and  which  acquired  for 
him  a  reputation  of  almost  prophetic  fore¬ 
thought,  when  the  appalling  intelligence 
became  public.  Rumor  says,  that  the  se¬ 
cret  had  been  communicated  to  the  pre¬ 
scribed  Earl  Marischal  of  Scotland,  as  min¬ 
ister  for  Prussia,  and  that  he  bought  the 
reversal  of  his  attainder  by  communicating 
it  to  Pitt.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  an  instance 
showing  how  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
in  the  steadiness  of  a  man’s  enmity  to  his 
own  country.  But  we  have  never  seen  any 
authority  for  the  assertion.  Let  us,  in  the 
meantime,  give  our  readers  Walpole’s  de¬ 
scription  of  one  of  the  scenes  produced  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Pitt’s  mysteri¬ 
ous  allusions  to  the  subject,  a  scene  not  the 
less  interesting  that  it  is  a  picture,  by  a 
master-hand,  of  a  contest  between  the  great 
conquering  minister,  and  the  only  man  who 
seems  to  have  been  nearly  his  match  as  a 
pugilist.  Allusion  had  been  made  to  Pitt’s 
haughty  remark,  that  he  would  have  no 
concern  with  an  administration  which  he 
could  not  guide.  The  debate  was  on  a 
motion  as  to  the  state  of  our  relations  with 
Spain.  The  voice  of  the  Pitt  party  was 
still  for  war : — 

Mr.  Pitt  expressed  much  concern  at  the 
flame  that  had  arisen,  and  that  the  House,  by 
losing  its  temper,  had  lost  its  reason,  and  de¬ 
generated  into  barbarism.  His  friend  Beck- 
ford,  he  feared,  had  thought  more  of  him  than 
he  had  done  of  himself;  but  the  word  guide, 
commented  as  it  had  been,  had  misled  him.  If 
the  present  question  tended  to  make  one  in¬ 
dividual  minister,  he  should  be  against  it;  but 
wrhen  he  looked  at  the  complexion  of  the 
House,  he  had  no  such  apprehension.  Cen¬ 
sured  as  he  had  been  for  using  an  expression 
so  much  condemned,  he  could  not  find  reason 
to  retract  it.  Lord  Egermont,  he  believed, 
would  not  hold  the  Seals  an  hour,  if  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  guide  his  own  correspondence. — 
Thus,  he  himself,  who  he  hoped  had  not  les¬ 
sened  his  country,  had  insisted  on  the  same 
right.  In  the  Treasury,  in  the  Military,  in  the 
Navy,  he  had  never  assumed  or  claimed  any 
direction ;  had  never  spoken  to  the  King  on 
those  heads,  but  had  always  applied  to  the 


ministers  of  those  several  dej  artments;  had 
transmitted  every  thing  through  the  channels 
of  each  office.  He  hoped,  he  said,  to  have 
these  egotisms  pardoned  ;  he  would  now  come 
to  the  question  in  agitation,  with  a  temper  that 
nothing  could  ruffle.  Even  the  virtues  of  the 
King,  on  which  the  House  had  been  so  much 
advised  to  rely,  must  be  a  little  the  fruit  of 
time;  hoped  liis  Majesty  would  be  aided  by 
wholesome  and  deeji-siglited  advice.  From 
the  present  motion  what  mischief  could  arise  7 
He  wished  sonte  necessity  had  made  him  ab¬ 
sent — but  would  it  be  decorous  in  him  to  be 
shy  ?  in  a  House  where,  he  believed,  he  did 
not  stand  too  well?  He  believed  the  bottom 
of  the  bottovi  of  this  affair  would  be  dangei- 
ous ;  not  so,  w  hile  confined  to  memorials. — 
Spain  had  made  three  demands  in  a  most  ex¬ 
tensive  manner;  the  right  of  fishery,  which  he 
said  he  would  as  soon  give  up  the  Tower  of 
London,  as  grant ;  nor  would  the  King,  he  was 
sure,  accord  it;  himself  had  never  been  order¬ 
ed  to  hold  any  other  language.  But  why, 
might  it  be  said,  call  for  these  papers?  be¬ 
cause,  if  you  temporized,  or  let  Spain  think 
you  temporized,  she  w’ould  more  assuredly 
push  her  claims.  Susjtense  might  be  whok- 
some,  if  they  were  prepared,  and  you  were 
not.  The  contrary  being  true,  contrary  mea¬ 
sures  should  be  pursued.  Himself  would  not 
press  the  motion,  if  told  by  authority  that  it  was 
premature ;  but  then  let  the  ministers  say  so, 
and  mark  the  era,  without  moulting  a  feather 
of  England’s  crest.  The  note  in  the  memori¬ 
al,  said  to  be  delivered,  was  no  departure  from 
{ their  demands.  Did  they  even  say  they  w^ould 
not  impede  the  peace  on  the  consideration  of 
these  demands  ?  Let  ministers  declare  this, 
and  he  w’ould  second  to  withdraw  the  motion — 
but  he  saw',  he  said,  he  should  not  be  told  sc. 
Or  had  France  given  up  her  insulting  menace, 
that  she  would  stand  by  the  demands  of 
Spain  ?  This  was  the  Gordian  knot,  that  he 
himself  had  not  been  able  to  cut ;  had  feared 
it  w'ould  rise  in  judgment  against  him  ;  hoped 
it  would  not  against  any  other  man.  Divi¬ 
sions  had  always  existed;  when  were  twehe 
men  cast  in  the  same  mould  ?  Divisions  w’ere 
sometimes  salutary.  Q,ueen  Elizabeth  had 
promoted  them  in  her  Councils.  When  he  left 
administration,  had  never  seen  such  unanimi¬ 
ty  ;  he  had  said  in  high  place,  that  his  conso¬ 
lation  was,  to  leave  such  men  in  power;  and 
had  declared  that  he  would  only  oppose  what 
he  would  have  opposed  with  the  ISeals  in  his 
hand — but  to  have  stayed  and  have  done  iliat, 
would  only  have  been  prejudicial.  It  was  the 
extent  of  Spain’s  claims  that  had  shocked  him, 
not  her  lofty  idioms,  the  most  insignificant  of 
all  things.  Whoever  should  cede  to  them  but 
a  cockboat,  ceded  all.  But  the  very  present 
debate  would  strengthen  the  King’s  hands. 
He  then  made  an  encomium  on  the  diligence, 
activity,  and  punctuality  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol. 
Should  the  fisheries  not  be  settled,  the  man 
who  should  give  them  up  w^ould  one  day  or 
other  be  impeached.  For  himself  he  wished 
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he  hail  not  been  so  mucli  in  the  right ;  wished 
he  had  not  known  so  much  as  he  did.  What 
he  (lid  know  was  buried  in  the  centre  of  the 
earth.  France  had  told  us  witli  good  faith, 
that  if  we  did  not  make  up  with  Spain,  they 
would  break  off  tlie  Treaty  with  us.  If  Spain 
declared  war,  lie  should  think  her  felo  de  se. 
It  would  not  be  equal  imprudence  in  her  to 
abet  France.  Could  the  House  proportion  its 
supplies  without  knowing  in  what  predica¬ 
ment  Spain  stood  with  France?  Should  the 
former  declare  war,  she  could  lend  money  to 
the  latter.  The  revenues  of  Spain  were  un¬ 
der  five  millions,  and  she  employed  seventy 
thousand  men  to  collect  them,  besides  twenty 
thousand  that  were  engaged  in  the  affair  of 
tobacco.  Was  this  a  formidable  enemy  ?  To 
him  it  was  indifferent  to  derive  ju.stification 
from  this  situation  of  things  ;  should  he  prove 
to  have  been  in  the  wrong,  he  should  comfort 
hmself  with  having  thought  he  was  right  All 
foreign  Courts,  especially  Spain,  would  think 
the  present  motion  wise.  Were  he  not  lim¬ 
ited,  or  self-limited,  he  could  enforce  his  argu¬ 
ments  with  more  strength.  The  Gazette  had 
been  printed  to  persuade  eight  millions  of 
people  that  Spain  was  amicable  ;  but  if  there 
were  indisputable  proofs  to  the  contrary,  it  was 
deceiving  all  the  world.  It  was  of  no  conse¬ 
quence  to  establish  on  which  side  lay  truth ; 
Bussy’s  memorial  had  proved  the  conne.xion 
between  the  two  Houses  of  Bourbon.  Should 
the  event  end  in  a  rupture,  we  had  lost  our  op¬ 
portunity — if  affairs  were  in  accommodation, 
would  the  honor  of  England  he  preserved  ? 
Would  Spain  be  obliged  to  England  who  bow¬ 
ed,  or  to  France,  who  should  extort  from  us,  in 
the  height  of  our  conquests,  advantages  for 
Spain  ? 

Colonel  Barre,  whether  (as  he  gave  out  af¬ 
terwards)  to  show  that  he  had  not  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  absence  to  abuse  him  the 
day  before,  or  whether  (as  is  more  probable)  to 
pursue  the  point  to  which  he  had  been  insti¬ 
gated,  rose,  and  renewed  the  attack  with  re¬ 
doubled  acrimony.  Insult  of  language,  terms.  | 
manner,  were  addressed,  and  personally  ad¬ 
dressed,  to  Mr.  Pitt,  by  that  bravo.  His  vari¬ 
ations,  inconsistencies,  arts,  popularity,  ambi¬ 
tion,  were  all  pre.ssed  upon  Pitt  with  energy 
and  bitterness,  and  the  whole  apostrophe  wore 
the  air  of  an  affront  more  than  of  a  philippic. 
He  told  the  House  he  could  not  amuse,  but  he 
would  not  deceive  them.  That  the  disagreea¬ 
ble  posture  of  our  affairs  with  Spain  was  sole¬ 
ly  owing  to  the  late  resignation,  which  had 
thrown  our  councils  and  the  nation  itself  into 
distraction.  That  Mr.  Pitt,  though  professing 
it,  had  no  confidence  in  the  King  himself. — 
Here  Pitt,  who  had  remained  in  astonishment 
at  so  bold  and  novel  an  attack  from  a  new 
speaker,  called  him  to  order,  declaring  that  no 
word  guilty  of  so  foul  a  crime  as  want  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  King  had  fallen  from  him,  and 
sat  down,  leaving  Barre  to  proceed  in  his  in¬ 
vective  ;  but  the  latter  was  interrupted  by  Fox. 
who  said  the  King’s  name  was  never  to  be 


mentioned  in  a  debate;  that  the  House  had 
listened  with  pleasure  while  justice  was  done 
lo  his  Majesty’s  virtues  ;  that  Colonel  Barre 
had  a  right  to  show  to  what  he  thought  Mr. 
Pitt’s  arguments  had  tended  ;  and  that  he  chose 
to  give  the  former  this  hint,  because  he  seem¬ 
ed  so  able  and  willing  to  make  use  of  his  right. 
Charles  Yorke  said  the  King’s  name  could  not 
be  used  to  influence  debate.  Pitt  said  he  had 
referred  to  the  King’s  speech,  because  it  ask¬ 
ed  advice  ol  the  House.  Fox,  still  fearing  lest 
the  interruption  and  ignorance  of  the  forms  of 
the  House  should  disconcert  Barre,  replied, 
that  the  speech  might  be  quoted,  because  it  is 
alwas  understood  as  the  speech  of  the  minister. 
Barre  went  on  sajing,  that  if  any  man  op¬ 
posed,  and  not  from  the  truest  reasons,  he 
would  wish  him  to  be  silent.  Should  there  be 
a  man  whose  whole  life  had  been  a  contradic¬ 
tion  and  a  series  of  popular  arts,  he  .would 
judge  him  from  his  actions,  not  from  his  words. 
Beckford  called  to  have  the  question  read,  to 
prev'ent  such  deviation  into  personality.  Rig¬ 
by  insisted  that  Beckford  always  deviated 
more  than  Barre  had  done.  Barre  added’ 
that  he  had  less  reason  to  deviate  than  Beck¬ 
ford,  not  allowing  himself  to  be  so  distracted  ; 
and  that  his  front  was  not  broad  enough  to 
write  contradiction  on  ;  nor  would  he  desert 
the  King’s  service  when  most  wanted. 

Pitt  made  no  manner  of  reply ;  only  turning 
to  Beckford,  and  asking  pretty  loud,  “  How  far 
the  scalping  Indians  cast  their  tomahaw’ks?” 
It  seemed  to  some  a  want  of  spirit,  but  it  was 
evident  by  the  indignation  of  the  House,  that 
such  savage  war  was  detested  ;  and  Pitt  per¬ 
haps  did  not  care  to  put  them  in  mind  how  far 
himself  had  often  pushed  invective;  nor  chose 
to  risk  their  preferring  the  new  master  of 
abuse  to  the  old.  It  had  not  been  unwise,  it 
should  seem,  to  have  uttered  a  few  words, 
stating  to  Barre  the  indecence  of  treating  an 
infirm  and  much  older  man  with  such  license, 
showing  him  that  in.sult  could  not  be  resented 
when  offered  in  a  public  assembly,  who  al¬ 
ways  interpose,  and  putting  both  him  and  the 
audience  in  mind,  that  a  man,  who  had  gained 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  by  his  services, 
could  only  forfeit  them  by  his  own  conduct, 
and  not  by  the  railing  of  a  private  individual. 
With  the  public,  this  outrage  did  Mr.  Pitt  no 
injury.  Barre  was  abhorred  as  a  barbarian 
irregular,  and  Fox,  who  had  lent  such  kind 
assistance  to  a  ruffian,  drew  the  chief  odium  on 
himself.  Charles  Townshend  being  asked 
soon  after,  when  the  House  would  rise  for  the 
holydays,  replied,  “I  do  not  kno\v;  but  when 
it  does,  the  roads  will  be  as  dangerous  as  if  the 
army  were  disbanded.”  And  Barre  having 
said  that  he  would  not  answer  for  his  head, 
but  would  for  his  heart,  ‘’Yes,”  said  George 
Selwyn,  “  if  he  could  not,  the  former  would 
have  been  broken  long  ago.” 

The  two  leading  events  of  this  book,  are 
the  \Vilkes  riots,  and  the  chspute  with 
America — two  acts  in  the  drama  of  which 
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the  French  Revolution  was  the  third.  How 
effectually  the  first,  secondary  as  the  dispute 
was,  and  worthless  the  man,  had  roused 
the  House  of  Commons  from  its  previous 
dreamy  quietness,  let  the  following  scene  at¬ 
test  : — 

The  24th  [Novemher  1763j  a  letter  from 
Wilkes  was  presented,  protesting  against  their 
proceedings,  and  promising  on  his  honor  to  at¬ 
tend  in  his  place  as  soon  as  possible.  To  this 
no  regard  was  paid,  Grenville  moving  for  the 
orders  of  the  day,  and  Highy  saying  that 
Wilkes  could  not  have  written  that  letter  but 
on  misrepresentation  of  what  had  passed  the 
day  before.  Hussey,  the  (Queen’s  Solicitor,  a 
m  in  of  most  fair  life,  unambitious,  uninterest¬ 
ed,  candid  in  his  conduct,  and  gracefully  touch¬ 
ing  in  his  delivery,  a  great  friend  of  Pratt,  and 
lover  df  the  Constitution,  made  an  excellent 
speech  in  behalf  of  privilege  and  liberty. — 
Charles  Yorke,  under  the  ditficulties  of  dis¬ 
gusting  his  Whig  friend.s,  and  of  serving  a 
Court  with  which  he  was  dissatisfied,  explored 
all  the  sources  of  distinction  and  law  subtle¬ 
ties,  to  defend  his  opinion  against  privilege ; 
and  spoke  for  two  hours  with  great  applause, 
as  excellent  in  that  branch  of  his  prolession. 
Pitt,  near  as  long  on  the  audaciousness  of  the 
Crown’s  servants,  and  their  contempt  of  Par¬ 
liament  ;  declaring  that  this  proceeding  was 
111  iking  a  surrender  from  that  day  of  every 
man’s  liberty  in  the  House  to  the  discretion  of 
tlie  Secretary  of  State.  Pitt  was  ill,  and  then 
went  away.  Norton  indecently  quoted  a  pros¬ 
ecution  lor  perjury  against  Sir  John  Rusliout, 
the  most  ancient  member  of  the  House,  then 
sitting  .at  the  end  of  the  same  hencli.  The  old 
gentlemati  was  stout  .and  choleric  ;  the  pros¬ 
ecution  had  been  on  a  case  of  election,  and  he 
had  been  acquitted.  He  rose  with  warmth, 
but  with  much  propriety  told  his  storv;  show¬ 
ed  the  pro.secution  had  been  intigated  by  Nor¬ 
ton  himself,  to  serve  an  election  purpose;  and, 
looking  defiance  at  that  attorney,  said,  “  It  was 
all  owing  to  that  honest  gentleman  ! — I  hope  1 
do  not  call  him  out  of  his  name  !”  The  shout 
of  the  House  did  justice  on  Norton. 

This  interlude,  however,  was  decent  and 
calm  in  comparison  of  what  followed.  Rig¬ 
by,  looking  at  Lord  Temple,  who  was  sitting  at 
the  end  of  the  House  to  hear  the  debate,  as  he 
constantly  practised,  drew  a  picture  of  that  in¬ 
cendiary  peer,  described  him  in  his  blue  riband 
encouraging  mobs  from  windows  of  cofiee- 
houscs ;  and  more  particularly  as  the  instigator  ] 
of  Wilkes.  Janies  Grenville  rose,  in  amazing  j 
heat,  to  defend  his  brother,  and  vomited  out  a 
torrent  of  invectives  on  Rigby,  tellinghim  of  his 
intere.stedness  and  ignorance ;  harangued  on 
so  illiterate  a  man  being  a  Master  of  the  Rolls ; 
and  painted  his  flying  from  Ireland  to  avoid 
being  hanged  by  the  enraged  populace.  This 
philippic  was  uttered  with  every  v’ehemenceof 
language  and  ge.sture  ;  the  bitterest  terms  flow¬ 
ing  spontaneously  from  him,  who  had  ever 
been  the  most  obscure  and  unrc.ady'  speaker: 
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and  what  added  to  the  outrage  of  the  diction 
was,  that,  sitting  on  the  bench  immediately 
above  Rigby,  and  dashing  about  his  arm  in 
the  air,  he  seemed  to  aim  blows  at  the  latter, 
who  was  forced  to  crouch  lest  he  should  re¬ 
ceive  them.  Grenville  had  no  sooner  finished, 
than  the  Speaker  interposed — indeed  of  the 
latest.  Rigby  replied,  with  case  enough,  that 
in  Ireland  the  Mastership  of  the  Rolls  was  a 
sinecure,  and  a  man  as  ignorant  as  he  was 
might  execute  the  office.  The  House  then  in¬ 
sisted  on  their  giving  their  words  that  this  al¬ 
tercation  should  have  no  consequences. — 
Grenville,  sitting  obstinate  and  mute,  Rigby 
gave  his  word  it  should  end  there;  and  then 
Grenville  in  like  manner. 

The  candor  of  Wilbraham  and  Philipps  on 
the  preceding  day  had  satisfied  their  con.scicn- 
ces,  and  they  both  now  spoke,  and  voted  with 
the  majority.  The  House  dividing  at  one  in 
the  morning,  253  voted  for  relinquishing  their 
privilege ;  only  for  maintaining  it.  Lord 
North  them  moved  to  communicate  their  reso¬ 
lutions  to  the  Lords,  which  was  agreed  to. 

One  would  give  something  to  see  the 
man  whose  perverse  genius  suggested  the 
project  of  taxing  the  colonies — the  author 
jof  the  American  war.  He  would  fetch 
something,  if  he  could  be  produced  and  ex¬ 
hibited  as  a  lion.  What  a  speculation  to 
I  send  him  to  New-York  !  how  he  would  be 
idolized  as  the  instrument,  under  Provi¬ 
dence,  by  which  a  great  people  were  made 
to  see  their  capabilities  !  But  since  we  can¬ 
not  see  hitn  face  to  face,  let  us  look  at 
Walpole’s  picture  of  George  Grenville. 
Few  reputations  have  had  so  hard  a  battle 
to  fight  with  fame  ;  yet,  taking  Grenville 
by  the  measure  of  the  views  on  which  he 
acted,  and  not  of  the  results  of  his  acts,  his 
reputation  should  stand  aboi’e  the  average 
of  that  of  British  statesmen.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  it  will  be  found,  on  calm  inquiry, 
that  his  errors,  as  an  aider  of  despotism,  arose 
from  his  driving,  beyond  their  just  limits, 
principles  which  have  been  considered  favor¬ 
able  to  freedom.  Like  Onslow,  he  venerat¬ 
ed  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Walpole  says  he  was  propo.sed  as  that  ex¬ 
cellent  speaker’s  successor  ;  and,  if  he  had 
been  elected  accordingly,  his  character 
might  have  also  gone  down  to  posterity  as 
that  of  a  supporter  of  free  institutions.  An 
instance  of  his  zeal  for  the  privileges  of  the 
Commons,  is  given  in  the  debate  on  the  or¬ 
der  in  council  prohibiting  the  exportation 
of  grain  in  170(3  : — 

Beckford,  to  di.sculpate  the  Chancellor,  said, 
in  times  of  danger,  the  Crown  might  dispense 
with  /air.  Grenville  started  up,  and  demand¬ 
ed  that  the  cleric  should  take  down  those 
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words.  Beckford  said,  he  was  glad  fo  see 
that  gentleman  so  zealous  for  liberty  at  pres¬ 
ent,  but  that  he  had  interrupted  him  before  lie 
had  finished  his  sentence  ;  that  he  was  going 
to  add,  bij  the  adcice  of  his  council,  for  the  sains 
populi.  Grenville  demanded,  that  those  words 
should  be  taken  down  too.  Several  inter* 

fiosed,  and  desired  that  Beckford  might  have 
eave  to  explain  himself.  Grenville  said  he 
aimed  at  the  doctrine,  not  the  person.  Beck¬ 
ford  pleaded  ignorance,  and  that  he  was  not 
one  of  the  docti.  Nugent  replied,  that  the 
House  had  often  been  witness  to  his  ignorance. 
‘•But,  sir,”  said  he,  “I'exaggerate  his  ignorance 
to  excuse  him.”  Hussey,  a  very  honest  man, 
and  who  had  refused  any  preferment,  though 
an  intimate  friend  of  the  Chancellor,  stated  an 
explanation  of  Beckford’s  meaning,  which,  in¬ 
deed,  was  totally  the  reverse,  and  a  full  defini¬ 
tion  of  liberty  against  a  dispensing  power, 
which  the  House  accepted. 

But,  like  the  old  reformers,  when  they 
persecuted  Catholicism,  Grenville  went  be¬ 
yond  the  bounds  of  self-protection,  and  in¬ 
vaded  the  freedom  of  others,  when  he  bade 
the  flouse  of  Commons  tax  America.  He 
was  precisely  one  of  that  class  of  men  who 
are  called  “  wrong-headed  and  impractica¬ 
ble.”  Having  once  taken  his  course,  the 
more  mischief  he  saw  resulting  from  it,  the ! 
more  obstinately  did  he  adhere  to  it.  Of 
Grenville  and  his  two  associates  of  the 
ministry  of  1703,  Walpole  says  : — 

Mr.  Grenville  had  hitherto  been  known  but 
as  a  fatiguing  orator  and  indefatigable  drudge, 
more  likely  to  disgust  than  to  offend.  Beneath 
this  useful  unpromising  outside,  lay  lurking 
great  abilities:  courage  so  confounded  with 
obstinacy,  that  there  was  no  drawing  the  line 
betwixt  them  ;  good  intentions  to  the  public, 
without  onegreat  view;  much  economy  forthat 
public  which,  in  truth,  was  the  whole  amount  of 
liis  good  intentions ;  excessive  rapaciousness 
and  parsimony  in  himself;  infinite  self-conceit, 
which  produced  impossibility  of  instructing, 
convincing,  or  setting  him  right;  implacability 
in  his  temper,  and  a  total  want  of  principles  in 
his  political  conduct;  for,  having  long  profess¬ 
ed  himself  uncommonly  bigoted  to  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  liberty,  he  became  the  stanchest 
champion  of  unwarrantable  power.  As  all  his 
passions  were  expressed  by  one  livid  smile,  he 
never  blushed  at  the  variations  in  his  behavior. 
His  ingratitude  to  his  benefactor,  Lord  Bute, 
and  his  reproaching  Mr.  Pitt  with  the  profu¬ 
sion  of  a  war  which  he  had  sometimes  actively 
supported,  and  always  tacitly  approved,  while 
holding  a  beneficial  place,  were  but  too  often 
paralleled  by  the  crimes  of  other  men ;  but 
scarce  any  man  ever  wore  in  his  face  such  out¬ 
ward  and  visible  marks  of  the  hollow',  c’^uel, 
and  rotten  heart  w'ithin. 

Lord  Egermont  was  a  composition  of  pride, 
ill-nature,  avarice,  and  strict  good  breeding; 


with  such  infirmity  in  his  frame,  that  he  could 
not  speak  truth  on  the  most  trivial  occasion. 
He  had  humor,  and  did  not  want  sense  ;  but 
had  neither  knowdedge  of  business,  nor  the 
smallest  share  of  parliamentary  abilities. 

Of  the  three.  Lord  Halifax  w'as  by'  far  the 
weakest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  amia¬ 
ble  man.  His  pride,  like  Lord  Egermont’s, 
taught  him  much  civility'.  He  spoke  readily' 
an(l  agreeably,  and  only  wanted  matter  and 
argument.  His  profusion  in  building,  planting, 
and  on  a  favorite  mistress,  had  brought  him 
into  great  straits,  from  which  he  sought  to  ex¬ 
tricate  himself  by  discreditable  means.  He 
aimed  at  virtues  he  could  not  support,  and 
was  rather  carried  away  by  his  vices  than 
sensible  of  them. 

And  now,  having  seen  Pitt  and  Gren¬ 
ville,  let  us  call  up  another  great  spirit, 
Edmund  Burke,  and  observe  with  what 
supercilious  contempt  the  collector  of  old 
china  looks  down  on  the  position  of  a  con¬ 
temporary  illustrious  for  his  genius,  but  of 
no  family  ! — 

There  appeared  in  this  debate  a  new  speak¬ 
er,  whose  fame  for  eloquence  soon  rose  high 
above  the  ordinary  pitch.  His  name  was  Ed¬ 
mund  Burke,  (w’honi  I  have  just  mentioned,) 
an  Irishman,  of  a  Roman  Catholic  family,  and 
actually  married  to  one  of  that  persuasion. 
He  had  been  known  to  the  public  for  a  few 
years  by  his  “Essay  on  tlie  Sublime  and 
Beautiful,”  and  other  ingenious  w’orks;  but 
the  narrowness  of  his  fortune  had  kept  him 
dow'n,  and  his  best  revenue  had  arisen  from 
writing  for  booksellers.  Lord  Rockingham, 
on  being  raised  to  the  head  of  the  Treasury, 
had  taken  Burke  for  liis  private  Secretary,  as 
Mr.  Conway  had  his  cousin  William.  Edmund 
immediately  proved  a  bitter  scourge  to  George 
Grenville,  whose  tedious  harangues  he  ridicul¬ 
ed  with  infinite  wit.  and  answered  with  equal 
argument.  Grenville  himself  was  not  more 
copious ;  but,  with  unexhausted  fertility,  Burke 
had  an  imagination  that  poured  out  new 
ideas,  metaphors,  and  allusions,  which  came 
forth  ready  dressed  in  the  most  ornamental 
and  vet  the  most  correct  language.  In  truth, 
he  was  so  fond  of  flowers,  that  he  snatched 
them,  if  they  presented  themselves,  even  from 
Ovid’s  Metamorphoses.  His  w’it,  though  pre¬ 
pared,  seldom  failed  him;  his  judgmeni  often. 
Aiming  always  at  the  brilliant,  and  rarely  con¬ 
cise,  it  appeared  that  he  felt  nothing  really  but 
the  lust  of  applause.  His  knowledge  was  in¬ 
finite,  but  vanity  had  the  only'  key  to  it;  and, 
though  no  doubt  he  aspired  highly,  he  seemed 
content  when  he  had  satisfied  the  glory  of  the 
day,  whatever  proved  the  event  of  the  debate. 
This  kind  of  eloquence  contented  himself,  and 
often  his  party  ;  but  the  House  grew  weary  at 
length  of  so  many  essays.  Having  come  too 
late  into  public  life,  and  being  too  conceited  to 
study  men  whom  he  thought  his  inferiors  in 
ability,  he  proved  a  very  indifferent  politician 
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— the  case  of  many  men  I  have  known,  who 
have  dealt  too  much  in  hooks  or  a  profession: 
they  apply  their  knowledge  to  objects  to  which 
it  does  not  belong,  and  think  it  as  easy  to  gov¬ 
ern  men,  when  they  rise  above  them,  as  they 
found  when  themselves  were  lower  and  led 
their  superiors  by  flattery.  It  is  perhaps  more 
expedient  for  a  man  of  mean  birth  to  be  hum¬ 
ble  after  his  exaltation  than  before.  Insolence 
is  more  easily  tolerated  in  an  inferior,  than  in 
an  inferior  mounted  above  his  superiors. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  reader  that  Wal¬ 
pole  wJis  never  infected  with  notions  about 
the  “  dignity  of  history  his  own  personal 
dignity  was  a  suflicient  charge  on  himself. 
We  have,  consequently,  notices  of  many 
curious  events  which  the  ordinary  historian 
would  pass  over  in  silence.  M*any  people 
have  heard  of  the  Cock-lane  ghost ;  but 
few,  we  believe,  have  ever  heen  able  to  ac¬ 
quire  so  much  information  about  that  affair 
as  the  following  account  affords  : — 

Will  it  be  credited,  that  while  the  Romish 
superstition  was  crumbling  away  even  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  a  set  of  enthusiastic 
rogues  dared  to  exhibit,  in  the  very  heart  of 
London,  a  pantomime  of  imposture,  which 
would  hardly  have  been  swallowefl  in  a  paltry 
village  of  Castile  ?  The  methodists  had  en¬ 
deavored  to  establish  in  Warwickshire,  not 
only  the  belief,  but  the  actual  existence  of 
ghosts.  Being  detected,  they  struck  a  bold 
stroke,  and  attempted  to  erect  their  system  in 
the  metropolis  iisell.  A  methodist  family,  at 
first  out  of  revenge,  endeavored  to  fasten  on 
one  Parsons  the  imputation  of  having  debauch¬ 
ed  and  murdered  his  wife’s  sister.  A  young 
girl  was  reported  to  be  visited  by  the  deceased, 
whom  she  called  Fanny,  and  with  whom 
she  established  a  correspondence  of  question 
and  answer — not  by  words,  but  by  scratching. 
A  certain  number  of  scratches  signified  ‘‘  yes 
another  number,  “  no.”  At  first  this  farce,  which 
was  acted  in  Cock-lane,  in  the  city,  was  con¬ 
fined  to  the  mob  of  the  neighborhood.  As  the 
rumor  spread,  persons  of  all  ranks  thronged  to 
the  house.  Two  methodist  clergymen  con¬ 
stantly  attended  the  child,  who  lay  in  bed  in  a 
wretched  chamber,  with  only  a  dim  rushlight 
at  one  end.  These  worthy  divines  affected  to  j 
cast  an  air  of  most  serious  import  on  the 
whole  transaction,  and  by  their  interposition 
prompted  Fanny  and  the  girl  on  any  dilemma. 
A  servant  wench  commented  and  explained 
Fanny’s  oracle.  The  father  would  accept  no 
money  from  the  various  visitants,  for  which  he 
was  promised  an  adequate  recompense  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  sect.  When  the  story  had  gained 
a  requisite  footing,  Fanny  had  the  indiscreet 
confidence  to  declare  that  her  body  was  not  in 
the  vault  where  it  had  been  interred.  Samuel 
Johnson,  author  of  the  Dictionary,  was  in  the 
number  of  the  deluded,  and  with  some  others 
as  wise  as  himself,  vdsited  the  vault,  where,  to 


the  disappointment  of  their  credulity,  they 
found  the  body.  Had  the  precaution  been 
taken  of  conveying  it  away,  the  jury  of  the 
people  might  have  been  actuated  to  strange 
lengths;  for  so  much  credit  had  the  story 
gained,  that  Parsons,  the  accused,  fearing  a 
prosecution,  began  first.  A  regular  trial  in¬ 
stantly  unravelled  the  cheat;  the  girl  was  de¬ 
tected  of  performing  the  scratchings  herself, 
and  one  of  the  clergymen  proved  to  be  her 
abettor.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Mansfield  tried 
the  cause :  the  divine  had  the  impudence  to 
present  a  letter  to  him  on  the  bench  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  interceding  on  his 
behalf,  for  Seeker  had  a  fellow  feeling  for  hypo¬ 
critical  enthusiasm.  The  Chief  Justice  put  the 
letter  into  his  pocket  unopened,  saying  it  was 
impossible  it  could  relate  to  the  cause  in  ques¬ 
tion.  Yet  the  punishment  of  these  impostors 
was  very  moderate:  whereas  the  same  judge 
inflicted  most  severe  penalties  on  one  Annett, 
who  published  weekly  papers  against  the 
book  of  Genesis. 

Every  age,  with  asufTicient  crop  of  fools, 
will  have  a  corresponding  Young  England. 
In  the  following  few  words,  does  Walpole 
describe  that  of  his  own  day  : — 

While  men  were  taken  up  with  the  politics 
of  the  age,  there  was  a  Minister  so  smitten 
with  the  exploded  usages  of  barbarous  times, 
that  he  thought  of  nothing  less  than  reviving 
the  feudal  system.  This  was  the  Earl  of  Eg- 
mont,  who  had  actually  drawn  up  a  plan  for 
establishing  that  absurd  kind  of  government 
in  the  island  of  St.  John.  He  printed  several 
copies  of  his  scheme,  and  sent  them  about  to 
his  brother  peers.  And  so  little  were  they 
masters  of  the  subject,  and  so  great  was  the 
inattention  of  the  Ministry  to  the  outlying 
parts  of  our  empire,  that  his  Lordship,  in  the 
following  year,  had  prevailed  with  the  Council 
to  suffer  him  to  make  the  experiment,  if  Gen¬ 
eral  Conway  had  not  chanced  to  arrive  at 
Council  and  expose  the  folly  of  such  an  under¬ 
taking.  which  occasioned  its  being  laid  aside. 
Lord  Egmont  was  such  a  passionate  admirer 
of  those  noble  tenures  and  customs,  that  he  re¬ 
built  his  house  at  Enmere,  in  Somersetshire, 
in  the  guise  of  a  castle,  moated  it  round,  and 
prepared  to  defend  itself  with  cross-bows  and 
arrows,  against  the  time  in  which  the  fabric 
and  use  of  gunpowder  shall  be  forgotten. 

A  book,  holding  so  important  a  position 
in  English  literature  as  the  present,  might 
appear  to  demand  more  full  attention.  We 
had,  indeed,  marked  out  many  other  passages 
to  be  extracted  and  briefly  commented  on ; 
but  our  space,  in  the  mean  time,  forbids 
our  farther  indulgence  in  the  subject ;  and 
whether  we  shall  have  any  future  opportu¬ 
nity  of  resuming  it,  is  a  question  that  must 
depend  on  the  claims  of  the  literature  of 
succeeding  months  on  our  notice. 


Like  a  har»l  pressed  doe 
Beateth  to  and  fro, 

As  his  eyes,  twin  stars  in  a  pale  blue  sky, 
Twinkle  and  flash,  and  in  brilliancy  die  ; 
And  his  scentless  breath, 

A  calm,  livinor  death. 

Doth  fan,  with  a  chill, 

Kach  valley  and  hill ; 

And  he  sings  his  lay 
In  a  cadence  gay. 

Though  the  last  deep  tone 
Is  a  parting  moan  ; 

Yet  looks  he  all  life,  and  glitters  as  gay 
As  a  pansy’s  breast  in  the  month  of  May  1 


I  look’d  at  ev’ning  to  the  sun, 

’Twas  sinking  in  the  west, 

'Mill  waves  of  fire  and  clouds  of  gold 
In  glory  to  his  rest. 

No  breeze  w’as  in  the  woodlands  heard 
No  breath  was  in  the  air. 

Save  when  some  songster  cheer’d  the  grove 
And  sweetly  warbled  there. 

Before  the  orb  of  day  declin’d. 

One  joyous  look  be  cast 
Around  each  land,  where  late  his  beam 
In  radiant  beauty  pass’d  ; — 

His  glance  was  like  a  patriarch’s  smile, 
Who,  tir’d  of  weeping  here. 

Pours  forth  his  blessing  on  the  world. 

Then  seeks  a  purer  sphere. 

Oh!  thus,  I  cried,  the  pilgrim  looks. 

When  youth  hath  passed  away. 

And  secs  in  memory’s  mine  a  gem 
That  never  can  decay — 

A  glass  that  show's  each  former  hour 
Serene  as  w'hen  it  fled. 

And  blooming  faces  bright  with  joy. 
Whose  owners  are  the  dead. 


Now  his  robe  is  dim,  and  the  gorgeous  hue 
Is  a  faded  hope  that  the  heart  doth  rue — 

As  glories  npj)ear 

When  viewed  through  a  tear. 

Or  a  blushing  bride. 

Subdued  in  her  pride. 

The  fond  moment  past, 

The  brightest — the  last ! 

See  colors  arise 
In  heavenly  dyes — 

Ha !  now  they  dissolve  like  stars  that  expire 
And  melt  in  the  blaze  of  the  Day-god’s  fire. 
Like  a  dolphin’s  throes. 

When  its  life  breath  flows  ; 

Or  a  meteor’s  flash, 

Or  a  wavelet’s  dash  ; 

Like  a  rainbow’s  span. 

When  the  sun  grows  wan  ; 

He’s  bright,  and  then  gone 
To  his  darksome  home — 

Yet  is  he  more  lovely  in  death  to  view. 
Than  Midsummer’s  zenith  of  gold  and  blue. 


'Tis  thus  when  summer  leaves  the  earth. 
The  mellow  harvest  smiles, 

And  gives,  in  place  of  foliage,  fruit 
That  w’inter’s  want  beguiles. 

The  softened  tints  of  feeling  come 
When  youthful  visions  fly  ; 

Whilst  kind  remembrance  lights  its  flame 
Within  the  old  man’s  eye. 


He  is  dying  now ! — shall  w’e  weep  1  Ah  no, 
Let’s  bury  him  deep  in  the  taintless  snow — 
Till  Spring  shall  arise. 

With  warm,  laughing  eyes. 

And  melt  w'ith  their  light 
Th’  unstained  shroud  from  sight ; 
And  Summer  come  down 
With  her  Iris  crown. 

To  pant  in  her  bow  ers. 

Mid  music  from  flowers  ; 

Again,  yes  again,  shall  Autumn  uprise. 

And  flush  his  full  robe  of  orient  dyes. 

In  a  pangless  sleep 
To  his  grave  he’ll  creep — 

Like  a  sun-touched  cloud. 

Is  his  veily  shroud  ; 


WELCOME  TO  AUTUMN 


BY  T.  J.  OUSLEY 


Spring  has  departed,  fair  Summer  has  fled 
Autumn  uplifts  his  luxuriant  head  ; 

With  a  wreath  of  green 
And  orange  between 
The  thin  leaves  of  gold 
And  yellow  that  fold 
His  bright  auburn  hair  ; 

Whilst  his  breast  so  fair. 
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Or  an  echo  sweet, 

In  a  pearl’s  retreat — 

He  fainteth  with  pain 
To  revive  again : 

Ha  !  ha  !  we  rejoice — wherefore  should  we  weep, 
Or  awaken  his  eyes  from  dreamless  sleep  ? 


WHERE’S  MY  MONEY? 

FRANZ  FREIHERR  GAUDY. 

Ay!  where’s  my  money ?  That’s  a  puzzling  query. 
It  vanishes.  Yet  neither  in  my  purse 
Nor  pocket  are  there  any  holes.  'Tis  very 
Incomprehensible.  I  don’t  disburse 
For  superfluities.  I  wear  plain  clothes. 

I  seldom  buy  jam  tarts,  preserves,  or  honey  ; 

And  no  one  overlooks  what  debts  he  owes 

More  steadily  than  I.  Where  is  my  money  ? 

I  never  tipple.  Folks  dont  see  me  staggering. 

Sans  cane  and  castor,  in  the  public  street. 

I  .sport  no  ornaments — not  even  a  bamie  (ring). 

I  have  a  notion  that  my  own  two  feet 
Are  much  superior  to  a  horse’s  four. 

So  never  call  a  jarvey.  It  is  funny. 

The  longer  I  investigate,  the  more 

Astoundedly  I  ask.  Where  is  my  money  ? 

J/y  money,  mind  you.  Other  people’s  dollars 
Cohere  together  nobly.  Only  mine 
Cut  one  another.  There’s  that  pink  of  scholars 

V’^on  Doppledronk,  he  spends  as  much  on  wine 
As  I  on — every  thing.  Yet  he  seems  rich. 

He  laughs,  and  waxes  plumper  than  a  tunny. 
While  I  grow  slim  as  a  divining  switch. 

And  search  for  gold  as  vainly.  Where’s  my 
money  ? 

I  can’t  complain  that  editors  don’t  pay  me  ; 

I  get  for  every  sheet  One  Pound  Sixteen  ; 

And  well  I  may !  My  articles  are  flamy 
Enough  to  blow’  up  any  Magazine. 

What’s  queerest  in  the  affair  though  is,  that  at 

The  same  time  I  miss  nothing  but  the  one.  He 
That  w’atches  me  will  find  I  don’t  lose  hat. 

Gloves,  fogle,  stick,  or  cloak.  ’Tis  alw’ays 
money ! 

Were  I  a  rake  I’d  say  so.  Where  one  roysters 
Beyond  the  rules,  of  course  his  cash  must  go. 
’Tis  true  I  regularly  sup  on  oysters. 

Cheese,  brandy,  and  all  that.  But  even  so  ? 
What  signifies  a  ducat  of  a  night  ? 

‘  The  barmaids,’  you  may  fancy.  No.  The 
sunny 

Loadstar  that  draws  rny  tin  is  not  the  light 

From  their  eyes  any  how.  Where  then’s  my 
money  ? 

How’ever,  apropos  of  eyes  and  maidens, 

I  ow’n  I  do  make  presents  to  the  Sex — 

Books,  watches,  trinkets,  music  too  (not  Haydn’s), 
Combs,  shawls,  veils,  bonnets — things  that  might 
perplex 
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man  to  count.  But  still  I  gain  by  w’hat 

I  lose  in  this  way.  ’Tis  experience  w’on — eh  ? 

I  think  so.  My  acquaintances  think  not. 

No  matter.  I  grow  tedious.  Where’s  my 
money  ? 


.  THE  APPEAL. 

Oh  !  how'  shall  I  forgive  the®  ? 

Thou  hast  trampled  on  my  heart ! 

So  fearlessly  I  gave  it  thee. 

Ungrateful  as  thou  art ! 

I  little  thought  that  heart  was  sought 
Only  that  it  might  break  ; 

Oh !  how  shall  I  forgive  thee  ? 

Oh !  how’  couldst  thou  forsake  ? 

Oh  !  how  couldst  thou  forsake  me 
When  w'e  have  loved  so  long  ? 

Did  mem’ry  bind  around  thy  mind 
No  chain  as  iron  strong  ? 

Our  love  in  youth,  our  vow  of  truth — 

And  couldst  thou  all  forget  ? 

How  sadly  w’e  have  parted, 

How’  joyously  we  met ! 

And  canst  thou  thus  forget  me  ? 

And  can  thy  love  decline  ? 

Still  is  thy  rest  within  my  breast — 

Am  I  expell’d  from  thine  ? 

My  homeless  heart  thou  bidd’st  depart  ; 

Ah!  whither  can  it  flee  ? 

There  is  no  room  in  my  bosom. 

For  that  is  full  of  thee  ! 

I  am  lonely,  I  am  lonely. 

And  earth  is  very  drear  ; 

Life  is  grown  cold,  and  death  can  hold 
No  terror  that  I  fear. 

Death  !  feeble  thing !  no  hope  can  bring. 

Since  thou  hast  learn’d  to  range  ; 

It  cannot  change  the  constant. 

The  false,  how  should  it  change  ? 

By  our  interchange  of  spirit. 

When  thine  could  not  deceive  ; 

By  our  noonday  dreams  near  w'oodland  streams 
By  our  twilight  walks  at  eve  ; 

By  the  joys  we  two  together  knew  ; 

By  the  sadness  I  have  kept ; 

By  the  vows  which  thou  hast  broken  ; 

By  the  tears  which  I  have  wept  ; 

By  the  times  that  we  have  wander’d 
When  the  moon  was  in  the  skies  ; 

By  our  earnest  gaze  beneath  her  rays 
Into  each  other’s  eyes  ; — 

Come  back  to  me,  come  back  and  sec 
How  falsehood  I  can  spurn  ! 

Oh !  how  could  I  resist  thee. 

If  thou  wouldst  but  return  ? 

M.  S. 
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Anastatic  Printing. — The  name  of  the  invention 
referred  to  in  our  last  number  [anie,  p.  71,]  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  excite  both  wonder  and  apprehension.  By 
the  process  which  we  have  already  described,  so  far 
as  the  interests  of  the  proprietors  would  permit  us, 
desire  and  accomplishment  are  nearly  simultaneous: 
— all  the  expense,  difficulty  and  delay  of  composition 
and  engraving  are  avoided,  and  the  impression  is  re¬ 
produced  in  any  numbers  almost  at  the  command  of 
the  will.  From  the  nature  of  the  process,  also,  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  the  copy  from  the  original 
impression, except  w’here  the  paper  is  different.  It  is 
this  circumstance  which  suggests  the  opportunity  for 
abuse,  justifies  the  utmost  caution  that  can  be  enter¬ 
tained,  and  calls  for  serious  consideration.  What, 
then,  is  the  more  prudent  coui-se  of  conduct  under 
these  novel  cijDCumstances  ?  It  would  be  idle  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  crush  or  destroy  this  new  power — it  is  a 
triumph  of  mind,  a  vast  stride  in  science  and  in  the 
application  of  science  to  the  business  of  life.  To  at¬ 
tempt  to  stop  its  progress  would  lie  unjust  to  the  dis¬ 
coverer,  injurious  to  society,  and  in  the  end  impossi¬ 
ble  ;  meanwhile  it  would  lead  to  greater  evils  than 
are  to  be  apprehended  from  ojicn  encouragement — 
to  its  secret  abuse,  instead  of  open  use.  It  appears 
to  us,  then,  as  in  1841,  that  it  must  be  sanctioned  and 
protected,  but  brought  under  the  control  of  Govern¬ 
ments  and  the  recognized  authorities  in  all  civilized 
States.  This  is  the  only  way  of  dealing  safely  with 
novelties  of  this  character.  It  is  not  by  repudiating 
them  ;  and  putting  them  out  of  the  pale  of  honest 
exercise,  that  we  can  set  the  community  free  from 
the  peril, — but  by  acknowledging  their  utility,  and 
thus  disposing  it  to  beneficial  ends,  whether  public 
or  private.  We  arc  -not,  therefore,  prepared  to  op¬ 
pose  the  introduction  of  Anastatic  Printing  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  desire  to  give  it  the  fullest  recognition 
and  welcome,  that,  being  thus  placed  fearlessly  be¬ 
fore  the  public  eye,  it  may  be  perpetually  watched  and 
guarded  from  mi.sdircction.  The  injury  that  it  is 
calculated  to  do  to  individual  interest  will,  in  this 
manner,  we  think,  be  amply  compensated.  It  is 
difficult,  at  the  moment,  to  calculate  the  effectsof  the 
new  process.  Henceforth,  all  the  profits  of  literature 


and  bookselling  enterprise,  without  international  pro¬ 
tection,  must  be  strictly  limited  to  the  producing 
country.  Any  one  nation  may  supply  all  other  na¬ 
tions  with  its  foreign  literature: — the  Belgians,  for 
e.xample,  need  only  enlarge  their  establishments,  and 
supply  the  world  with  English  literature,  and  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  ever, — although  the  original  cost  of 
producing  the  work  must  increase  as  the  sale  de¬ 
creases.  Stereotype  printing  will  be,  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree,  if  not  altogether,  superseded  ;  as  any  single 
copy  of  the  book  will  now  ser\’e  all  the  purpose  of 
ponderous  and  bulky  stereotype  plates,  should  a  fur¬ 
ther  issue  be  called  for.  The  ordinary  printer  will 
not  have  so  much  reason  to  complain,  as  the  book 
must  first  be  printed  ;  the  necessity  for  printing  se¬ 
cond  editions  will,  however,  be  superseded,  except 
where  rendered  needful  by  alterations.  The  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  art  to  the  reproduction  of  rare  and  expen¬ 
sive  engravings  is  obvious.  It  will  now  be  possible 
to  re-issue  them  at  a  price  little  more  than  that  of 
press-work  and  paper,  and  place  them  within  the 
reach  of  the  humblest  member  of  society.  Original 
drawings, also,  we  are  informed,  can  be  copied  in  the 
same  way,  and  in  any  number,  without  being  pre¬ 
viously  engraved.  Defects  and  worn  out  parts  may 
also  be  amended  and  restored,  so  that  the  re-issue 
shall  be  more  perfect  than  the  original  impression. 
Such  are  some  of  the  declared  benefits  arising  from 
the  discovery ;  and  these,  in  the  minds  of  the  dis¬ 
passionate  and  disinterested,  will  doubtless  outweigh 
the  accidental  evils  that  may  accompany  its  progress. 
Our  object  is  to  prevent  these  from  gaining  any 
ground,  by  drawing  early  attention  to  the  subject. — 
AthentEum. 


Rowland  Hill. — Sir  George  Larpent,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  City  of  London  Mercantile  Committee 
on  Postage,  has  transmitted  to  Mr.  Rowland  Hill,  a 
cheque  for  £10,000,  part  of  the  amount  raised  in  car¬ 
rying  out  the  objects  for  which  that  committee  \vas 
appointed  ;  accompanied  by  a  letter  in  which  he  says : 
“  The  committee  reserve  till  a  future  opportunity  the 
pleasure  of  making  a  more  public  presentation  of  the 
fruits  of  their  labors ;  as  in  many  parts  of  the  king- 
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dom  the  efTorts  of  their  friends  are  yet  incomplete, 
and  as  they  hope  to  add  considerably  to  the  amount 
already  subscriljed  by  continuing  their  exertions.” — 
Athentpum. 

Anemometer. — We  have  been  gratified  by  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  anemometer,  or  wind  and  rain 
gauge,  in  Lloyd’s  Subscription  Rotyn,  at  the  Royal 
Exchange.  The  Committee  deserves  commendation 
for  having  thus  aided  in  forwarding  the  interests  of 
science,  particularly  as  the  improvements  made  by 
the  constructor,  Mr.  Folleit  Osier,  are  not  only  inge¬ 
nious,  but  substantial  advantages,  which  must  not  be 
neglected  in  the  construction  of  any  similar  instru¬ 
ment.  The  apparatus  may  be  thus  briefly  described : 

A  vertical  fan  or  fly,  such  as  is  used  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  modern  mill,  keeps  the  pressure-plate  al¬ 
ways  in  a  direct  line  with  the  wind  ;  the  pressure- 
plate  acts  on  four  springs  of  varied  degrees  of  strength  ; 
a  slight  breeze  presses  only  on  the  first  and  weakest 
spring,  a  stronger  wind  brings  the  second  into  play, 
and  so  on  to  the  third  and  fourth, — the  whole  four 
being  more  than  equal  to  any  force  of  wind  which 
can  be  expected  in  this  country.  The  pressure-plate 
works  a  rod,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  a  pencil 
acting  on  a  cylinder  of  tracing  paper  in  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  room  ;  as  the  pressure-plate  is  forced  back  by  the 
wind  the  pencil  is  proportionately  pushed  down  on 
the  cylinder,  and  thus  the  intensity  of  the  wind  is  ac¬ 
curately  self-registered.  The  direction  of  the  wind 
is  shown  on  the  dials  in  the  various  parts  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  by  the  usual  system  of  rods  and  b^vel  wheels ;  it 
is  also  registered  on  the  cylinder,  by  the  agency  of  a 
perpetual  screw  working  up  and  down  the  indicating 
pencil.  A  rain  gauge  is  also  attached  to  the  anemo¬ 
meter.  The  rain  that  falls  into  the  gauge  descends 
into  a  receiver,  at  the  bottom  of  the  anemometer ; 
and  this  being  suspended,  in  connection  with  a  deli¬ 
cate  indicating  rod  and  pencil,  as  it  sinks  the  rod 
falls  ;  and  thus  the  smallest  quantity  of  rain  is  at 
once  self-registered.  The  registration  is  effected  on 
a  cylinder,  covered  with  graduated  paper,  which  is 
made  to  turn  round  once  in  ninety-six  hours.  The 
clock-work  is  so  constructed  as  to  produce  uniformity 
of  motion.  On  this  paper  the  vertical  lines  indicate 
time,  while  the  pencils  mark  the  pressure  and  velocity 
of  the  wind,  and  the  amount  of  rain  that  falls.  At 
the  end  of  every  ninety-six  hours  the  paper  is 
changed,  and  the  register  carefully  preserved  for  re¬ 
ference. — AthencBum. 

The  Rrixs  of  Nineveh. — Letters  from  Constan¬ 
tinople  announce  that  M.Botta  has  nearly  completed 
his  discoveries  in  the  subterranean  palace  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Nineveh.  He  was  then  on  the  point  of  clear¬ 
ing  the  grand  southern  fa<jade.  The  vast  entrance 
of  this  front  is  entirely  cleared :  six  colos.sal  bulls,  with 
the  heads  of  men,  and  two  human  statues,  also  colos¬ 
sal,  strangling  lions  in  their  arms,  form  its  principal 
ornaments.  These  sculptures  are  said  to  be  of  great 
beauty,  and  as  fresh  as  if  e.xecuted  yesterday.  The 
two  bulls  in  the  centre,  as  seen  from  the  front,  form 
the  entrance-pillars.  The  animals  have  inscriptions 
between  their  feet,  some  of  which  have,  however, 
been  cut  away  by  the  chisel,  so  as  to  leave  only  their 
traces  ;  a  circumstance  which  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  a  new  dynasty,  or  a  new  monarch,  taking  pos¬ 
session  of  the  palace,  had  removed  the  inscriptions  of 
his  predecessors,  M.  Botta  is  anxious  to  transport 
these  figures  to  Paris  ;  but  the  physical  difficulties  are 
very  great.  Still,  he  hopes  to  remove  them,  on 
wooden  rollers,  to  the  Tigris,  which  is  five  leagues 


[March, 

from  Khorsabad, — whence  they  might  go,  by  the  first 
flood,  to  Basso ra,  and  there  l>e  received  on  board  a 
ship  of  war  for  France.  This  discovery  of  M. 
Botta  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  which  has  been 
made,  for  many  years,  in  the  field  of  archieology, — 
supplying  an  important  link,  hitherto  wanting,  and 
believed  to  be  irrecoverable,  in  the  history  of  the  Arts 
amongst  the  earliest  civilizations  of  the  world.  It 
deserves,  therefore,  some  words  of  further  notice, 
which  we  collect  from  the  French  papers  in  general, 
and  the  Revue  de  Paris  in  particular.  The  Greek 
historians  and  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  fur¬ 
nish  the  very  vaguest  hints  as  to  the  condition  of  Art 
amongst  the  Medes,  Assyrians,  and  Babylonians  ; 
and  hitherto  no  monuments  were  known  to  exist  by 
which  they  were  more  fully  represented.  Unlike  the 
cities  of  ancient  Egypt,  which  have  transmitted  to 
our  times,  almost  in  their  integrity,  the  arts  of  their 
builders,  the  great  cities  of  Central  Asia — Susa, 
Ecbatana,  Babylon,  Nineveh — have  perished  from  the 
face  of  the  earth,  leaving,  in  the  language  of  ancient 
prophecy,  scarcely  one  stone  upon  another.  Dreary 
mounds  of  rubbish,  traversed  by  deep  and  narrow 
ravines  that  indicate  the  lines  of  the  streets,  alone 
mark  the  sites  of  these  mighty  cities.  Nineveh,  the 
city  of  fifteen  hundred  towers,  whose  walls  were  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet  in  height,  and  had  space  on  their  summit  for 
three  chariots  abreast,  seemed  more  utterly  ruined 
than  even  Babylon  ;  yet  from  beneath  its  dust  has  the 
long-buried  art  of  the  Assyrians  been  recovered,  and 
an  impulse  been  communicated  which  may  end  in 
bringing,  through  future  e.xcavations,  our  knowledge 
of  the  former  to  something  of  a  level  with  our  under¬ 
standing  of  Egyptian  Art.  M.  Botta,  as  our  readers 
know,  is  a  distinguished  archaeologist,  who  was  consul 
for  the  French  at  Mosul ;  and  there,  his  neighbor¬ 
hood  to  the  ancient  Nineveh  inspired  him  with  an 
earnest  desire  to  try  some  e.xcavations  in  the  soil  of 
the  lost  city.  His  first  attempt  was  on  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  mass  (for  the  ruins  of  the  various  gigantic 
edifices  of  old  present  now  the  appearance  of  separate 
barren  hills,)  near  the  village  of  Nininoah,  supposed 
by  tradition  to  be  the  tomb  of  Ninus.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  finding  only  broken  bricks  and  insignificant  frag¬ 
ments,  he  opened  his  trenches  in  the  sWes  of  another 
hillock,  on  whose  summit  is  built  Tlie  village  of 
Khorsabad, — where  bricks  had  been  frequently  found 
covered  with  inscriptions  in  the  cuneiform  or  arrow- 
headed  letter.  It  was  principally  the  hope  of  finding 
other  inscriptions,  which  might  help,  by  comparison, 
to  decipher  the  cuneiform  writings,  hitherto  unreada¬ 
ble,  that  had  tempted  M.  Botta  to  these  explorations. 
Something  of  the  success  our  readers  know.  [No. 
895,  and  elsewhere.]  An  Assyrian  edifice  has  been 
recovered,  in  a  state  of  unlooked  for  preservation. 
On  this  discovery,  as  our  readers  know,  the  French 
Government  supplied  M.  Botta  with  the  means  of 
continuing  his  researches,  and  sent  out  M.  Flandin 
to  make  drawings  of  whatever  could  not  be  removed. 
A  tolerable  judgment  may  now,  from  what  is  laid 
open,  be  formed  of  the  extent  and  importance  of 
these  ancient  constructions.  Fifteen  halls  of  this 
vast  palace,  with  their  corresponding  e.splanades, 
have  been  cleared.  The  rest  of  the  monument,  it  is 
made  quite  certain,  has  been  destroyed, — intention¬ 
ally,  however,  the  stones  have  been  carried  off  to 
serve  for  other  buildings.  A  fortunate  accident — that 
would  seem  an  evil  one  at  the  time — has  preserved 
for  us  what  remains.  This  portion  of  the  palace  has 
been  ravaged  by  fire,  which  has  entirely  destroyed 
only  the  timbers  of  the  roofs : — but  as  the  other  cal¬ 
cined  materials  were  rendered  useless  for  new  con- 
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gtructions,  they  have  been  left  where  they  were  ;  and  j  niatteig  which  minister  to  the  pleasure  of  innnkind, 

«  .  .  *l  1  _r  ^  1-*^  _  _  _  _• _  .  *  'i*  r  .»  I  t  »  ...  .  *  .  ^  ' 


thus,  one-third  of  the  edifice  remains,  to  testify  of  the 
rest.  VV'e  have,  from  time  to  time,  descrihed  the 
sculptures  and  inscriptions  found  within  its  walls ; 
and  we  announced  to  our  readers  the  work  which, 
embodying  M.  f'landin's  drawings,  will  furnish  the 
details  of  this  curious  discovery.  We  may  add,  that 
the  fragments  thought  worthy  of  being  collected  and 


that  he  will  reap  an  ample  reward. — Lit.  Uuz. 

New  Inventio.ns:  Coal  from  Teat. — We  aie 
informed  that,  by  the  application  of  a  cheiniial  pro- 
cesss,  an  ingenious  party  has  suteecded  in  the  con¬ 
version  of  peat  into  coal  within  a  very  short  perio<l 
of  time.  If  the  works  ot  the  great  laboratory  of 


transmitted  to  France,  are  numerous  and  important  nature,  perfected  during  centuries,  can  tlius  be  per 


enough  to  load  a  ship. — Athenaum, 


Eolian  Attachment. — Such  is  the  title  given  to 
an  invention  which  has  long  been  a  desideratum  with 
the  musical  world  ;  and  which  seems  at  last  to  be 
perfectly  accomplished  by  Mr.  O.  M.  Coleman,  a 
young  American,  who,  after  exciting  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  his  own  country  by  it,  has  recently  ar¬ 
rived  in  London  with  his  remarkable  and  important 
discovery.  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  it  will 
effect  a  very  great  change  in  our  chamber-music, 
where  the  more  modern  piano-forte  has  so  long 
superseded  the  spinettes  and  harpsiehords,  (See.,  of 
our  foremothers.  One  tendency  of  this  instrument, 
constructed  as  its  elements  of  sound  required,  and 
with  its  means  of  expression  to  the  present  hour,  has 
been  to  tempt  its  ablest  masters  into  execution. 


formed  by  art  in  a  few  weeks,  it  will  indeed  cause  a 
great  social  and  national  revolution. 

This  is  indeed  a  stirring  age  for  improvements  in 
every  branch  of  human  industry.  At,  or  nearly  ar¬ 
rived  at  perfection,  we  hear  of  and-  see  admirable 
si)eciinens  of  jJiintivg  and  cojtyhig  Jine  engrucin^g 
and  the  letter-jnees  of  looks,  making  copyrights 
worth  nothing  !  There  aie  mean."  vt'  stereotyping  by 
which  a  plate  may  be  executed  in  a  few  hours,  and 
we  believe  the  whole  process  of  baking  be  dispensed 
with.  It  is  said  that  the  new  light,  produced  from 
electricity,  has  at  length  been  fixed  so  as  to  con¬ 
tinue,  and  shine  with  a  lustre  never  yet  approached 
by  other  agents.  The  new  musical  instrument  we 
have,  from  personal  observation,  described  elsewhere. 
In  short,  this  is  the  time  of  mot  erne  nt. — Lit.  Caz. 

Hamtaritic  Inscriptions. — A  cemmittee  of  the 
Syro  Egyptian  t^ociety  has  been  formed  to  investi¬ 
gate  and  decide  upon  the  claims  put  forth  by  the  Kev. 


rather  than  feeling;  and  brilliancy  and  rapidity  of  -.r- .o  lo  nvesu- 
.  ,  ^  .1  k  ^  r  j  gate  and  decide  upon  the  claims  put  forth  by  the  Kev. 

touch  have  consequently  been  more  common  among  .  t.  .  i,  ... 

its  attractions,  than  augh.  to  touch  the  heart  or  hH  Charles  horster  B.  D  ,n  a  work  cn  tticd  2/,e  7/,.- 

the  mind.  We  have  been  far  more  frequently  V  «7 -4r-rt,o  (Ke 

amazed  than  delighted  by  its  most  extraordinary  feats.  .  '  ?’  egj  nse  m  le  (^tiarltrly  J.e~ 

L  .  1  .  I  •.  1  •  •.  View,  to  the  discovery  of  a  true  interpretation  of  the 

What,  then,  was  wanted  to  make  It  as  pleasing  as  It  n  i  ..  i.  .7.  me 

.  .  •  .u  Hamyantic  m.=cnptions.  Communications  upon  this 

was  striking  I  A  power  to  continue  and  sustain  the  .  ^  wua 


u-  if  u  •  c  c  .u  1-  II  subject  had  been  already  received  by  the  committee 

notes  which  the  magic  of  'he  perlormer  con  d  ^ .if,  Kev.  Dr.  Ed- 

extort  from  Its  strings;  to  afford  the  ear  a  tone  to  LMUrUi^i.  .i...  Po,.  a,!, 


listen  to  beyond  the  brief  stroke  of  the  hammer,  and 
the  soul  a  prolongation  of  melody  instead  of  the  hur- 


ward  Hincks  of  Killyleigh,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Renouard 
of  Swanscombe,  Dr.  John  Lee,  the  president  of  the 


I  1C  a  P.U1V7  X.X..VX..X  .7.  m.  ...x.  j  J  f  other  oriental  scholars.  The  ques 

ned  efiect  of  the  momentary  key,  soon  drowned  i..  _ 


among  the  click  of  others  following  with  lightning 
speed.  By  a  simple  and  efficacious  contrivance,  Mr. 
Coleman  has  achieved  this.  An  additional  pedal  is 
all  that  appears  to  the  eye  ;  and  is  worked,  when 
desired,  with  the  utmost  ease.  It  acts  upon  the  bel¬ 
low’s,  or  what  else  it  may  be,  which  the  inventor  can 
in  a  few  days  incorporate,  at  a  moderate  charge, 
with  any  piano-forte,  grand,  upright,  cottage,  or 
piccolo  ;  and  the  effects  of  w  hich  are  beyond  de¬ 
scription  delicious.  We  had  the  good  fortune  to 


tion  at  issue, embraces  difficulties  in  the  geographical 
part  of  the  inquiry,  in  the  probable  interpretation  of 
the  inscriptions  themselves,  in  the  translation  given 
by  Dr.  f’orster  of  the  Arabic  poem  of  Al  Kuztini, 
and  adopted  by  that  gentleman  as  the  key  to  the 
deciphering  of  the  Ilaniayritic  language,  and  to  the 
biblical  or  patriarchal  evidences  supposed  to  be  con¬ 
tained  therein.  The  committee  is  now  engaged  in 
the  investigation  of  all  these  points,  and  the  subject 
will  be  continued  at  next  meeting  by  the  reading  of 


scripuu.i  vvx.  mv.  6V7,7VX  v7,  m.xv  1V7  a  mcmoir  coininunicated  bj’ Prof.  Lcc  of  Caiubrid.^e. 

hear  Mr.  Benedict  play  ;  and  It  was  indeed  a  treat  of  _ ^ 


music.  At  one  period  it  was  the  usual  instrument, 
w'ith  all  its  possible  beauties  elicited  by  his  wonder- 


Arctic  Polar  Expepition. — Sounds 


ful  skill  ;  but  anon  the  new’  pedal  w’as  pressed,  and  outposts  intimate  that  the  Arctic  Expedition,  pro- 
we  had  the  solemn  organ,  the  ‘exquisite  flute,  the  jected  immediately  on  the  return  of  Sir  James  G, 
tremulous  human  voice  as  if  heard  from  a  distant  Ross  from  his  great  antarctic  toils,  is  beginning  to 
choir,  in  all  its  sw’ells  and  cadences — in  short,  we  had  assume  a  more  tangible  fonn.  The  Erebus  and  Ter- 


Buch  combinations  of  “  linked  sw  eetness  long  drawn 
out”  as  were  almost  overpowering  to  the  hearer. 


ror  were,  it  is  well  known,  so  battered  and  crushed 
by  their  encounters  in  the  thick-ribbed  ice,  that  they 


But  words  connot  impart  an  idea  of  the  performance  ;  must  be  completely  “  overhauled  ”  before  they  durst 
and  all  w’e  can  do  is  to  prepare  our  readers  for  an  encounter  even  another  embrace  of  the  same  kind, 
enjoyment  which  must  speediiy  be  spread  through-  however  slight ;  but  the  design  is  now*  much  talked 


out  the  land.  Mr.  Coleman’s  invention  here,  as  in 
the  United  States,  must  be  immediately  adopted  by 


of;  and  it  is  stated,  that  the  gallant  commander  of 
the  preceding  voyage  has  been  invited  to  undertake 


instrument-makers,  and  in  private  life,  where  it  can  this  renewed  exploration  of  a  region  where  he  so 


so  readily  be  added  to  pianos  in  use  ;  and  thereby,  we 
will  venture  to  predict,  a  very  welcome  accession  be 
made  to  the  delights  of  the  lovers  of  harmony.  In 
answer  to  our  inquiries,  Mr.  C.  informed  us  that  he 


eminently  distinguished  himself  before. 

On  this  subject  we  may  notice  a  printed  paper  of 
four  pages,  addressed  by  Dr.  Richard  King  to  Sir 
John  Barrow  (not  quite  so  courteous  in  tone  as  we 


had  devoted  six  or  eight  years  to  the  perfecting  of  his  could  approve),  in  w  hich  he  contends  strongly  for 


design,  and  with  an  anxiety  which  had  nearly  de¬ 
stroyed  his  health.  But  he  has  overcome  all  his  dif- 


the  superiority  of  expeditions  overland  in  preference 
to  those  by  sea,  for  completing  our  geographical  sur- 


ficuities,  and  let  us  hope,  as  we  are  indeed  sure  of  veys  of  the  north  polar  region. — Lit.  Gaz. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr.  Thomas  Wibster. — It  is  our  melancholy 
fluty  to  announce  the  demise,  on  Thursday  the  26th 
ultimo,  of  Mr.  T.  Webster,  at  the  age  of  72.  Few 
men  have  been  more  unceasingly  active  in  the  cause 
of  science  and  useful  knowledge  than  Mr.  Webster; 
but  however  much  his  labors  may  have  benefited  the 
public,  they  brought  hiinseU  but  little.  He  was,  we 
believe,  a  native  of  the  Orkneys,  was  educated  at  the 
University  ot  Aberdeen,  and  chose  the  profession  ol 
an  architect,  to  which  he  served  the  usual  apprentice¬ 
ship.  He  was  afterwards  engaged  with  the  cele¬ 
brated  Count  Rumford  in  prosecuting  various  im¬ 
provements  in  fire-places,  and  other  matters  ot  do¬ 
mestic  economy.  He  was  attached  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Royal  Institution  from  its  commence¬ 
ment,  and  was  architect  to  the  buiMingofthe  institu¬ 
tion  in  Albemarle-street,  consisting  of  a  lecturing  the¬ 
atre,  laboratory,  &c.,  an  account  ot  which  will  be 
found  in  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  House  ot 
Commons  on  the  subject  of  warming  and  ventilation. 
While  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Mr.  W'ebster  also 
acted  as  assistant  to  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Garnett,  Dr. 
Young,  and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  and  prepared  the 
various  e.xperiments  made  at  the  lectures  on  natural 
philosophy  and  chemistry.  At  that  time  he  founded 
in  the  Royal  Institution  a  school  for  teaching  the 
working  mechanics  such  portions  of  the  elements  of 
science  as  were  considered  particularly  useful  to 
them,  and  was  the  first  person  in  Kngland  who  took 
active  steps  to  accomplish  the  object,  since  so  exten¬ 
sively  carried  out  by  others,  in  the  establishment  of 
mechanics'  institutes.  'I'he  proposal  of  this  scheme 
to  Count  Rtnnford  may  be  seen  entered  on  the  min¬ 
utes  of  the  Royal  Institution.  Subsequently  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  notice  became  secretary  to  the  Geological 
Society  of  London,  in  which  situation  he  remained 
fourteen  years,  and  was  then  put  upon  the  council. 
Among  other  occupations  in  the  society,  he  took  a 
very  active  part  in  the  labor  of  preparing  the  well- 
know’n  geological  map  of  England,  by  Mr.  Green- 
ough.  Mr.  Webster  is  notorious  to  the  geological 
world  as  the  discoverer  of  the  tertiary  fonnations  in 
England,  and  his  account  of  them,  published  in  the 
“  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society,”  as  also  by 
his  description  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  written  con¬ 
jointly  by  himself  and  Sir  Henry  Englefield.  Since 
leaving  the  secretaryship  of  the  Geological  Society, 
Mr.  Webster  had  become  a  public  lecturer  on  geol¬ 
ogy  and  mineralogy  at  the  Royal  Institution,  the  In¬ 
stitutions  of  Bath,  Bristol,  Birmingham,  the  London 
Institution,  the  City  of  London,  the  Russell,  and  the 
Marylebone  Institutions,  besides  numerous  <jther 
places  in  the  environs  of  London  and  the  country  ; 
and  all  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  hearing  these 
lectures  will  agree  that  few’  lecturers  had  a  happier 
talent  of  conveying  instruction  in  a  popular  and 


pleasing  manner.  It  was  originally  for  his  own  lec¬ 
tures  that  Mr.  Webster  erected  that  elaborate  and 
most  instructive  imaginary  section,  for  the  elucidation 
of  the  main  facts  of  geology,  which  adds  so  much 
value  to  Dr.  Buckland’s  Bridgewater  treatise  on  that 
science.  Mr.  Webster  was  also  a  very  able  draughts¬ 
man,  and  practised  professionally  landscape  painting 
and  drawing  in  all  its  branches.  On  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  College  for  Civil  Engineers,  Mr.  Web¬ 
ster  w  as  appointed  professor  of  geology  to  that  insti¬ 
tution  ;  but  his  services  were  never  called  for,  as  the 
science  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  taught  there 
yet.  Subsequently  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
geology  at  University  College,  which  situation  he 
held  at  the  time  ofhisdeath.  His  last  literary  labor — 
and  a  very  long  and  most  arduous  one  it  has  been — 
was  the  “  Encyclopedia  of  Domestic  Economy,” 
just  published  by  Messrs.  Longman.  Notw’iihstand- 
ing  his  great  exertions  and  well-merited  reputation, 
Mr.  Webster's  circumstances  were  any  thing  but 
easy ;  and  by  the  great  e.xertion  of  sotne  friends,  a 
pension  of  X'50  per  annum  was  granted  him  out  of 
the  civil  list.  His  life,  as  we  have  said,  was  a  long 
career  of  arduous  and  useful  toil,  amid  much  priva¬ 
tion  and  frequent  bad  health.  He  now’  rests  from  his 
labors,  leaving  behind  him  an  unblemished  name  as 
a  man,  and  a  lasting  reputation  among  geologists. — 
hit.  Gaz. 


Sir  Augustus  Wam.  Cam.cott,  R.  A. — Sev¬ 
eral  months  ago  we  announced  the  hopeless  state 
of  this  admired  landscape-painter,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  that  has  ever  graced  the  English  school; 
and  it  is  now  onr  melancholy  task  to  record,  that 
the  final  termination,  so  long  anticipated,  took 
place  on  Monday,  when  Sir  Augustus  died  at  his 
residence,  Kensington  Gravel  Pits,  aged  65.  The 
purity  of  his  style  was  often  finely  contrasted  with 
the  meretricious  works,  only  too  common  in  our 
annual  exhibitions,  and  most  of  his  productions 
for  years  past  (such  as  his  Views  on  the  Scheldt, 
and  others  of  the  same  class)  rank,  in  truth  and 
execution,  with  the  highest  pictures  of  the  great 
Dutch  and  Flemish  masters,  and  in  feeling  beyond 
the  majority  of  them,  wliich  bring  enormous 
prices  in  the  sales  of  the  day.  Out  of  the  circle 
of  the  arts.  Sir  A.  Callcott  was  an  example  of 
gentlemanly  manners  and  attainments,  not  always 
found  united  with  professional  genius  and  partic¬ 
ular  application.  Since  the  shock  he  received  in 
the  loss  of  his  distinguished  lady,  he  had  not  re- 
covered  health  or  serenity  of  mind  to  enable  him 
to  mix  again  with  artistical  pursuits  or  the  reliefs 
of  society.  He  will  be  truly  lamented  by  the 
Academy  and  by  numerous  attached  friends. 
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The  nis'rim  of  Beauty;  the  Cottager's  Sabbath; 
and  other  Boems,  note  first  collected.  By  Samuel 
Mullen. 

Our  readers  are  noi  unacquainted  with  Mr.  Mullen’s 
merits  as  a  poet.  The  “  Cottager’s  Sabbath,”  which 
we  noticed  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  a  few  years 
ago,  brought  him  before  the  public  under  very  favor¬ 
able  circumstances.  The  present  volume  will  in¬ 
crease  his  reputation.  The  idea  of  the  longest  and 


principles.  To  us,  indeed,  this  is  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  part  of  the  volume.  In  seine  parts  we  are 
struck  with  the  philosophic  spirit  which  Mr.  Calde¬ 
cott’s  “Observations”  display. 

The  autobiography  of  I’aber  is  brought  dow  n  to 
the  year  1.5129,  where  it  terminates.  Air.  Caldecott 
supplies  us  with  an  account  of  his  hero’s  death.  Our 
readers  will  probably  wish  to  see  an  account  of  the 
last  illness  and  death  of  one  whose  deeds  occupy  so 
large  a  space  in  the  annals  of  the  East.  We  there¬ 
fore  quote  the  passage. 

“  During  fifteen  tncaifhs  after  this  Baber  declined 
in  health,  and  Humaicon,  wishing  to  te  near  the 


greatest  poem  in  the  volume,  is  as  happy  as  its  orig-  seat  ol  empire,  ot  his  own  accord  left  Badakshan 
inal.  It  is  that  of  an  adtnirer  of  moral,  intellectual  under  Sultan  Weis  Miiza,  atid  started  from  Cabul. 
or  physical  beauty,  making  a  pilgrimage  through  the  Cp^'R  which  the  Khan  of  Kashgar  invaded  Badak- 
world,  and  luxuriating  amidst  its  abounding  excel-  shan,  and  it  was  reported  to  Baber  that  he  had  sub- 
lences.  If  there  be  nothing  in  this  poem  to  dazzle  jugated  the  whole  of  it.  This  intelligence  preyed 
by  its  brilliancy — if  there  be  but  few  conceptions  of  upon  his  mind  and  aggravated  his  disease.  He 
its  originality — there  is  a  sustained  interest  in  it  ordered  Khalifeh  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  that 
which  is  not  often  to  be  met  with  in  a  poem  of  equal  province  ;  but  that  nobleman  found  a  pretext  lor  re¬ 
length.  The  versification  is  remarkably  harmonious,  maining  at  court.  Humaieon  also  declined  the  mis- 
easy,  and  flowing,  while  every  page  displays  the  cul-  sion,  saying  that  affection  for  his  father  forbade  him 
tivated  taste  of  the  author.  to  be  so  fur  away.  When  he  first  came  to  Agra, 

The  shorter  pieces  are,  with  few' exceptions,  scarce-  though  he  left  his  province  without  leave,  he  was 
ly  equal  to  the  two  principal  poems.  As  a  specimen  received  kindly  by  his  father  ;  his  offence  was  over- 
of  the  Pilgrim  of  Beauty,  we  give  the  coticluding  looked,  and  alter  .some  time  he  was  sent  to  the  gov- 


lines — 

••  Beneath  this  urn  a  Pilgrim’s  dust  remains, 

W’ho  in  his  God  all  beauty  sought  and  found  ; 

His  heart  well  knew  our  common  nature’s  pains. 
And  thrilled  beneath  its  own  peculiar  wound  : 

Yet  deepest  griefs  with  highest  joys  were  crowned. 
His  blackest  night  emerged  in  brightest  day  ; 

And  here  he  sleeps  with  death’s  dark  trophies  round. 
In  certain  hope  that  these  shall  pass  away. 

And  Life  and  Beauty  shine  with  everlasting  sway.’ 


ernrnent  of  Sambal.  It  is  probable  that  the  mother 
of  Humaioon  suggested  to  Baber  the  idea  of  sending 
Khalifeh  to  Badakshan,  and  that  ow  ing  to  her  influ¬ 
ence  also  Eabcr  treated  Humaioon  leniently  on  his 
arrival.  After  he  had  resided  at  Sambal  for  six 
months,  he  fell  into  a  dangerous  illness,  and  in  that 
state  he  was  conveyed  on  the  water,  by  order  of  his 
father,  to  Agra. 

.\ll  hope  of  his  life  was  given  up,  when  Abul 
Baka,  a  man  venerated  for  his  knowledge  and  pietv, 
remarked  to  Baber  that  in  such  a  case  Heaven  had 


The  book  is  beautifully  got  up  ;  and  is  illustrated  sometimes  deigned  to  receive  the  most  valuable  po.'- 


with  twetity-three  vignettes  e-xecuted  in  the  first  style 
of  pictorial  excellence. — Metropolitan. 


sessions  of  a  man  as  a  ransom  for  the  life  of  his 
friend.  Baber  exclaimed,  that  next  to  the  life  of 
Hutnaioon,  his  own  life  was  what  he  most  valued, 
and  that  he  would  devote  it  as  a  sacrifice  for  his  son. 
Life  of  Baber,  Emperor  of  Hindostan.  Written  by  The  noblemen  around  him  entreated  him  to  revoke 
Himself.  By  K.  M.  Caldecott,  Esq.  the  vow,  and  give  the  diamond  obtained  at  Agra. 

This  work,  which  is  hrought  out  uirder  the  biblio-  “>  *1  o"  i 

polio  uuspices  of  Mr.  Darling,  of  the  Clerical  Library,  «cnt  sages  had  sard  that  rt  was  the  dearest  of  our 
Little  Utieen  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  cannot  fail  poest-fstot's  that  was  to  be  dedteated  to  Hea- 


to  meet  with  a  cordial  welcome  from  all  who  have 
resided  in  the  East.  Baber  was  an  extraordinary 
ntan,  and  his  name  was  as  well  known  in  India  as 
that  of  Luther,  with  whom  he  was  contemporary,  is 
in  Europe.  The  authenticity  of  the  book  has  never 
been  questioned.  Every  line  of  the  work  is  know’n, 
or  at  any  rate  believed,  to  be  from  Baber’s  jren.  If 
there  be  not  the  .same  candor  in  Baber’s  autobiog¬ 
raphy  as  there  is  in  Rosseau’s  “Confessions,”  it  must 
be  owned  that  there  is  more  of  that  quality  in  the 
work  than  is  usual  to  be  met  with  in  autobiographies. 
The  work  is  one  of  stirring  interest.  Were  it  not 
for  the  frequency  w'ith  which  we  encounter  Indian 
names,  which,  owing  to  the  European  eye  not  being 
accustomed  to  thftn,  have  somewhat  of  a  repelling 


ven.  But  he  declared  no  jcw'els  were  equal  in  value 
to  his  life.  He  walked  thrice  round  the  body  of  the 
dying  prince — a  solemnity  similar  to  that  used  in 
sacrifices  and  heave  offerings ;  then  retiring,  he  pray¬ 
ed  earnestly  to  God  ;  and  after  some  time  was  heard 
to  say,  ‘  I  have  borne  it  away ;  I  have  borne  it  away.’ 
The  Moslem  historians  affirm  that  Humaioon  imme¬ 
diately  began  to  recover,  and  Baber  proportionally  to 
decline.  Humaioon  was  young ;  and  the  exiiecta- 
tion  of  death  would  accelerate  the  progress  of  dis¬ 
ease  in  his  father.  The  last  instructions  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  were  communicated  to  Khalifeh,  Kamber  Ali. 
and  other  beys,  commending  Humaioon  to  their  pro¬ 
tection.  He  earnestly  besought  the  Prince  to  be  kind 
to  his  brothers.  Humaioon  promised  to  act  as  he 


effect,  the  autobiography  of  Baber  would  be  one  of  desired,  ^d  l^pt  his  promi^  faithfully.  Baber  ex 


the  most  attractive  books  of  the  kind  with  which  we 
are  acquainted. 

Mr.  Caldecott  appends  to  the  autobiography  many 
pages  of  interesting  matter  under  the  title  of  “  Obser¬ 
vations  on  the  Life  and  Times  of  Baber.”  Wo  do 
not  always  concur  in  the  views  of  the  writer,  but  his 
“  Observations”  evince  a  cultivated  intellect,  a  well- 
informed  mind,  a  mature  judgment,  and  sound  moral 


pired  at  the  Charbagh,  near  Agra,  in  the  forty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  December, 
1530.  His  body  was  conveyed,  in  compliance  with 
his  desire,  to  Cabul,  where  it  was  buried  in  the  hill 
that  bears  his  name.  The  grave  is  marked  by  tw’o  up¬ 
right  pieces  of  white  marble,  and  in  front  of  it  there 
is  a  small  mosque  in  a  simple  and  chaste  style  of 
architecture  ;  near  it  are  interred  the  remains  of  his 
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wife  and  children.  All  around  there  is  a  profusion 
of  anemones  and  other  Howers.” 

'I’he  work  is  tastefully  brought  out,  and  will,  doubt¬ 
less,  lind  its  way  into  the  libraries  of  the  curious. — 
jMetropulitan. 

History  of  the  University  of  Dublin  {founded  by 
Queen  Elizabeth),  its  (Jrtgin,  Progress,  and  Pre¬ 
sent  Condition,  with  Diographical  Notices  of  its 
Eminent  Hen,  6jc.  Dy  ll\  JJ.  S.  Taylor,  F.H.A. 
tuic.  bvo,  pp.  540.  London,  Cadell ;  Dublin, 
Lunnning. 

This  volume  gives  a  very  minute  account  of  a 
learned  institutioti,  which  during  two  centuries  and 
a  half  has  sent  forth  many  eminent  lights  to  shine 
upon  the  world  in  every  species  of  literature,  and  in 
every  high  professional  walk  of  life,  buch  a  record 
cannot  fail  to  be  valuable  and  valued.  The  e.xam- 
ples  and  the  stimulu.s  of  gifted  men,  who  by  genius 
or  diligence  raised  themseives  to  great  distinction, 
cannot  be  thrown  away  upon  a  free  people,  whose 
every  rank  is  open  to  competition  ;  and  we  trust  the 
perusal  of  a  book  like  this  will  have  a  powerful  ef- 
lect  not  only  on  the  ready  and  acute  natives  of  Ire¬ 
land,  but  upon  the  graver  materials  which  fonn  the 
chttracter  of  English  and  Scotch.  The  biographical 
notices  are  very  interesting. — Lit.  Gaz. 

The  Rebellion  in  the  Cevennes;  an  Historical  Nov¬ 
el,  by  Ludwig  Ticck.  Translated  frvm  the  Ger- 
vian  by  Madame  Burette.  l:2mo.  London,  D. 
Nutt.  , 

I’his  work  concludes  in  an  apparently  unfinished 
manner,  as  if  a  sequel  were  intended  ;  but  as  far  as 
it  describes  the  persecutions  and  horrors  of  the  Ca- 
misard  conversions,  at  the  edge  of  the  sword  in  bat¬ 
tle,  on  the  scaffold,  and  in  murderous  massacres  of 
prisoners  and  helpless  w'omen  and  inotfending  child¬ 
ren,  it  sufficiently  exhibits  the  nature  of  the  detes¬ 
table  struggle  in  the  mountainous  region  of  the  Ce- ' 
vennes,  alter  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  the  burning 
and  desolation  of  a  country  and  people  in  the  holy 
name  of  religion.  With  the  sanguinary  wars  against 
the  Albigenses,  Waldenses,  and  by  whatever  other 
name  these  Protestants  were  called,  we  are  famil¬ 
iarly  acquainted  by  the  labors  of  several  foreign 
writers,  and  by  the  afiecting  accounts  of  our  country¬ 
man  Mr.  Gilly;  but  the  light  in  which  they  are  put 
by  the  genius  of  Tieck  will  yield  them  a  nexv  pass¬ 
port  to  perusal  as  examples  of  butchery  and  lessons 
of  intolerance  which  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  by 
mankind.  The  translation  is,  w’e  presume,  faithful, 
though  often  marked  by  a  foreign  style. — Lit.  Gaz. 

The  Camp  of  Refuge.  2  rols.  (  XXII.  and  XXIII. 
of  Knight's  Weekly  Volume).  London,  C.  Knight 
and  Co. 

The  design  of  this  tale  is  to  exhibit  the  latest  Sax¬ 
on  resistance  to  the  Nonnan  invasion,  in  the  Isle  of 
Ely  and  the  marshy  country  around,  and  thus  to 
bring  under  notice  the  condition  of  the  religious 
houses,  and  their  habitants,  the  oppressions  of  the 
Norman  chiefs,  and  the  manners  and  feelings  of  the 
population  exposed  to  their  cruel  and  insolent  ty¬ 
ranny.  We  regret  to  say  that  the  style  in  which  it 
is  written  is  the  most  ungrammatical  and  slip-slop 
English  we  have  recently  met  with.  In  apparently  ad¬ 
dressing  itself  to  the  comprehension  of  youth,  the 
language  is  miserable  ;  and  if  the  series  be  continued 
as  proposed,  must  be  amended,  or  it  will  do  more  ill 
as  a  lesson-book  than  it  can  do  good  as  an  illustration 
of  past  history. — Lit.  Gaz. 
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